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N 0 T I C E TO MEMBERS 


The contents of this booklet are published for the 
guidance and assistance of members of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Amusement Parks and Attrac¬ 
tions. Much of the information contained herein is 
of a purely confidential nature and should be treated 
as such. Accessibility to such restricted informa¬ 
tion is one of the chief benefits of membership in 
the Association. Members are therefore earnestly 
requested not to lend this book to anyone, and after 
they are through perusing its contents to file it 
away carefully where it is not open to public gaze. 
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57th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
THEMED ATTRACTION WORKSHOP 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1973 

T ARA BALLROOMS 1 AND 2 

The Themed Attraction Workshop convened at 5 p.m. , Mr. Robert 
Freeman, Great Adventure, Jackson, NJ, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN FREEMAN: I'd like to welcorreyou to the Themed Attrac¬ 
tion Workshop of the IAAPA Convention. My name is Bob Freeman, 
I'm with Great Adventure. I'm the chairman of this particular 
workshop. It's our hope this afternoon that we can provide a 
learning experience for those of you in the room. If we have a 
theme, that's it. We'll begin with the presentation having to 
do with "Tips on Putting Together a TV Special." There's a lot 
of interest in this particular subject among theme parks, and we 
have a man here that has been successful at a number of them, 
and we are going to hear from him and see a few film clips from 
the making of TV specials. Following that, we will go into a 
panel discussion with six gentlemen that I'll introduce later. 

We have some prepared questions and statements that the panelists 
will discuss among themselves. At the conclusion of that discus¬ 
sion, we'll open the floor for as much time as we can, for any 
questions that you may have. 

Let me introduce Ed Stone. Ed is manager of public rela¬ 
tions at Opryland, USA. For ten years he worked at Callaway Gar¬ 
dens, enjoyed good success there. Ed. 

"Tips for Producing a TV Special" 

by 

Ed Stone, Opryland, Nashville, TN 

MR. ED STONE: Thank you very much. Let me go into tips on put¬ 
ting it together. A little background--actually, Opryland's tele¬ 
vision success started out with a little radio show some 50 years 
ago. That radio show today is the longest running continuous 
radio show in the business--the Grand Ole Opry. Opryland also be¬ 
came the home of American music, all kinds of music. Dixieland, 
jazz, contemporary, Broadway show tunes, rock, modern country and 
original country music. Opryland's musical concept, along with 
positioning the different types of music in different geographi¬ 
cal areas, has enhanced the broad appeal, not only to the public, 
but also to television production. 

Before going into some actual tips on producing a television 
special, I want to share with you a short film clip on some.of 
Opryland's features and also some scenes that were shot during 
our Timex special that was filmed last spring. There is also a 
portion in this film clip on the NBC Children's Hour. I put a 
piece of that in there realizing that some of the parks here. 

Great Adventure, Six Flags, some of the others. Worlds of Fun, 
were also included in that, so this just shows you one little 
scene that was shot at Opryland. The film clip does not have any 
sound to it so I'll be narrating it. 
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As you enter Opryland, this is the Grand Ole Opry House, 
which is the focal point in our Opry Plaza area. All areas of 
Opryland pretty much lend themselves to a perfect setting for all 
kinds.of music.and entertainment. Sometimes rides, attractions, 
can give additional settings and action to be used in television 
production. The first scene opens up with Bob Wynn, who is the 
person that is responsible for producing the shows at Opryland on 
our TV specials in the spring. This is one that featured Dennis 
Weaver, Sandy Duncan, Jim Stafford, Tanya Tucker, Johnny Rodriguez 
and some others. This was the week before we opened on Saturday. 
I’m sure some of you would not recognize the park some three weeks 
before this when we had been covered by the flood. That gave us 
about three weeks to prepare for putting together this television 
special. This is the grand finale scene that's shot in front of 
the Grand Ole Opry House. I might say that one of the good things 
that came from this special was that we used our opening day fes¬ 
tivities as a part of the television production. We needed a 
crowd for a giant parade that was part of the show, and so we used 
our opening day and promoted it as "Come to Opryland and be a part 
of the television special on opening day and see these various 
people." The theme of the Timex show was called "Timex presents 
Opryland, USA, a circus of American music." That's the reason for 
a little clown that we used there that kind of tied the entire 
special together. Opryland's Dixieland band was part of the NBC 
Children's Hour. They were chosen to be the background music in 
this scene that was shot with Avery Shriver and his Magic Chicken, 
when they visited Opryland. Avery Shriver is the guy that did 
the Frito chips commercial recently. 

Another scene that I want to share with you here is"a segment 
shot from our Grand Masters' Piddling Contest. And although we 
did not.do a special on that, we did get quite a bit of human in¬ 
terest in news features. But we also were able to capture footage 
and use it from the Grand Masters' Piddling Contest to use in 
other television shows or wherever they might be needed. 

Let’s look at why Opryland is a TV center. Nashville has 
rather become known as an entertainment center, I think, because 
of the popularity of the country music because it is music that 
everyone can relate to or is relating to. For instance, the CMA 
awards received 39 % share of the audience. That was aired back 
in October. Opryland Productions, which is a part of our company, 
is one of the most well equipped houses in the country, so this 
gives us a little better edge in producing some of these television 
shows. I'll have to admit that we don't have the hassle of the 
unions as the west coast or the northeast section of the United 
States would have, so, therefore, the people who produce the tele¬ 
vision shows enjoy working in this part of the country. Opryland 
also offers settings, as I have already indicated, somewhat as a 
new audience set for jazz and dixieland music. We have a showboat 
set for contemporary and music of that era, a hill country set for 
mountain type music or rock set for modern music. 

Opryland has already become known as an entertainment theme 
park. That was one of the things that we set out to do when the 
park was conceived, to position it as an entertainment park. If 
we cannot produce the entertainment from our some 300 entertainers, 
then at least we have a pretty good chance of providing the sets 
for television shows. As a matter of fact, this is used to the 
park's advantage. For example, we will publicize that you can 
come to the home of American music, not only enjoy all kinds of 
music, but there's a pretty good chance you can be a part of a 
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television show or see a television show being produced. 

Another tip, let me just put in here, and we will come back 
to this a little further down. Taking advantage of these televi¬ 
sion specials with support, publicity in your print media can not 
only gain exposure for your park, but you are also helping to 
build an audience for your television shows. So one pays off the 
other. 

A lot of people say, "Okay, do you go out and get a good 
script and get a sponsor or do you go out and get a commitment 
from the network and then you do a script and get a sponsor?" 

Well, it is kind of like what comes first, the chicken or the egg? 
Probably everyone of you in the room today can argue with my for¬ 
mula. And I can probably argue with your formula. So let’s look 
at the first thing you need. It is a new, fresh idea, something 
that is different. Give them something that they haven’t seen 
before, take something that is fresh. Remember, too, in your 
idea and your concept, you will want to position your park in 
the proper perspective that you want the public to see it. In 
other words, you don't want the park to come off as some kind of 
a sleazy place that your public wouldn't want to visit, so keep 
that in mind. It is very, very important. Another ingredient 
that you have to put into this formula, of course, is a sponsor. 
Don’t forget your park sponsors. Most all of you major theme 
parks have sponsors within the park. This is a good way--you've 
already got an entree. We’ll come back to some of these a little 
bit more, but I wanted to hit you with the highlights first. Next, 
as part of this formula, are your stars, entertainment. In the 
Timex show, for instance, we billed the star as Dennis Weaver. 

But we also had Sandy Duncan, Jim Stafford, Tanya Tucker, etc. 
That’s important. Additional entertainment, for instance--they 
wanted a marching band. That was part of this Circus of American 
Music, the grand finale. So we looked and searched and came up 
with a band from Chattanooga. And I’ll tell you, friend, as you 
saw in the film clip, they were high steppers and they came off 
great on TV. That's what the network wanted; that’s what we 
.wanted to put into the show. 

The next thing insofar as a part of this formula is a commit¬ 
ment from the network or a commitment from someone that will run 
it. Hopefully you can get it on network because that’s where your 
big net is. Let’s add to that formula a couple of little items, 
you can call it frosting if you want to. Proper timing is another 
necessary ingredient. You’ll want to time it insofar as building 
attendance for the park. If you are going to spend a lot of money, 

spend a lot of time. It should do you a lot of good. Next, let's 

add a little bit of commitment from members of your park or your 
attractions management to cooperate with your production of the 
show. If you’ve got one division of your management that says, 
"This isn’t what we want to do," then the show is going to be a 
real hassle for everyone. I might say that at Opryland, I think 
everybody there is committed. If we have any kind of a chance of 
getting a television show on, they will do it. I think this is 
the spirit that you need--to get excitement within your top man¬ 
agement. Gosh, we’re going to get in there; we're going to pro¬ 
duce a television show. 

Another little item that we want to add to it, a little dab 

of good public relations and audience building. Use that as a 

good chance to gain additional publicity. The print media, you've 
got such publications as TV Guide , world’s largest circulation. 
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You’ve got all of your entertainment, TV editors, that are really 
crying for this kind of copy. Let’s look at some different ways 
to gain TV exposure. I've listed six ways in here, and some of 
you may come up with another half dozen. I’m not saying these are 
the six ways. But I want to hit them very lightly. TV film clips 
circuit--a lot of you have heard about--well, a TV producer will 
come and say, "Let me produce a film clip of minutes, 28 min¬ 
utes; we’ll put it out on our TV circuit.” That’s the way it can 
he done. It’s used a lot of times as fillers. It will he given 
to a TV station, they will use it on Sunday morning. They use it 
after a football game, after a baseball game, this type. Two, an 
individual station might produce their own show. If you've got 
some markets that are really strong, go to the station that has 
the equipment, that has the personnel. They can come in and pro¬ 
duce their own show. And who knows? You might come up with some¬ 
thing that is good enough, that can be used in other television 
stations, which leads me into number 3* which is called a syndi¬ 
cated barter, would mean if we produced a half hour show at Opry- 
land, we would have or buy 2 one minute spots in that show and we 
would leave a pad on opening in there for two other spots, so we 
give that show to a television station and they can go out and 
sell those two spots, so they are getting a show free, but they 
are paying for the air time by the two spots that they sell to a 
local person. 

Fourth, a syndicated fully sponsored show--this is something 
like that Good Ole Nashville Music, which is shown in about 147 
markets throughout the country. That’s the one that's sponsored 
by Purina but it’s a syndicated fully sponsored show. 

The fifth one is a network show, which we are all familiar 
with. That’s when you have a good idea, good stars, sponsor and 
so forth. 

And number six I put down here because I wanted to bring it 
out. I think it is good enough to bring out at this meeting. 
Participation in another special, another attraction, or create 
an event that merits TV coverage. And I want to commend the 
people on Kings Island that did such a good job on the Evel Knievel. 
And that was just one darn good way of an amusement park, theme 
park attraction getting exposure. 

So that’s six points I think are very necessary. In finish¬ 
ing up, (l) get to know the right people in advertising agencies, 
your big agencies, and these are the decision makers. Also, in 
the companies, these are companies that have national advertising 
dollars. It’s just an essential thing. You’ve got to do it if 
you are going to get any kind of network television. (2) Get to 
know the right people at the networks that are in charge of spe¬ 
cials. At each of the three networks, there are people there, 
decision makers, who are in charge of specials. Get to know them. 
(3) Get to know the producers at each network and know which area 
of television specials they have expertise. (4) Be prepared to 
spend some time in getting decisions from networks and sponsors. 

In some cases, it is a last minute decision and you will have to 
do it all in 24 hours. 

(5) Be ready to spend some up front investment dollars to 
prove that your theme park is seriously backing your television 
specials. What kind of figure? You pick one, and that’s how much 
it will take, $50,000 to $500,000, whatever it takes. You’ve got 
to have some money to get into. That’s the cold, hard facts of 
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life. If somebody is saying, "Why am I sitting in here? I can’t 
get up $50,000." Well, I’m sorry but that is pretty much how the 
cookie crumbles. 

( 6 ) Be ready to make changes in your attractions operations 
schedule and almost a retraining of your employees. Not really, 
but it almost seems like you have to retrain your employees. You 
tell them, "Now, this is the way we are going to run this ride." 

And you are coming out with a television show, and they want to 
run the ride backwards, and the employees say, "No, but I was 
trained to run it this way." It’s almost that extreme. 

The hours are very erratic; demands almost seem impossible 
at times. Those are about six things that I think are involved 
in putting together a television special. There are some things 
that we have learned at Opryland that we want to show you. I have 
about a 2 j minute film clip that I wanted to show you all today. 

It is a clip that we will be using at things like civic club pro¬ 
grams, where we have people call and say, "Come and tell us what’s 
new at Opryland." 

(Film shown). 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Thank you very much, Ed, for sharing with us what 
you have been able to do at Opryland. I think those of us in the 
business know that Opryland has enjoyed unique success in your 
particular subject matter today. I’d like now to move to our 
panel discussion and I don’t think the gentlemen to my right need 
a lot of introduction, but I would like to make a few comments 
about each of them as we go into it. In the interest of time, I 
will be brief. Larry Cochran--Vice President and General Manager, 
Six Flags Over Mid-America. He’s been with the park system now 
for over 15 years and been very successful both at Six Flags and 
in the industry. Truman Woodworth, Vice President and General 
Manager of Marriott’s Great America in Santa Clara to be open in 
March of ’7 6 , I believe. He began as a $15 a week mailboy in the 
Disney organization back in 1937. He rejoined Disney in ’ 56 . In 
’69 he joined Cedar Point in Sandusky, became president of Cedar 
Point in 1971 and then in late ’73 joined Marriott and has been 
overseeing the construction of the Santa Clara project. Next, I’d 
like to introduce Mr. Charles Thompson immediately to my right. 

Mr. Thompson is Senior Vice President with McCulloch Properties. 

He began in 1950 with the Stanford Research Institute. In ’5^- 
Mr. Thompson joined Disneyland and was involved in the scheduling, 
budgeting and basic research for the Disneyland project. In ’57 
he joined Marco Engineering and was involved in amusement park 
planning all across the United States. In i 960 he joined Great 
Southwest Corporation, which is the parent company of Six Flags, 
was at one time Vice President and General Manager of Six Flags 
Over Texas and Georgia. In 1968 he went to McCulloch, where he 
was responsible for the erection of the London Bridge. He now 
has responsibility for planned communities of McCulloch. Next, 

I'd like to introduce Randall Duell, Chairman of the Board, R. 

Duell & Associates. Randall is a licensed architect. He’s had 
25 years experience prior to theme park, beginning in the motion 
picture industry. He began in the business with the Six Flags 
Over Texas presidency in i 960 , and in ’65 formed R. Duell & Asso¬ 
ciates. This man has been described in the Encyclopaedia Americana 
as the number 1 force in themed park architecture in the world to- 
day. Gary Wachs on the far right. Vice President of Taft Broad¬ 
casting. Gary really grew up with the old Coney Park in Cincin¬ 
nati, began there in 1961 and moved with it when it became Kings 
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Island in Kings Mills, Ohio. He was Vice President and General 
Manager of Kings Island and the Same in their newly opened park 
in Richmond, Virginia, Kings Dominion. Wayne Wilson, President 
of Economic Research Associates. Wayne received his bachelor’s 
from Duke and MBA from the University of Southern California. 

He’s been with ERA since 19 66 . 

That is our panel. I think it is a most distinguished one. 

I’d like to review with you the format very briefly. We have some 
prepared questions. We didn’t feel like it would be very inter¬ 
esting to put some questions to this panel that everybody agreed 
on generally anyway. So some of them are fairly controversial, 
and we hope to have a number of different opinions. I would like 
to say that the questions, the way they are posed, do not neces¬ 
sarily represent the opinions of the association or myself. They 
are posed in the framework of a productive learning session for 
all of us. We will have a brief discussion among the panel mem¬ 
bers as I read these statements. When it looks like that’s wind¬ 
ing it down, we will then turn to the floor for five minutes or 
so to try to field as many questions as we can before we go on to 
the next question. At the conclusion of our prepared questions, 
if we still have time, we will then move to any question from the 
floor that you might want to entertain. 

The first question is, "Is the popular pay one price concept 
in trouble? It no longer seems cheap as it once did, and infla¬ 
tionary increases and labor, operating cost, advertising and the 
cost of capital improvements will bring about its proper demise.” 
Related questions to that particular statement might be, ”How high 
can a one price ticket go?” and "What alternatives are available 
to us?" Gentlemen, I’ll let anyone of you that want to, to start 
on that.one. I know that this is an area of concern for a lot of 
people in the theme park business, so fire away. 

MR. CHARLES THOMPSON: I think the one price admission is going 
to continue to be a success. It’s going to depend on two things. 

One is how many rides are you giving the customer for the amount 

he pays for that one price? I happen to know that these rides 
that the people keep statistics on gave me anywhere from 10 to 18 
rides a piece. That’s rides and/or attractions. So if you can 
figure that a park is giving 18 rides a piece and if the going 
price is 50 ^ and they are getting $9 worth of rides and the prices 
are, say $ 7 - 50 * which is about the average one price, you are giv¬ 
ing them a good bargain for their money. If you have popular rides 
and you’ve got 30,000 people in your park and the Corkscrew, only 
50 % can ride it, then there’s a question as to whether they are 
going to give you good word of mouth and say, "I paid out there-- 

they have a great Corkscrew ride out there, and it is a two hour 

wait. It takes too long to ride it." Then, I think you’ve got 
to watch your word of mouth, and then you may be in trouble on one 
price admissions. That's the customer standpoint, which is the 
main, most important, to keep the good word of mouth going for you. 

On the other hand, you have a slow day and all those rides 
keep just as busy. They are going to continue running all the 
time. It’s going to run your maintenance up and it might be better 
if you were selling tickets on some ride. But the questions you 
always get back, we have never been able to answer--maybe some of 
these other gentlemen do--if you were charging 75^ for a flume 
ride, would you be able to carry 10,000 people a day on it? And 
I think that's what you’ve got to answer for yourself. I would 
say how high can they go? When we got into the business back in 
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’55, we thought a good ride was worth 25 ^ and if you gave every¬ 
body 10 rides* then they had to clear $ 2.50 value* and that’s 
about what the ticket was. I would say now that the price is be¬ 
tween 75^ and $1 for a top ride. If you are giving 10 rides* 

$7.50. It can go as high as people are willing to pay* 75^ for 
a ride or $1. I think you have got to mainly watch the word of 
mouth you are getting from your customers and be sure they are 
getting their money's worth and not going home and telling their 
neighbors* "Don't go out to Six Flags any more; it's not worth it." 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Charlie* do you think it is possible that we could 
have a one price ticket and yet charge inside for selective rides 
which I know is a conflicting statement. It wouldn't be a one 
price ticket* but it would be a 95$ one price ticket. Is that an 
alternative that you consider? 

MR. CHARLES THOMPSON: It's an alternative* but I don't see how 
you would ever make it work because you are getting another price 
after you are getting them in* and that would be awfully hard to 
advertise. 

MR. GARY WACHS: There's no question that in our major theme parks 
today* the value is there. But we are raising questions in our 
organization on the ability of the lower income group to afford 
our parks regardless of the value. The value can be there; but 
with inflation taking its toll in the lower income group* we may 
be losing some attendance at the bottom. We are trying to do some 
long range planning so if in the next two or three or four or five 
years we find that inflation is really giving us more trouble than 
it is now* we might well explore large or capital inputs; instead 
of putting $1 or $2 million in the year* skip a year and put some¬ 
thing large in the park every third year* $5 or $6 million magni¬ 
tude. Now* we have experimented with this in the park in Richmond* 
Virginia* Kings Dominion. We have a Lion Country Safari section 
in that park. We have a monorail that takes people through there* 
and I think our capacity on that is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 1*800 an hour. It’s a 20 minute ride* so it's a pretty sig¬ 
nificant attraction* I think* with the monorail and the installa¬ 
tion costs and the animals and everything else* it's about a $6 
million input. So we decided with that much of an investment at 
stake we almost had no choice but to try* so we did and we charged 

$1 per patron. Our ridership is in the vicinity of 60$ to 70$ of 

the park attendance. And that ride grossed over $1 million this 
year. Now* your comment is well taken. You have to advertise it. 
We did the best job we could to announce this in advance in every 
brochure and every TV spot and every newspaper because it's some¬ 
what of a credibility gap when you call yourself a pay one price 
park. But here again* with inflation* we think we have to think 

in new ways. And fortunately this worked out very well in that 

park. I hope we have an opportunity to try it elsewhere. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: Gary* to that end* do you not feel that you 
were actually selling two types of theme park. By that I mean* 
you were selling what I would consider a theme park or entertain¬ 
ment center* a thrill park* and you are also selling your Lion 
Country technique that you tried? What kind of response did you 
get on this? 

MR. GARY WACHS: The Lion Country section of the park was our 
first year preview center. The park as a whole opened in 1975* 
this year. And the Lion Country Safari section is a previous cen¬ 
ter that opened in 1974. But now it really is one park. It's one 
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theme park, and it’s advertised as the Kings Dominion although on 
a large sign out front we do have a Lion Country Safari as a hold¬ 
over from our previous center. But we think of it in terms of one 
theme park. And there just happens to be an outstanding attrac¬ 
tion in our park that we think we can charge for, and we are very 
glad to say it just plain worked out for us. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Obviously. The matter of taking that same dollar 
charge and applying it to a ride is a question of a little deeper 
scope. 

MR. GARY WACHS: I think it’s harder to do on a 60 second coaster 
or a ^0 second ride. But if we can ever raise the money to build 
a dark ride or very fine animation ride for $5* $6, $7 million, I 
think we’d have the courage to charge for it or try and charge 
for it. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: I think one of the attributes of the pay one price 
has been that you take a park and it is open a minimum of 12 hours 
during the main part of the season, and you charge a one price 
ticket. If you apply simple division to that, you come out with 
a cost ranging from 50^ to say 75^ an hour, and that’s always 
translated into pretty cheap entertainment, really. The quality 
most people get--it’s difficult I think personally to get the 
guests to relate to that or get them to go through that math. I 
think what they relate to more than anything else is how does it 
sound? Six dollars sounds good for all day and everything I want 
to do. How does $8 grab them and how does $8.50 or $9 grab them? 

A few years down the way we’re looking at that if we can stay 
with this one price. And that really, I think, is one of the key 
elements in this discussion. How high do you think it can go, I 
mean, dollar wise? Has anybody got an idea? Is it $9 or $10? 

Is it double figures? What is it? 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I don’t think any of us has the answer to it 
today. I think price is one of the hardest things in our business 
to research. Before just arbitrarily raising the price of our 
tickets, we have to consider what effect it will have on our local 
market. I think you’ve got two different breeds of cats here; 
you are talking about tourists that come into our park and then 
you try to penetrate your local market. I think this goes very 
much back to what Mr. Thompson was talking about, is how long are 
our guests going to stay in the park? When you start taking a 
look at the in-park in our Six Flags type of operation, you’ve 
got to take into consideration that that in-park revenue is gen- 
erated--52$ of our business is within what we call our local mar¬ 
ket. And this is the business that we cannot lose. I think one 
of the things that has really helped us in St. Louis is all of our 
professional sports are kind of setting the pace for us. One of 
the things I’m talking about now is professional football in St. 
Louis, to get an average seat in St. Louis is $10 now, plus you 
pay $2 to $3 to park, so when you put us on an eight, eight and 
a half hour stay on a sale of entertainment versus what you pay 
to see a football game or a movie or a basketball game, I think 
we are still a darn good value. 

MR. WAYNE WILSON: Larry, it seems to me too that the approach 
you’ve been taking with the parks with the two day pass or dis¬ 
count is probably going to become a growing trend. I think part 
of that is because over the past five or six years, the length of 
stay of parks has gone from five and a half up to eight hours. 

And the admission price has gone up commensurably. So on a cost 
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per hour basis, maybe, it’s held pretty steady, but I think there’s 
(got to be a physical limitation, how long can people stay. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: Wayne, I think this will play an important 
part in the price of tickets and also it.will play an important 
part in where our guests come from, especially if we go back into 
what we all faced last year in the energy crisis where we tried 
to advertise and promote a mini-vacation, is to come to St. Louis 
and spend three, four days in St. Louis and enjoy the park for a 
couple of days while you are here. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: One other alternative I'd like to throw open to 
you. We talked a lot about how high the price can go. I know 
some of you have some feelings about expenses and tremendous cost 
right now of significant capital improvements. It seems a major 
ride these days begins somewhere around not less than $1 million 
but more like two or three or more. You can’t just keep adding 
those to a park complex, amounts to $70 million. Also, the cost 
increases have been fantastic in our business over the last two 
years in particular, I believe, and I know some of you have some 
feelings about maybe we're providing too much. .Will there have 
to be some move toward cutting expenses by doing a negative thing, 
perhaps taking something away from the guests. Any thoughts? 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I feel very strongly that the philosophy of 
operations at St. Louis over the next five years has got to change. 
By this I mean that with the minimum wage keeping going up every 
year and our expenses, operating expenses, going anywhere from 8 % 
to 15$ and our revenues are just not keeping up with it. And I 
think when you get back into the price and not only your tickets 
but your food and beveraging, gifts and souvenirs, we may be reach¬ 
ing the height of our price structure right now. And in order to 
counteract this, I think we have to take an overall look at the 
philosophy of operation of the theme park. And by this, I mean, 
where shall we cut the line on keeping the park clean? That’s 
hard for me to say because I think we've built a lot of our suc¬ 
cess on cleanliness of the park and the landscape beauty of our 
park. But with everything keeping compounding on us, pretty soon 
we are going to have to be taking a look at it to see if we spend 
$250,000 for landscape, we may have to cut that back to $150,000 
or we may have to cut what we call our grounds keeping corps, we 
may have to cut that back from 150 guys per shift to 60. So I 
think we definitely have to take a look at the philosophy we are 
now operating under just to try to offset some of the inflation¬ 
ary expenses that we just have to face over the next couple of 
years, taxes, everything. 

MR. WAYNE WILSON: I think I’d argue with you. I think it’s very 
dangerous to try to consider cutting back in terms of the appear¬ 
ance of the park. But I think maybe in the same vein of what you 
are talking about is as thene parks constantly regenerate themselves 
instead of making a physical expansion, maybe the addition should 
be internalized so that you are not expanding your acreage, you 
are holding tight on the minimum acreage you need to service the 
grounds since maintenance costs and all other operational costs 
are pretty much directly related to the amount of space you've 
got to cover. To me, that’s kind of a partial solution to it. 

MR. CHARLES THOMPSON: I always felt that we started, when I was 
at Six Flags, duplicating popular rides. If you've got two flume 
rides and you've got a slow day, you close one of them down and 
save labor. I think, by the same token, you should analyze the 
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maintenance cost on every ride you've got and measure that to 
capacity. And I would start eliminating those low capacity, high 
rate maintenance rides. I think maybe you can reduce your over¬ 
head that way. A lot of people have disagreed with me. Say you 
have two of every ride in there, you'ie not getting the value of 
your buck, but you can sure cut your operating costs when you are 
not crowded, and you give everybody the same rides. If you've 
got 50 different rides, you've got to have 50 rides open if you 
are advertising every ride. You've got 25 of them duplicated, 
you've got half of them out when you have low crowds. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I think this is very true. I think if anybody 
in the theme park analyzes their salaries and wages, they will 
find that the seasonal salaries or wages run better than 50 $ of 
the total. I think that's what I'm trying to say when I take a 
look at cleanliness of the park and the operation, just the over¬ 
all philosophy I already have. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: Larry, I'm going to keep our park clean; 
you can let yours get dirty. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I didn't say I was going to get it dirty. I 
said I wasn't going to keep it as clean as it is today, possibly. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I'm sure Charlie remembers this conversa¬ 
tion. I think he was there, but we were walking down Main Street 
with Walt Disney and we were discussing our per capita. And it 
got up to $5-50* And Walt said, "How high can we really go?" 

It's the same discussion we are having here. And it was $3*50, 
and he thought we had reached our peak. So it can go as high as 
everything else does. Sports events, as Larry mentioned, and 
other things relating to entertainment, I think if we can keep 
pace with that and still give them their value and keep it clean. 

CHMN, FREEMAN: I would like at this time to open questions from 
the floor. You may address them to the whole panel or to anyone 
in particular. 

MR. BOB NICHOLS: I would like to have Wayne Wilson expand a little 
bit his ideas on the internal expense he is talking about. 

MR. WAYNE WILSON: Well, what I’m saying is, when you are trying 
to regenerate the park, there are some rides or attractions that, 
let's say, aren't popular or are.losing support, particularly a 
passive kind of attraction, has little appeal to it. So you re¬ 
place it with something that has more pizzazz or whatever. And 
I think, too, that also in addition to replacing areas within the 
park, there are oftentimes gaps within the interior of the park, 
dead areas that can be filled in. And I would certainly take the 
approach of filling in these as opposed to making physical expan¬ 
sion beyond the boundary of the park. 

A VOICE: I'm in a park called Jones, Michigan. We are a little 
bit different from theme parks as have been discussed. We don't 
have any rides, which makes it a little strange. But what we did 
is we bought the town of Jones, Michigan, which has been a ghost 
town, and restored it. And we do a lot of live shows and, of 
course, historical restorations and crafts. What kind of rules 
of thumb, if any, can there be for judging price based on these 
things other than rides because it would seem the number of rides 
was the main thing that you were using for determining price? 
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MR. WAYNE WILSON: I think what Charlie mentioned, he mentioned 
both rides and attractions. But I think also there is another 
measure that some people agree with, some people don’t. And that 
is cost per hour. It seems to he a very useful indicator of value 
except when the length of stay consists of primarily waiting in 
line. But I think that many attractions can he evaluated on the 
length of stay and there is a high degree of comparability between 
say, amusement parks and major theme parks on how that runs, like 
$1.40 per hour, for example, for total per capita spending. And 
as I said, the cost per hour is beginning to take off. It used 
to be fairly steady but then, at least, in the major theme parks, 
as their length of stay can’t go much beyond eight or eight and 
a half hours, then it’s got to go up. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Do you feel that a park without rides could charge 
a one price admission? 

MR. WAYNE WILSON: Sure. I don’t see much difference in that. I 
think that the problem possibly with the pay one price is where 
you do not have adequate capacity to handle people, then you are 
going to have a high frustration level. I think that’s why Dis¬ 
ney probably goes to a multiple pricing because with the crowds 
they get, and some of their major rides can handle maybe 1,000 or 
1,500 an hour, there is built in a tremendous frustration level 
with pay one price. I think another possible interesting thing 
that could be happening is that the development of, mini-parks and 
some of the amusement parks upgraded into more of -a theme park 
status, we are going to have admission prices or POP prices that 
are closing in on the major theme park, or I think, within a few 
more years, they will begin to. And I think that might be kind 
of interesting because you could have a $4, $8 or $12 million 
park with maybe 80$ or 70$ of the price of the major park, and 
yet the difference in investment could be 4, 5* 6 fold. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: If you are right, some of us are in the wrong 
business. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I'm not familiar with this gentleman's park, 
but I don’t think he has the same problems exactly in inflation 
that a ride park would have. You don’t have the inflated cost of 
rides and maintenance. You may be fortunate you don't have rides. 

MR. CHARLES THOMPSON: One more thing. I’m a great believer of 
word of mouth. If you have a park that's just attractions and no 
rides and you very carefully screen those people to see what they 
are saying about you when they leave, you will know when you start 
to overprice them. I think that's the only thing you can go on, 
if you want to keep charging until they scream. 

MR. WAYNE WILSON: I’d like to ask Larry or Gary if they feel they 
are seeing any price resistance. Frankly, I haven’t been able to 
detect much in the way of price resistance. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: No. 

MR. GARY WACHS: We aren’t seeing any at the front gate. I think 
we are typically seeing it on food, but I think that's fairly 
standard industry wide. But our prices have been extremely con¬ 
servative at the front gate, at least, our price increase. We 
started at a $6 gate in Kings Island in 1978 and we are only up 
to a $7 gate in 1975. And that averages to 44$ a year, which I 
think is very conservative. We have no complaints whatsoever on 
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the front gate. As Charlie says* it’s the word of mouth, and 
really it’s the product on the long run. And as long as the pro¬ 
duct’s there, we'r^ confident. We’re going to raise our prices 
at Kings Island and Kings Dominion at Richmond to $8 next year, 
and we feel comfortable in that because we think there is a pro¬ 
duct there. But what I really don’t know is the number of people 
out there that aren’t going to come to the park. You can’t sur¬ 
vey the park; you can’t survey people and find out attitudes, 
studies, if they aren’t coming to the park. And this is the area 
that we are a little bit worried about. How about that family 
making $8,000 to $12,000 when food prices are up 42$ across the 
board in three years? Somewhere that begins to take a crack at 
our industry. We’ve raised our front gate 4-J$ in three years, so 
so far we aren’t worried about the patron that comes to the park. 

We think there’s still some room to raise the gate. We can see 
going to $10 in the next few years, but we are worried about the 
bottom half of the economy or the bottom third of the income group. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: Gary, do you get any resistance from charg¬ 
ing children the same price as adults and then you don’t give them 
the value inside? 

MR. GARY WACHS: No. In 1972* we had a big internal squabble in 
our company about that and I think rightfully so because we were 
going against every tradition in the United States. Here again, 
we felt that we had to experiment because we didn’t think there 
was much to lose because if suddenly we had a hundred complaints 
at the front gate or a thousand phone calls, we were going to drop 
that one price and go to a child’s price, but we had to test--we 
tried it and because we had a lot of good children’s rides, to my 
surprise, we had no problem at all, no complaints whatsoever. 

A VOICE: Could I have a point of reference? Could we hear your 
1975 prices so we could relate to that, on your pay one price? 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: $6.95 and $7-95. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: $7-50, one price. 

MR. GARY WACHS: Kings Island would be $8.00. 

A VOICE: Secondly, Woody, would you care to comment on Gary’s 
feeling about the lower income, losing the lower income at the 
$7 and $8 and $9 level? And I make reference to that because 
Woody and I are neighbors in San Jose. They are building a $60 
rftillion park, and Frontier Village is $2j million park. And our 
attendance is about 450,000. And our pay one price next year is 
$4.50 for adults or children. But we do have a ticket plan also. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I’m not worried about it. I don’t know if 
I can really truthfully answer your question. But I don’t think 
that we are at a point yet, where, the lower income families are 
going to resist our price. I think that may come about some day, 
but I don’t think it’s here right now. Somehow the people find 
the money to do, even during the Depression that many of you in 
this room remember, people still found money for entertainment. 

And I think the same thing exists today. 

CHMN FREEMAN: Thank you very much. Item number 2--”Now that our 
industry has become firmly established, we are beginning to be 
attacked. We have become the target for ride manufacturers, in¬ 
surance companies, labor unions and professional associations. 
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They consolidate their knowledge and attack us individually. What 
can we do?” What are your thoughts? 

MR. GARY WACHS: I think it is an obvious problem. We are now 
growing up* and we have attained size and stature. We are much 
more visible as an industry than we used to be. And like any 
other industry or any other organization* when you obtain a cer¬ 
tain size* you are going to be under attack somewhere* somehow. 

And I think* broadly speaking* we can start communicating. We 
have a lot of common problems that because of our size are not 
problems of the smaller amusement parks. And I think there are 
a number of ways we can increase this communication. As an in¬ 
dustry* we still aren’t terribly competitive although in some 
cases I think some of the parks may be a little bit. But there 
are a lot of industries that are competitive that have formed 
formal associations or federations or some sort of contact where 
they can communicate their problems and gear up to the extent that 
when something comes down the road of a severe nature to the in¬ 
dustry* they are ready to act on it as a group* strength in num¬ 
bers. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I think also one of the things we can do* when 
we purchase* not only from rides here but from any manufacturer* 
that we should start stipulating to a contractual agreement with 
the manufacturer that we can look into the future to really ex¬ 
pect them to keep their specs the same as what they sold us rides 
for. For example* that we don’t start changing shafts on differ¬ 
ent kinds of pumps* that we don’t start changing the size of axles. 
This creates a problem for us at inventory levels. However* when 
we buy things that we may have the only ride or one of ten rides 
in the United States* we are somewhat handicapped or handcuffed 
to the point that we are at the mercy of the manufacturer. 

One of the problems that we had on the flume ride this past 

year--we had a motor burn out so I called Errol McKoy* who is 

general manager of our park in Georgia* and said* ’’Errol* send us 
your flume ride motor. We just had ours burn out.” So he threw 
it on a pickup and got all the way to St. Louis and the shaft size 
was different. We’ve got to have research* we’ve got to have de¬ 
velopment. I guess what I’m saying is you can’t stop the progress. 
But when we buy a ride* maybe we could be able to keep the specs 

the same as what we purchased on the rides. Then we don’t have 

to have obsolete inventory sitting around. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I don’t think we are having it any differ¬ 
ent from many other industries. The ride manufacturers have their 
problems* they have the same problems* all of these that you have 
mentioned here; and they don't have any choice but to pass it on 
to us* the same as insurance companies and so forth. I think it's 
just a question of watching your costs* your labor costs in par¬ 
ticular and everything that you do. I don’t think we are being 
attacked. 

MR. CHARLES THOMPSON: Wouldn't it be nice to know what all the 
other parks are paying in insurance premiums before you start 
negotiating? 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I don’t think that you can do that because 
it wouldn’t do me any good to know what Disneyland was paying. I 
happen to know. Everybody's situation is different. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I can give you one good example of where bring- 
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ing several parks together has, I think, improved the power to ne¬ 
gotiate for us this year. And this has been with ASCAP, the prob¬ 
lems that we have had with them. We brought all our parks together 
and we have tried to collectively negotiate the best deal for not 
only the theme park but eventually the whole entertainment business, 
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CHMN. FREEMAN: Any questions from the floor on this? If not, 
we'll move on to another question, which is somewhat related. 

"Theme parks have been described as organizations of intense pride. 
Most parks want to do their thing their way. Even though few 
theme parks compete directly with each other, there is very little 
cooperation among them. Is this healthy or harmful to the industry?*^ 


MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I would only suggest you change the word "co¬ 
operation" to "communication", because I know that at Taft Broad¬ 
casting parks we have learned something from every person on my ^ 

left, right down the line, beginning with Charlie Thompson. And 
I think there is cooperation when you go out and ask for it. I 
just don't think we have any good means of formal communication 
that acts as preventive medicine for problems that are going to 
come down the road in two or three years. I think we are a new — 

industry and we are constantly reacting and we have got to get 
some kind of an organization that allows us to handle these things. 


MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I think we do cooperate. I think it's a 
good word. I don't say that we do it to the fullest, but those 
of us who work closely together, if one of us has a problem, he 
calls up, if he needs a motor or a transformer and we have it, we 
see that they get it, And I think that we have worked close to¬ 
gether with people. We are not going to necessarily furnish a 
flume motor to somebody that never will have one. But I get calls 
all the time, and I call people all the time, and I've never been 
turned down for any information. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: We just don't tell you the truth, Truman. I 
think there are certain degrees of information that we very def¬ 
initely share now, that we really need to look into the future to 
share with each other because what it means to all of us is dollar 
savings. For example, we all now are falling -under the OSHA regu¬ 
lations. I think if any one park is inspected and they find things 

at least the rest of the industry should know about it. Secondly, 

I think for us to have a safety committee in this industry would 
be one of the greatest things that we could provide. What this 
means is it drops our insurance rates every year if we can run a 
safer park, plus, the closest thing to us is we don't get that 
person hurt in that park. And I think we are all very safety con¬ 
scious. I think we have also seen good examples of how we have 
come together to work as a unit. Year before last when we were 
all faced with the energy crisis, we went to Washington. We 
screamed and raised enough heck up there, before we got out, they 
realized what a business this was and how vital and how important 
it is to the economy of each state. We may be working together 
more than people realize, but we are kind of fragmented. Maybe 
the question is, should we pull together organizations and groups 
to represent us so that we all know that we are represented? 
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MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I'd like to take offense at the safety part. 

We do have a safety committee,.and I happen to be chairman of it. 

One thing I would like to tell you. The question has come up many 
times since I have been connected with the IAAPA, and that is why 
don't we have some system whereby an operator has trouble with the 
ride, somebody's been seriously injured or he has made a change in 
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the ride, safety change of some kind, but it actually is an acci¬ 
dent-reporting this would help all our members. We've talked 
about this for at least 15 years that I'm aware of, and one of 
the reasons that we can't do it is our legal consultant told us 
not to. If we start to put out a bulletin to say so-and-so had 
an accident, we would then have to have a communications system 
where somehow we would have to know about everyone of them. Once 
you start, you have to do it 100$ of the time or you are liable. 
It's just human nature, if you do have an accident, that you don't 
like to tell the whole world about it, so it's a hard thing to do. 
And again, you have to do it 100$ of the time or you can be liable 
for that one time you don't do it. 

MR. WAYNE WILSON: I'd like to discuss one idea. Looking at the 
major theme parks maybe as a single media, where if you combine 
the major theme parks and take their areas of dominant influence 
and could get national coverage for say a major consumer company, 
this would certainly give a high degree of cooperation, which 
would be very difficult to accomplish given the individual self 
interest of each park's marketing department--I think marketing 
is probably the most sensitive element when it comes to coopera¬ 
tion. I think certainly safety--cooperation is important there 
because it helps everybody in terms of insurance rates. There are 
areas relating to financial liability of attractions; they are 
important because that affects the way the banks look at the in¬ 
dustry, and it is looked at as an industry. But I just thought 
I would throw this idea out and see what you think. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: One of my big feelings on what Wayne is talk¬ 
ing about, trying to pool all parks together for a major marketing 
thrust, is that we do have self pride, we do have the pride of 
accomplishment. And even though Gary and I work very close and 
Truman, Marriott of Chicago, works very close with, we are still 
in competition with those markets between St. Louis and Chicago, 
between us and Cincinnati. And one of the problems that I see, 
trying to pull the industry together from a marketing standpoint, 
is that if we corner anything in St. Louis, if we feel it is worth 
a quarter of a million people to us, I'm not going to get on the 
phone and call Gary and say, "Hey, I've got the greatest idea in 
the world. If you'll get right on it, we’ll share that middle 
market." Nor would I expect Gary to do me that way or Truman. 

This is the problem that I see in trying to pull a group to¬ 
gether. I just don't see it working in our industry from the 
standpoint of marketing. The other things we have talked about, 

I am in agreement with. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Just to kind of change the pace a bit but also to 
add a very meaningful part to this workshop, we have a slide pre¬ 
sentation, which is the product of R. Due11 & Associates, having 
to do with the history of theme parks. I believe it is 12 or 15 
minutes. I've seen it. I highly recommend it. We have Ira West 
here. I'd like Ira, Vice President of Duell & Associates, to give 
us a few comments or introductory comments, hopefully, about the 
presentation. At the completion of that, we have two further ques¬ 
tions that have a direct bearing on architecture and what’s hap¬ 
pening in theme parks today. So I think this would be not only 
a good change of pace but also a good foundation for the questions 
we are going to entertain. 

MR. IRA WEST: We put this slide show you are about to see together 
last year in our office. It was done at the request of the Ameri- 
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can Institute of Architects of which group we are a member. But 
we don't do what almost all the other architects in the country 
do. We are really in show business. We use architecture as the 
means to accomplish it. So this was for their benefit. It was 
geared to them afid explains to an architect just what a theme park 
is, or at least, what our impression of a theme park is. The 
slides you'll see in the latter part of this show represent parks 
we have either designed from scratch or parks we have gone into 
and remodeled. I think it's self explanatory and I hope you all 
enjoy it. 

(Slide show presented.) 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Thank you, Ira. That excellent multi-media show 
more or less leads us into the two final questions that we have 
prepared. "A general sameness in theme park rides, attractions, 
architecture and operations will eventually destroy the industry's 
uniqueness and ultimately cause the demise of some of the weaker 
parks." Questions to that statement: "Is this a legitimate con¬ 
cern?" An additional question: "Has the lack of forward or mas¬ 
ter planning contributed to the sameness?" 

MR. RANDALL DUELL: The sameness, I think, could come about by 
lack of master planning. But I think more serious things, as far 
as looking ahead in the master planning, is more serious than the 
sameness. It soulds like you don't have imagination enough to do 
two parks. I don't believe that. And the master planning or the 
future planning, whichever you want to call it, I think is terribly 
important. So I suggest very strongly to think ahead, not only 
of what's going to go in but the area it's going to fit in and 
what's going to be needed there in the way of utilities and things 
that you can prepare ahead of time to save yourself a lot of head¬ 
aches and money for you down the line. That's the way I see it. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Let me ask you a question, maybe a couple of ques¬ 
tions. Do you detect a sameness today in theme parks? Now, I 
don't necessarily want to confine that question to architecture. 

MR. RANDALL DUELL: I don’t know how you describe sameness. If 
you -are talking about the physical look of it as far as landscap¬ 
ing and architecture, no. I don't think it's the same because no 
two sites are the same. Magic Mountain, for instance, is a bare 
sand hill which you started with and you developed everything, 
whereas Opryland, you have a lot of beautiful trees. And I don't 
feel there is any sameness between those two parks. If you put 
two park sites by each--in the same terrain or the same problems, 
they might be the same, but I don't think they are the same. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: A question that comes to my mind, and I might in¬ 
ject here is, when theme parks began, say, in the mid ' 50 's and 
early ' 60 's, a theme park was really an incredibly unique item. 

And now of course ‘because of the success of theme parks, there is 
a lot more of them, and typically they all have clean grounds, 
nice landscape. Most of them have a pay one price policy. They 
typically have so many shows--some have a little more; some have 
a little less—and really I guess the question might be, is this 
significant, you know? Is this significant now or will it be sig¬ 
nificant in the years to come? Will we have too many of them? 

And will the fact that the combination rather of having too many 
having those similarities bring about problems in the industry in 
terms of success of the various parks? 
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MR. RANDALL DUELL: The number is too many? I wouldn’t know. But 
the sameness, I just think that there is no way they could be the 
same. Every time you deal with a different group of people and 
different site, you’ve got a different--and I think, after all, 
the thing that we are doing, as our film pointed out, we are de¬ 
signing architecture as such; we’re designing entertainment to 
take care of these people. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Are you designing an environment? 

MR. RANDALL DUELL: An environment and atmosphere. I look at it 
as an atmosphere rather than architecture. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I hope Randy hasn’t forgotten that we are 
building two exactly alike. 

MR. RANDALL DUELL: But there again, you have two completely dif¬ 
ferent sites. One is flatter than a pancake and the other has a 
lot of roll to it, so no matter how much you try to make them 
alike, they are going to be different. 

MR. WAYNE WILSON: I really think it is a matter of degree because 
most major theme parks have a fairly comparable mix in terms of 
the major rides, the flat rides, they have a few shows--and a lot 
of shows are certainly different in detail but similar--generically, 
they are similar. I think probably the important point is there 
might be too many parks. As the number of parks increase and 
they are similar to one another, then I think it makes it probably 
more difficult for the initial parks who are drawing from 600 , 700 
miles to extend their draw and to effectively capture the tourist 
market to the extent that tourists come into an area and they have 
something similar at home. It kind of takes the urgency out of 
that visit. On the other hand, when you look at the tourist mar¬ 
ket, I would think that more of the specialized kind of attrac¬ 
tions certainly are kind of a viable alternative. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I agree with Mr. Duell that architecturally 
none of the parks are alike. But one of the things I have found 
in our research that we do, we have begun to be compared to other 
parks, and I think this is something, as we saturate the market, 
that we’ve all got to be careful of. I think we in the industry 
have got to take the initiative to move forward with some R & D 
to come up with some new rides. You know, everybody loves a win¬ 
ner, and we have a tendency to lean to the rides that have been 
proven and that are successful instead of taking that extra step, 
to bring in new rides and help the ride manufacturers develop, 
initiate thought within our own parks so that we can stimulate 
thought within the ride manufacturers. 

I think we have got to keep going forward. I don’t want to 
see us reach a point of stagnation. We’ve got an ocean of talent 
in this room and I think we should be using the talent that’s in 
this room to giving AREA development, to be giving these guys-- 
fill them full of ideas and let them come up with what’s better 
for our business. 

MR. CHARLES THOMPSON: Parks are going through a cycle. It was 
unheard of to have games in the park. Now, we’ve all got games. 

It was unheard of to have a roller coaster. If we haven't gotten 
them, we are getting them. It appears to me that when you ask 
what the kids like or what you like about visiting any park, the 
three things they like--first they like best the cleanliness. 
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either that, or it’s the landscaping or it’s the young people that 
are running the park. They may not he in those three areas, but 
isn’t that still the top three things they like about your park? 

There’s only so many rides that you can have. You’ve got to 
continue trying to be original in how you dress them, what kind 
of a background you give them. But I think 90 % of it is land¬ 
scaping, architecture, the setting, how you train your kids and 
the showmanship you give. That's something we haven’t touched on 
much here is showmanship. You can have two identical rides and 
get different reactions on just how you operate it. Wardrobe, 
that’s very important. I think there is a sameness, but I'm not 
worried about it. I think it is a cycle. I think we will all 
come back to the roller coasters. When people quit riding roller 
coasters, we'll tear them down and build up something else. And 
I can't see any problem. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Let me interrupt just a moment and go ahead and 
read the fifth question because it's so closely related. ’’The 
one time strict adherence to theming is degenerating. So-called 
theme parks are beginning to add fair and carnival attractions 
without regard to theming. Any place that adopts a pay one price 
ticket policy is calling itself a theme park. What is a theme 
park and is there any significance to being a theme park?” 

MR. RANDALL DUELL: I don’t think it’s quite right to say it’s 
degenerating.. I’m sure they’re adding the carnival rides and the 
coasters and the corkscrew rides and all the things that we were 
opposed to in the early stages. But it has only decreased our 
design problems to come up with ideas, to dress out the streets 
and marquee the rides in such a way that the person that doesn't 
want to go into the ride and ride still has a pleasant experience 
of going down the streets and the park like atmosphere. I think 
as long as you keep that I don't think we are going to degenerate. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I think originally a theme park was something 
that we built around history, we built around sections within our 
park. For example, at Six Flags, we definitely built it around 
the six flags that have flown over Texas. You can sit at Six 
Flags Over Texas today and look down the street and you can’t see 
over 200 feet in front of you. So to me, this always led me to 
believe that the paying guests that come into the park, when they 
get to the point of intersection, they've got a different world 
that could be waiting for them any way that they want to turn. I 
think this builds in-park stay. I know it builds in-park stay 
because a guy can walk within a circle for an hour and a half and 
you don’t ever get without a hundred foot radius. I think it’s 
something that’s awfully important to parks and something I think 
we should stay with. What a theme park is, I really don’t know. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Is it an entertainment center? Is that a better 
description? 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I think we in the business at Six Flags have 
somewhat gotten away from the word "theme." I think we’re selling 
entertainment today. I think we all are. But I also think that 
themed entertainment may be what we are talking about, back to the 
six sections of the park, you know. However, I don’t think a guy 
will enjoy a flume ride nor will he enjoy a roller coaster any 
more if it’s in the Spanish section or the U.S. A. section. But I 
think architecturally it’s got to support the ride. 
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MR. WAYNE WILSON: One determinator is that the theme park simply 
has a broader appeal to the family unit than a pier or a midway 
for a variety of reasons, I guess. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I can tell you, if you are going into a 
new area and building a theme park, that you’d better add some¬ 
thing to it or you’re going to have a lot of explaining to do. 

For two and a half years I’ve been trying to tell the people in 
the San Francisco area what a theme park is. We added a couple 
of things--to either call it a Themed Amusement Park or Family 
Entertainment Center or something like that, because most of the 
people don’t know what a theme park is. 

A VOICE: I understand some of you people up there at the table 
have a policy at your establishments involving no refunds and no 
rain checks. I wonder how you do it? 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: Very carefully. 

A VOICE: Are there any exceptions to your rule? 

MR. GARY WACHS: There aren’t any that I know of. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: There is--and I speak now for Six Flags Over 
Mid-America--there is an exception for us. If we have any type 
of unavoidable injury, if a person gets sick within, say, two 
hours after they have been in the park--it’s a judgment call, be¬ 
lieve me. But at times, yes, we do override that rule. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: The man asked how do we get away with it? Anybody 
want to touch on that? 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I think you just do it. You make some people 
mad. We make people mad every year, but when you put the rules 
down-- 

A VOICE: I'm dealing here with a very personal thing. Maybe we 
are sitting one place in the country, which is unique, I don’t 
know. When we have a rain problem, it is our fault and people 
come down, thundering down in great numbers. We tried a policy 
of no rain checks. Immediately there would be 100 people say- 
one is appointed the lawyer for the group, and we have a problem. 
What do you do? 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: We just don't give them to them. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: To be a little more specific, I think we all do 
a lot of signing out front before they get in, that wording prom¬ 
inently in front of the guests. I think we all print it on our 
tickets. As an additional thing, I've tried to reason with the 
guests and explain that it is nothing we are ashamed of. It's a 
policy--we do display it prominently. And one of the key reasons 
is that if you are going to have a theme park or a park like I 
know, you are open every day, rain, shine or otherwise. You are 
there, and if it rains while you are there, you are going to stay 
because typically it doesn't last all day. Now, other people that 
have rain check policies have a little different criteria. What 
I try to say to them is, ’’Give me the definition of rain.” Is it 
a mist, is it a ten minute down pour, is it a monsoon? What is 
rain? What’s rain to you may not be rain to me. The only thing 
that I have found that works, particularly when you are in a spe¬ 
cific situation, where you’ve got people there in front of you, 
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is that you do your best to reason with them. You are there. You 
are going through the expense. You might say also, this gentleman 
was someone in the park and they had travelled 300 miles to visit 
you and it came a mist and you closed the place down. How would 
he feel about that? Most people wouldn’t want their money back; 
they’d like to stay. They drove a long way to get there. I don’t 
think there is any escape from reasoning. But I think you have to 
do the other things, you know. You have to prominently tell the 
people, even advertise, you know, in the proper way. 

MR. CHARLES THOMPSON: One think we used to do on our raincheck 
is that immediately when we saw that it was going to rain, we put 
A frames out in front of the park before--no rainchecks, so any¬ 
body could see that it was getting ready to rain, would know it 
before they got in. There were cases where we could not satisfy 
them. And we gave them a card of David Blackburn. If they were 
mad enough to write Mr. Blackburn that they had been to the park 
and they had only been there 30 minutes and it started raining, 
if they took the time to write that letter, .we slipped them tickets 
by the mail. But you don’t do it at the front gate. 

A VOICE: I might add the fact, we don’t close rides when it rains. 
It’s also a key factor, I think, in our defense of our rain policy. 

MR. ERROLL MCKOY: Errol McKoy, Six Flags Over Georgia. We also 
do not close rides when it nains, and that’s a good point in our 
favor as a sound reasoning point for not giving a refund. 

MR. GARY WACHS: I think that’s why 40 % of theme management has 
receding hairlines which exceeds the industry average. Also, I 
think since theme parks are funded by publicly held companies, you 
have to define a theme park as a park by which the management 
spends one month a year worrying about operations and eleven months 
a year worrying about the budget, the bottom line, earnings per 
share, return on equity. I think there would be general agreement 
with that. There is an awful lot of work, supplying the needs of 
the publicly held organizations. I might say that as far as the 
sameness of the park, I don't regard that as a problem either be¬ 
cause there’s still some 16 or 17 major theme parks in the country 
today, and I don’t think that’s in any sense an overproliferation 
of theme parks, when you think of the country as large as it is, 
there's over 200,000,000 people in the U. S.A. I don’t think 
there's any chance of a strong increase in theme parks because 
they are regional parks and they depend at least upon a 150 mile 
radius f.or their support and the cost of the parks is going up so 
sharply. But I think everyone would agree that there just isn’t 
going to be a large building program any more in the theme park 
industry. You might have one or two or three more. But even if 
you have 20 or 25 theme parks, that isn’t a proliferation. They 
are still 300 or 400 miles apart, average. So I think any question 
about the sameness is probably not relevant so far. 

MR. WAYNE WILSON: I’d like to make a point on that. Gary, you 
mentioned 16 theme parks, and I’m wondering where you draw the 
line. There are a lot of ’’amusement parks,” which have been up¬ 
grading continually. At what point do they go from being an amuse¬ 
ment park to suddenly being knighted a theme park? We probably 
have 30 or 35 , 40 plus theme parks unless you want to use a dollar 
amount. Most of your major theme parks probably are in the forty 
million; but there are a lot of theme parks around twenty-five, 
so I don’t know. Maybe it’s a moot question. I think there is a 
lot of minor or smaller attractions that are emerging into this 
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field, very silently maybe, and we’re not that much aware of it. 

MR. GARY WACHS: I wouldn’t argue that point except just to say 
that the policy, we consider parks for the reproduction costs any¬ 
where about $35, $40 million. And these are the parks in the coun¬ 
try today that we try and compare ourselves to in operations, in 
architecture and size and so forth. A theme park is a park with 
reproduction cost or investment of $20 million, incorporating some 
of the things we are talking about today—pay one price and a lot 
of landscaping, regional draw, and that sort of thing--but our 
organization generally regards 16 or 17 parks with an investment 
over $35j $40 million as theme parks. 

MR. CHARLES THOMPSON: Any park that draws over a million-two or 
million-three has got to be a pretty important park, whether you 
call it theme or not. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: I think you can have a theme park that costs 
a million dollars if that’s what it is, if it is themed and de¬ 
signed to the best capability and it functions as a family type 
of entertainment. I think it very well can be.a theme park at a 
million bucks. 

A VOICE: My question is, with the recent popularity of the more 
or less thrill rides, your roller coaster, your new Arrow rides, 
is this an indication that the audience profile at the theme park 
tomorrow is going to get more and more like the motion pictures 
with the teenager dating group as compared to the true family en¬ 
tertainment complex? It seems like those corkscrews, coasters 
and even the flume has a limited usage when you take the broad 
age ranges that you theoretically design a park for. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: I’d like to comment on that question a little bit. 

I think what most theme parks are doing, both in terms of the pro¬ 
motions and the ride that you describe, is working against a seg¬ 
ment of the market which is, we will say, the most leverageable, 
and that tends to be, this day and time, the younger market. They 
seem to have money; they seem to have transportation; they seem 
to have the desire to have that kind of enjoyment. Most of the 
activities I see personally in the industry are directed now toward 
the younger guests, the teenager, the 13 to 21 year old. 

MR. CHARLES THOMPSON: I think it’s just now forming a market for 
those young adults. "When we first took polls of who our paying 
customers were, there were less than 12 % in that bracket. Now, 

I imagine it is much higher. I think you can overcompensate and • 
go back to nothing but young people if you get too much hard rock 
and everything. I think it is perfectly balanced now, but I think 
it could very well go over the other way. 

A VOICE: I’m from Kentucky and we have a park that is nine years 
old, a small theme park. And we have never used any kind of credit 
cards. I would like to know what percentage of your gate business 
is from credit cards, approximately what percentage of your income 
is from shop sales as a result of credit cards, and I never see 
them use credit cards at food, and I am sure at fast food it would 
take too long. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: For our park in Mid-America, we do about 8$ 
of our front gate business on credit cards, but we do not accept 
credit cards anywhere in the park but at the front gate only. We 
think the success of food stands or gifts and souvenir stands is 
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how fast you can run the cash register. We will not accept credit 
cards in the park because it slows the operation down by the time 
you go through the imprint process. We use three major credit 
cards, by the way, at the front gate. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: We plan to use the three major credit cards 
at the main gate* at certain sit-down restaurants and in the shops, 
the merchandise shops. I can’t tell you a percentage because we 
are not open yet. 

MR. GARY WACHS: I guess ours is about but ours is an accomo¬ 
dation. That’s all it is. 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: We think there is a psychological thing with 
using a credit card at the front gate. If a guy comes up and sees 
that he can put $40 or $50 on a credit card, it frees up money 
for when he gets in the park if he wants to buy the kids gifts 
and souvenirs and extra food items. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: That’s probably one of the strongest features for 
it. 

MR. FIRESTONE: You ask the average man of the street what a theme 
park is; he doesn’t know. He says, ”0h, that’s a big, large park, 
big'large amusement park." That’s the only definition that he has. 
He doesn’t know what a theme park is. And I still say that a small 
park and a theme park are the same. It’s the same old potato salad 
with fresh mayonnaise on it. They’ve brought it up to date. 

A VOICE: I'd like to ask you gentlemen where your biggest market 
segment is. We talked about the teenagers, but what family--I 
assume a couple and what age children--where is that big segment 
that you aim for in your publicity, your marketing, your approach? 

MR. LARRY COCHRAN: We aim at the 19 to 34 year olds with two kids, 
basically within a hundred miles. Here again, keep in mind, this 
is the most important market we have, 50$. 

CHMN. FREEMAN: Is yours any different, Gary? 

MR. GARY WACHS: At Kings Island about 80$ of our people were 45 

years old or younger, so we really don't appeal to too many people 
50, 60 years old. Maybe it's just too much hiking. I don't know. 
But we think that we have a balance. And that’s the key word when 
you charge $8 at the front gate. You have to have a balance, some¬ 
thing for the kids, something for the teenagers, something for 
the families, something for the grandparents. We have a $2 million 
theater, we have a roller coaster, we have a porpoise show, and 
so on, to maintain the balance. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: I think the key word is to gear your adver¬ 
tising to who makes the decision to come. You have to find that 
out first. I think it varies. But it is interesting to find out 
who makes the decision to come. 

MR. GARY WACHS: One thing, as long as you don’t overcompensate, 
the thrill rides and the exciting rides really help the night time 
business, and we find at Kings Island and Kings Dominion people 
stay a lot longer if they have them—because I think at night time 
you do have the kids, more or less; and it’s helped the night time 
operation quite a bit. 
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CHMN. FREEMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, we have run out of time, and 
I would like to say that I am speaking for all of the panel members. 
What we have done here, be it a little different perhaps from lis¬ 
tening to speeches or people talk about more specific things, we 
sincerely hope that it has been meaningful to you, at least some 
way. We tried to touch on today type problems and questions. And 
if you don’t mind, I would like you to join me in thanking the 
panel members who have come from all over the country to be here 
today. 


... The workshop adjourned at 5 p.m. ... 


GAMES WORKSHOP 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1975 
SOUTH BALLROOM 


The Games Workshop convened at 3 p.m., Alf Phillips, Jr., 
Canada’s Conklin Shows, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, presiding. 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Madames and Messieurs, welcome to the Games Work¬ 
shop. It is an honor for our company to be asked to chair this 
meeting. 

Canada’s Conklin Shows has operated in the amusement industry 
for over 50 years principally in Canada with a few operations in 
the United States. We’re in the amusement business. In the game 
business I have found that most of the good ideas come from the 
United States. 

Today we have come to exchange ideas with you. It's not very 
often that you get as much talent in the game business in one room 
as we have today. Now, we’ll present our planned program; and 
after each presentation we will ask for a question and answer per¬ 
iod. Then, at the end we’ll ask for your participation to relate 
any new ideas that you may think would be of interest. The con¬ 
cept of the workshop--and it will become obvious as we progress-- 
is themed games and corporate sponsorship. 

Now it’s my pleasure to introduce the panel to you. Our panel 
is comprised of some interesting and attractive experts in the game 
business. Each one has a special interest in some area of the game 
business. We have asked them to come today to expound on those 
areas, so that you can benefit from their expertise. 

From Cedar Point Amusement Land located in the Buckeye State 
of Ohio, may I present Dianne Ohly, Administrative Manageress of 
Games, Dianne. 

From Hawaii, the Manageress of Games of E. K. Fernandez Shows, 
Linda Fernandez. 

Representing Bob’s Space Racers, manufacturers and operators 
of group games, water games, from Holly Hills, Florida, Jack Mendes. 

Now, at this time I would like to move right on with the pro¬ 
gram. I'll ask Dianne Ohly to take over. 
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"The Training of Game Personnel” 

by 

Dianne R. Ohly, Cedar Point Amusement Land* Sandusky, OH 

MS. DIANNE R. OHLY: First of all I would like to thank Mr. Phillips 
and the staff of the IAAPA for giving us this opportunity. We 
brought along our training presentation; and this is what we use 
to orient new employees as they come into the games department. 
Because all games are different, it’s a-general orientation. We 
do extensive training in specific areas on an individual basis. 

I think I would just like to go ahead and show the presenta¬ 
tion. And, I would be glad to answer any of your questions. 

(Slide presentation,) 

Welcome to the Cedar Point Games Department. This presenta¬ 
tion was designed to help you understand the operation of our de¬ 
partment and will cover your typical working day. Perhaps you 
haven’t had any similar working experience. Don’t let that worry 
you. We will be available to help you in any way. 

All our personnel wear assigned uniforms. Uniforms must be 
kept neat and clean. Name tags are to be worn as part of the 
uniform and are available at the Games Office. The required foot¬ 
wear for games personnel, with the exception of leasing agents, 
is navy blue deck shoes or white nurses' or waitresses' shoes. 

The deck shoes are available for purchase by employees at the 
Wardrobe Department at cost, if you desire to buy them there. We 
will not allow sandals, bare feet, open-toed or open-heeled shoes. 

You will be given your schedule and place of assignment after 
this program. All personnel must punch in and out on the time 
clock located in the Games Office Lobby. Time cards will be placed 
in the rack by the game to which you are assigned. Your card will 
be verified by your games agent. The agent is required to keep a 
time sheet recording your time to turn into the office each night. 

We will give you specific instructions on the use of the time clock 
when you report to work. You must punch in prior to your shift's 
starting time. You will be paid from the time your shift starts. 

Cash Control. Each game is assigned a change fund. This 
fund is picked up at Cash Control prior to the opening of the game 
each morning. If you are responsible for picking up the change 
fund, report to Cash Control, present your I.D. card and request 
the change fund for your game. Upon receipt verify that the cor¬ 
rect change fund has been issued. Count all currency individually. 
Count the number of rolls of each coin denomination and calculate 
the dollar amount. Report any discrepancy to the Cash Control 
Personnel. Do not accept the change fund if a discrepancy exists. 

Go direct to your work location from Cash Control. When you 
reach your location, put the money in the specified place. During 
the course of the day Cash Control personnel will pick up cash 
from your game. You’ll be notified of the time in advance. The 
agent in charge of your game may designate you to count the cash 
and list it on the cash control card for pickup. All currency to 
be picked up must be pre-counted, faced, bound by denomination and 
listed on the cash control card. This is done on the front of the 
card only. No coins will be listed. The card along with the money 
will be placed in the cash control bag which has been provided to 
you by Cash Control prior to pickup. This bag will be locked by 
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you. You must ask the person picking up the hag to show you pro- ... 
per identification. 

Handling cash in the game. All change aprons are kept in 
the game and in no instance should be worn outside the game. You 
will be given a designated amount of money from your agent in order 
to make change for guests. 

At no time should you hold in your apron excess amounts of 
coins or bills, especially large bills. These should be turned 
over to your agent or put in the designated place during the hours 
of operation. 

Stock. Each game agent is. responsible for keeping the game 
fully stocked and displayed at all times. This is a sample order 
book which is used by the agent to order stock from our warehouse. 
Orders for stock are ordered by the game by the warehouse super¬ 
visor on checkout sheets. Each game is assigned specific order 
dates. Orders must be placed prior to 6 p.m. in the evening, and 
stock is delivered in the morning. 

When the warehouse men arrive with the stock, the agent or 
designated person will verify the count of same and sign the charge 
slip. It is very important that your stock order is checked with 
the stock being delivered. 

Cleanliness and displays. It is extremely important that the 
game’s facility be kept clean and well displayed. In part this is 
to counter the reputation that many games operations have acquired 
for being dirty and poorly maintained. 

A bright attractive display is all important to the successful 
operation of the game. As many prizes as possible should be used 
in creating a good display. When stuffed animals are used, they 
should always be displayed so that the animal is facing the pros¬ 
pective player. As much as possible prizes should be awarded from 
stock bins or back rooms to keep the display in tact and as full 
looking as possible throughout the day. 

Inventories. Inventories are taken regularly. This is a 
sample inventory sheet that you will be using. Agents are notified 
in advance when we will require an inventory. This is usually done 
at closing on Sunday night. 

Dingers. In most games there are dingers which must be acti¬ 
vated on every play. The dinger is rung each time there is a play 
made in the game. Readings are taken daily by the supervisor and 
turned into the Games Office to determine the number of plays. This 
amount is compared to the actual cash turned into Cash Control. 

Operations. As a game’s host or hostess, your job is vitally 
important, because the success of any game depends first on its 
operator. Most midway games can make some money with an attendant. 
But, with an enthusiastic well trained operator the receipts can 
be astonishing. 

You must be very encouraging to your guests to bring them into 
your game. Once they come in, be sure to explain how to play the 
game and how the prizes are won. If there are any questions later, 
refer them to the sign. 

Keep signs clear and unobstructed at all times. Once guests 
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have started playing, it is your job to keep them playing. When 
they win the biggest prize, do not automatically pull your larg¬ 
est prize. Instead, give them a choice of anything in the game. 
Sometimes they will prefer something else. 

Every time you have a winner be sure to let everyone know 
that this has happened. In other words, make an effort to empha¬ 
size the fact that you have a winner. 

Often games look easier than they actually are. It then be¬ 
comes the operator’s responsibility to restore the confidence of 
the guest in himself and in the game. 

If you have a maintenance problem of any kind, call the Games 
Office immediately and report it. At closing all employees on 
that shift will clean and help to restock the game before leaving. 

Turning in cash at closing. The procedure for turning in 
cash at closing is the same as for cash pickups in terms of count¬ 
ing, facing, binding, and listing cash on cash control cards. Re¬ 
turn the cash bag, which has been locked by you, to Cash Control 
Personnel at the proper window location in Cash Control. Sign 
name and I.D. number and cashier’s signature in the returning 
column of your sign-in sheet. Leave only on approval of Cash 
Control Personnel. Turn in agent’s time sheet to Games Office. 

You then may punch out and leave for the day. 

Our supervisors are always available to assist you in any way 
and to answer your questions. We urge you to contact them for any 
reason you may deem necessary. 

Are there any questions? I brought down a manual. It was 
a last minute thought. It was from 1975* and I’m sure we didn't 
have enough. The manual that you found there is what we give to 
new employees as they come in. 

A VOICE: Do all your games have bells to ring each time a player 
plays a game? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: All the games are metered. 

A VOICE: Doesn’t that slow down your operation when you have a 
crowd there? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Well, there is a theory that it slows down the 
operation. However, it’s like anything else. You have to have 
some controls. You wouldn't think of running a merchandise stand 
or food stand without a cash register. We are looking at a dif¬ 
ferent kind of a dinger. However, we feel that they are necessary. 

We’re looking at something that would be on a meter, meters; 
but would be so that you could read in the office. It would be 
an electronic system, but it wouldn’t change the idea that every 
time you took 50 ^ or whatever you would still have to pull that 
dinger. 

A VOICE: How do you determine what closing time is, and how much 
time do they take to sweep up and check out from the time they 
punch out? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: The park generally closes at 10. Now, if we have 
a lot of people in the park, sometimes we stay open till 11. That’s 
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common Saturday nights in July and August. 

Games are the first thing in at Cedar Point. That’s the first 
area that you pass and the last out at night. So, generally, we 
stay open anywhere from half an hour to an hour later than the 
park. 


I wouldn’t think it takes them more than 10 minutes to sweep 
up, because we’re only talking about the immediate area. We’re 
not talking about a general maintenance. 

A VOICE: What happens if the number on the meter does not coincide 
with the money turned in? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Well, in most cases the meter readings are gen¬ 
erally over the money turned in, because as the gentleman says, 
it does tend to slow down the game. And, where they’re taking 
money that fast, they don’t pull the dinger on every play. 

We try to control it. We simply emphasize that it has to be 
done. But, beyond that there’s really no particular action taken 
unless we think there is a problem other than that. 

A VOICE: Who watches the ringing of that? Do you have spotters 
or supervisors? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: We have supervisors. 

A VOICE: How would you work it if one game had two different 
prices? Coke ring, for instance. 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Well, if it’s a quarter game, which it is, they 
pull it for each quarter, regardless of how many rings. 

A VOICE: What do you do when you catch someone stealing? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: We fire them. 

A VOICE: Do you do it out the back door where no one knows about 
it? 


MS. DIANNE OHLY: Well, we bring them in the office and confront 
them with the fact; and they’re dismissed. But, it's not done in 
any kind of a public manner, no. 

A VOICE: Do you ever press charges? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Cedar Point has pressed charges in some instances. 
A VOICE: Do they have to make restitution? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Yes. 

A VOICE: Do you use polygraph? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: No, we don’t. 

A VOICE: Why? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: We have never considered using polygraph. Do 
you mean as a general part of our policy or in an instance where 
we think someone is stealing? 
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A VOICE: Any place that they handle money. 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: No. 

A VOICE: What is approximately your percentage of stock loss- 
stock used? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Most of our games are geared to run at 25. A 
few run higher. Birthday games run at 45. We have a couple of 
others that run at 55. But, the vast majority are geared to 
throw 25$. 

A VOICE: 'How do you pay your kids? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: They are paid a base rate as seasonal employees, 
whatever the park rate; and the park pays 15^ bonus per hour. 

And, the idea of the bonus is to make sure that they stay the 
whole season. We give them an employment contract. If they tell 
us they’re available from May to September and they fulfill that 
contract, they’re paid the bonus. If they don't, they’re not paid 
the bonus. 
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In the Games Department we also have what we call house agents: 
We run two kinds of games. We still have lessee agents, and they 
are working on a straight commission, less their labor costs. Then 
we have young people, college age, seasonal people that we put in 
as an agent in what we call a house game. We have been paying 
them yfo plus their salary. 
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Now, this year we're looking at a different program. And, 
if we go into it, everyone working in our house games would be on 
an incentive depending on their level of responsibility, a per¬ 
centage of the gross in addition to their base rate. 

A VOICE: What do you receive from the lessee? 
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MS. DIANNE OHLY: Well, now the first two years in most cases, 
there are some exceptions, but most of the games, the lessee was 
at 25$, less insurance, utilities, his draw, the labor that he 
used, in other words, the seasonal people that we hired. They're 
on our payroll, but we charge him by the hour for that help. So, 
it varies. It depends on the operation. 

A VOICE: A minimum of 25$? 


MS. DIANNE OHLY: That would be the maximum. 

A VOICE: If the hourly wage was $2.50 an hour, in other words, 
you would add another 15^ an hour if he stays the rest of the 
season? 


n 


MS. DIANNE OHLY: A seasonal employee, yes. 

A VOICE: I see. In other words, on your leased games you pay all 
costs. You take all costs off, and then your lessee received 25$ 
maximum? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Yes. Now, that may not be the case this year. 

We haven’t formulated what we’re going to do in the case of the 
lessees this year as far as percentagewise, but it has been 25 
less utilities, insurance and all the labor costs. And, if the 
game threw more stock than what it’s geared to, that also comes 
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out of his payoff. 

A VOICE: Who determines what it’s supposed to throw? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: We do. 

A VOICE: How do you determine that? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Well, based on the history of any particular 
game. 

A VOICE: Suppose a new game came up? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Well, we would arbitrarily assign it a stock 
throw that we thought was reasonable. If we found out it isn't 
done at that, then we would make an adjustment. 

A VOICE: If your agents give less than 25$, don't you charge 
them for it anyway? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: Well, we aren't actually charging them for any¬ 
thing as far as stock is concerned. We buy, warehouse, and con¬ 
trol the stock. They order stock from our warehouse. It's on 
paper. We're not actually charging them for stock. The games 
are geared to run at a certain percentage. If they throw more 
than that, we take it out of their settlement. But, we encourage 
a 25$ stock throw. 

A VOICE: That's what I mean. If they throw less than 25$ on 
paper, don’t they pay that anyway? 

MS. DIANNE OHLY: If they throw less than 25$, it doesn't affect 
them one way or the other. 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Thank you, Dianne. Before introducing our next 
presentation, I'd like to mention just a few words about merchan¬ 
dise. I felt the players were trying to tell me something this 
past season. They were getting a little tired of that small 50^ 
rag toy. Don't get me wrong. I don't think plush is dead. But, 
I think it needs other items to compliment it. To quote Don 
Miears of Cedar Point—he’s vice president of merchandising and 
games. He said, "The difference between retail items, the items 
you buy for direct sale, and the items that are used in games is 
like night and day." 

I visited a park last year, and they had a rather unique 
small prize. It was a live miniature turtle. You know, the kind 
the kids buy at the pet store. And, they had a problem with a 
drunk one night. He won. And, they gave him one of these live 
miniature turtles. And, he took a look at it; he put it in his 
pocket and he went away. Like every other drunk, ten minutes 
later he's back up in front of the game; and he won again. So, 
this time they gave him a 50^ piece of that rag plush. He took 
a look at it; and he said, "No, no, I want another one of those 
crunchy meat pies." 

Moving on in the program, it's my pleasure to introduce Jack 
Mendes, representative of Bob's Space Racers. Jack Mendes. 

"Group Game Presentation" 
by 

Jack Mendes, Bob's Space Racers, Holly Hills, PL 
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MR. JACK MENDES: If there was a way that we could substantially 
increase your gross and thus affect your net and only use a part 
of your existing space, you would probably want to know about it. 
My purpose in being here is merely to share a few ideas that were 
instrumental in the success of our group game operation. 

Group games, we feel, can take in the maximum amount of dol¬ 
lars in the shortest period of time. As you know, we play a wait¬ 
ing game in this business. We wait for them to get there, and 
then we hope they don’t leave. 

We use a minimum amount of space for a group game, 14 to 28 
feet. A good group game operation has a maximum mechanical poten¬ 
tial. In other words, it’s capable of doing x number of dollars 
just by the way the game runs. It can only go so fast. We feel 
that its potential is so high that it’s only the operation that 
makes the difference of how many dollars you take in. 

Effective cash control meters, stock counts, metering counts, 
stock averages are available on group games, because of metering 
of player counts, metering of game counts; and from this you can 
determine a very accurate stock average; and you can determine 
exactly how much stock you want to throw. Some operations might 
want to throw 20$; some 30$. It depends on what you’re set up 
for, what your area is and what you are trying to accomplish. 

Also, we feel that group games take less help. And, with 
less help, of course, there are fewer problems and lower costs. 

Now, one of the mainstays is the importance of the mike man. 
His job is not only to operate the game; but during the day when 
it might be slow, what we call winding is a very important part. 

He may only have a few people out there. But, if he can get one 
or two players in front of your game, it will draw the people. 
People draw people. It’s like a magnet. People are not going 
to come up and play a game more than once or twice unless they 
feel good about it, they get excited about it. So, you try to 
develop as much interest and involvement with people as you pos¬ 
sibly can. 

Speed of the operation is very important. When it’s slow, 
you need to slow the pace down, the operation of the game down. 

It tends to help to hold them. It tends to help keep them more 
interested and makes them feel like they’re getting something for 
their money. When you’re very busy, when you’ve got them stacked 
up seven deep, you need to speed up the game; speed up your oper¬ 
ation. Make the whole operation move faster. This will generate 
a lot of excitement, because there are people out there. 

Also, the mike man has to be in control of the game. The 
people who are playing the game can’t run the game. He has to 
run the game. He has to keep all of the questions out of their 
minds, so they know what they’re doing; they know what they’re 
going to win. The less questions, the smoother the operation 
will go, the less arguments too. 

Training of help is very important. As Dianne mentioned, 
it's a pretty good sized job. With us, we try to teach our people 
first off how to work an apron, set up an apron, make change. You 
know it only takes a few extra seconds to pull the money out of 
an apron and give a person change. But, those few seconds will 
add up at the end of the day. In our operation we take and have 
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our help have bills in one hand and quarters in the other hand. 

All they have to do is come by, put their foot on the foot switch, 
give them the change and go right on down the line. It takes very 
little time. 

The handling of stock. Okay, it will help where the operator 
knows what prize is given. So, what we try to teach the people 
to do is to take the prize out of the stock bin, have it in their 
hand. As soon as you have a winner, you hand it to them. This 
saves time. Also, at the same time you inform them what the stock 
arrangement is, how they can win a bigger prize or whatever. 

Also, we try to keep our help and operators on a very friend¬ 
ly basis with the players. You know, they can feel appreciated. 

Try to help get them involved in the game. 

Merchandise, we feel, is a very important part of our opera¬ 
tion. The amount of flash you have, the type of flash you r re 
using, the display of it--the people who are walking down the mid¬ 
way or whatever, that’s what they’re going to see. They’re going 
to see your flash, your background, this kind of thing. That’s 
what makes them stop and walk in. If you can get them to stop 
and look at you, you’ve got half the battle won. 

Trade-ins, build-ups, whatever you might be using is a very 
important part. An effective system like that will help hold them, 
have them stay and play a number of times. If they know they’ve 
won once and this is all they have to do to win something else 
they might want, they might be more apt to stay, if they under¬ 
stand the trading system. 

The distribution of stock. They see the stock going out 
every 30 or 45 seconds or whatever you^re setting up; this will 
help. They see the stock being won; they’ll be more apt to play 
it seeing that stock can be won in operation. 

We use the three item system, no matter how many.players. 

We give one prize away. The first time you win--well, when you 
win, period, you get one prize. Now, this eliminates the amount 
of confusion. There are less questions. They know that they're 
going to get this prize if they win. Then, you can work out what¬ 
ever system you want to trade. We use three of those and trade 
them in for a larger piece. 

Public appeal, we feel, is a very important part of our oper¬ 
ation. The first impression of a person walking up to your game, 

I think, will determine a lot whether or not he plays or doesn't 
play or how much he does play. 

Clean operations. As far as you know the counters are clean, 
the stock is clean, the game is clean, all the units are working, 
all the lights are working--if it looks like it is together, it 
will definitely give a better impression when they first walk up. 

The backgrounds. Backgrounds and toys that we use on our 
group games--again, it's like flash. They're going to see that; 
they're going to walk into it; they’re going to take notice of it. 
What we try to do is we try to change our background as new trends 
and themes come up. Because when we first started in this busi¬ 
ness, Apollo 13 had just landed on the moon; and we came out with 
the first space racer. Now, I know how we got that silly name. 
Anyway, as the space program was speeded up, we came up with new 
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or more modern ideas as far as what today's people would be inter¬ 
ested in. 

As we mentioned a few minutes ago, we would like to share a 
few ideas with you. Now, a lot of these ideas are not big ideas; 
they're not earth shattering; and in themselves they're not going 
to change your whole operation. Most people are going to run 
their operation just the way they’re running it. 

I'd like to go over a few of these points. One, we feel a 
group game can take in a maximum amount of dollars in the short¬ 
est period of time. It takes a relatively small amount of space, 

14 to 28 feet. It's effective cash and merchandising control. 

It's one where you can be sure of how much money was taken in. 

The importance of your mike man, training him. Less help as 
far as fewer problems and lower costs. Your merchandise and your 
public appeal. . 

Okay, I'd be glad to answer any questions anyone might have. 

A VOICE: What are the advantages and disadvantages of yours ver¬ 
sus the water balloon game? Or, do you have balloons also? 

MR. JACK MENDES: No, we don't have balloons. First off, on a 
water balloon game you have a fixed speed. You can't vary the 
speed without going through a lot of trouble. Ours, you grab one 
knob; and you can slow down or speed up the total speed of the 
game with very little effort. Also, you don't have the balloons. 
You don't have to put them on. You don't have to clean them up. 
And, you don't have to buy them. 

We incorporate a foot switch into our operation for turning 
individual units on, compared to a button under the counter. Be¬ 
cause, like I said, we have our counter help with money in both 
hands, so they can give out the change rapidly. 

A VOICE: How much help is required in your slow and peak periods? 

MR. JACK MENDES: This would be determined by the size of your 
game and also the size of your crowd. If you had, let's say, a 
12 or 14 unit game on a relatively slow day, you would probably 
only need one person. If you had a 20 unit game, probably two. 

I'd say the maximum number on any group game, 24 units or up would 
be about three persons. 

A VOICE: Plus the operator? 

MR. JACK MENDES: No, three persons total; that would be the max¬ 
imum. 99$ of the time we would work with one or two on a 21 unit 
game. 

A VOICE: What would be the maximum speed that you could run it 
if you were busy? 

MR. JACK MENDES: We're set up so that the maximum time from the 
time you take the money, run the game and give out the prize should 
be no more than 45 seconds. But, we run it normally at about 30 
seconds. 

A VOICE: I'm talking about the game from the time you start to 
stop. 
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MR. JACK MENDES: About 4 to 14 seconds. 

A VOICE: You said you use the same size prize no matter how many 
players you had? 

MR. JACK MENDES: Yes. 

A VOICE: What do you charge for the game and what value of prize 
do you give them? What do you do when you only have two or three 
players? 

MR. JACK MENDES: As far as we’re concerned* we don't care if 
there are three players. We start at three and go as high as 21.. 
We figure it all averages out* which it does. And* we’re using 
like a number one bulldog for our first prize. 

A VOICE: About 40^? 

MR. JACK MENDES: Forty to forty-two cents. 

A VOICE: You charge a quarter? 

MR. JACK MENDES: Yes. 

A VOICE: What’s your stock average? 

MR. JACK MENDES: It’s determined by the number of players. If 
you're having a busy day* your stock average will drop off some* 
because you’re getting more players* but* it should average around 
20$ to 25$. 

A VOICE: You say you have one knob with which you can speed the 
race up or slow the race down? 

MR. JACK MENDES: Right. 

A VOICE: If I’m not misunderstanding* in a water balloon race 
you have a knob that you can turn the air up or down. 

MR. JACK MENDES: I’ve never seen that. 

A VOICE: Another thing in comparing the two games; do you have 
a problem on your games with one car or one player winning most 
of the races* one car going faster? 

MR. JACK MENDES: No* they’re electronically balanced out. 

A VOICE: Why the foot pedals? You were against them when I put 
them in the first place. 

MR. JACK MENDES: I’ve had no trouble with them. 

A VOICE: Can a small park with not too many people going through 
it make a game like this pay off* or is a certain limit like in 
the number of people when they can be profitable? 

MR. JACK MENDES: I wouldn't think so. You could just judge the 
size of your game to the size of your crowd. If you only have a 
small crowd* go to a 12 or a 10 unit. But* this way you would 
get your investment back out. 

A VOICE: From your experience how much more appeal does a group 
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game have over a conventional game? 


MR. JACK MENDES: I think it has the appeal to the effect that you 
have a better crowd just walking in. That f s a good question. I 
feel that it has quite a bit better appeal. First off, you're 
getting more stock out; and you have less people walking away mad. 
The other thing is the way the prizes go; they know exactly what 
they 1 re going to win. You have less arguments and less problems. 

A VOICE: How much time does it normally take to return? 

MR. JACK MENDES: Again, this will be determined on the size of 
the operation. I've seen them completely pay for their investment 
in a month. Then, I've seen them take a year. It all depends on 
the size of their operation, they should have no problem. 

CHMN. PHILLIPS!: Thanks Jack. We talk about control in workshops 
every year. Controls on inventory, controls on merchandise, con¬ 
trols on money, dingers, ring up the customers. I want to show 
you a device that I captured this past summer from a young fellow. 

I don't know who you can show this to but, this guy was hovering 
around our dime pitch. It's a magnet on the end of the cane. And, 
every time a dime hit the plate and fell down, he was very busy 
outside picking it up. One of my most prized possessions. I 
should have hired a kid with a mind like that. 

We'll move on to our next presentation. It is verbal, and 
there are some slides with it. I call on E. K. Fernandez Shows, 
Linda Fernandez. 


"Games From Hawaii" 
by 

Linda Fernandez, E. K. Fernandez Shows, Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii 

MS. LINDA FERNANDEZ: Thank you and aloha from Hawaii, ladies and 
gentlemen. For the past ten years I have been operating games 
for E. K. Fernandez Shows. We are headquartered in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. We're the largest and oldest company in Hawaii. We are 
basically a mobile carnival operation. We operate anywhere from 
three rides and five games to 25 rides and 40 games. 

Because of our lovely weather, we have an 11 month season; 
and we play to about 900*000 people .a year. Because of the size 
of our population, we have a unique carnival operation in that 
we operate everything in-house. There are no concessionaires* 
there are no commissions. We pay wages and salaries. 

But, because we play to the same limited population year 
after year, we have had to develop a very good games operation. 
It's obvious that you need repeat patronage. But, to give you 
an indication of our success, we do have a $ 2.25 per capita at 
our major fairs. 


Today I would like to pass on a few of our ideas and tech¬ 
niques that have helped us develop this operation and hope that 
they might be applicable to you. 

First off, we look at our game operation in two ways. Not 
only is it a great source of income; it’s a super source of enter¬ 
tainment. People like to play games because they win prizes and 
they like to have fun. Number two, we are careful in selecting 
a set of games to be operated as specific events, so that everyone 
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has something they like. There should be games for adults, games 
for children and games for teenagers. 

Some games are more fun for the customer to play than others. 

A skee-ball alley with nine balls for a quarter is a lot more fun 
than 50 <t a dart in a one dart game. So, in order to compensate 
for this, we will run the skee-ball at 20 % and a one dart at 35* 
Now, you have a chance of having two good games. 

Number three, although some of you may not recognize our 
brand of theming, we do have a theme. The theme is carnival. I 
think good carnival is the best theme there is. It’s traditional. 
It's easy to understand. And, it’s very profitable. 

Bright lights and games and merchandise and music and all the 
excitement and fun that we can generate is our purpose. Other 
themes for games can be a real plus providing the theme does not 
subdue or hide the bright lights, flashy colors and other hokum 
that makes a good game stand out. Don’t apologize for what you 
are selling. 

Number four, a person plays a game on impulse. Therefore, 
we locate our games out front in the highest traffic area possible. 
We use parallel lines with the center games and lineups across 
from each other with 20 to 25 feet between the two. You need good 
traffic flow, but you do not want to lose that intimacy and excite¬ 
ment that is generated by the crowd when they’re elbow to elbow. 
What you’re looking for is the intimacy of a well designed cock¬ 
tail lounge instead of the void of an aircraft hanger. It is this 
excitement that turns your spectators into enthusiastic players, 
per capita. 

Number five, because we have no competition on our midway, 
we normally try to hold down the number of games, and we very 
seldom duplicate. We do believe in big games. Our center games 
are 16 feet wide and 24 feet long. And, most of our lineups are 
16 foot front footage or 20 foot. Our theory is the number of 
games and to push up the average income of each game at any given 
event. 

During slow periods a fewer number of games can be manned by 
less people, while during busy periods 8 or 9 people can work a 
16 or 24 foot game. This theory does not really apply to most 
other carnivals; but it might apply to parks. 

Lighting. Lighting is critical. And, we all realize that a 
game operation must be well lit. But, most of us do use a lot of 
fluorescent lighting. I think that this does not accomplish our 
purpose. 

In 1973 we purchased game trailers. They have fluorescent 
lighting. Our game trailer unit did not do as well as our other 
regular unit. I think we know the answer. We’re going to change 
it all to incandescent or color corrective fluorescent bulbs. 

Music plays an important part also. Music for games works 
the same as it does for rides. But, the tune you play is very 
important. If you play a ballad or a waltz, things are going to 
slow down. If it is up-beat, happy music, the customers feel the 
same way; and your games move along at a nicer rate. 

Uniforms are very important; but in a carnival like ours we 
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have to be practical as well as ideal. So, we do not have the lux¬ 
ury of having complete uniforms; but we do have a T shirt with our 
symbol. Our symbol is the giant teddy bear, which is synonomous 
with the game business. The shirt has helped promote a spirit in 
our employees; it’s a good advertising; it’s neat in appearance 
and provides easy personnel identification for the public and the 
staff. 

So far we’ve looked at a number of things that helped us with 
our game operations. But, now let’s look at the most important 
one of all, merchandising. If you do everything else wrong, mer¬ 
chandise it right. A basic definition of merchandising is how you 
sell what you sell. And what we are selling is prizes and fun. 

In the final analysis a game is just a way of selling a customer 
some merchandise. 

The following points, I believe, are important when it comes 
to merchandising. You should buy good merchandise at the best 
possible prices. This doesn’t mean close outs or seconds. They 
have their place; but they are the exception and not the rule. I 
believe in special and custom merchandise, giant large pieces, one 
of a kind. Making a particular piece out of domestic plush when 
it is normally out of Japanese skins. This is one way also. We 

have been very successful with this approach. Our customers come 

back every month or two just to see what new things E. K. Fernandez 
Shows has brought to their particular event. 

I think you should be alert to novelty items, something that 
would be timely. This year we had a fish. It started off as a 
dolphin, but it ended up as Jaws. I was out of the fish, and I 
had it like a month and a half. We were able to capitalize on the 
timeliness of this item. 

It’s very important to have a variety of merchandise. I in¬ 
sist that each game offer a distinctive group of merchandise and 

that the items are as unique as possible. When you control all 
of the games, you may find it easier to have only 25 items. In¬ 
ventory is easy this way, but pretty soon all of your games begin 
to look like the very same teddy bear. Don’t fall into this trap. 

Finally and most important is what percentage of gross reve¬ 
nue is being won by the customers in prizes at retail value. We 
try to give our customers 65$ to 75$ of retail value. We run our 
own cost of goods sold at 25$ to 55$* The closer you come to 
giving a person retail value the higher your game volume will climb. 

We operate a spot board at our major fairs. The cost of goods 
sold is 45$. Therefore, the customer is getting a 90$ retail value. 
Needless to say, this game was the highest volume at the fair. 

Now I’m going to show you just a few slides on what I think 
is good merchandise. 

(Slide presentation.) 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Thank you, Linda. I have an idea I would like to 
relate to you before we go into the final presentation which is on 
themed games and corporate sponsorship. The idea I have has to do 
with skee-balls. And, most parks have them. I thought why not 
have a national skee-ball championship. You know, we could have 
a winner from each park playing in regional play and moving on and 
playing in national play. Then, we get a corporate sponsor; and 
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maybe he could come up with some of the money and divert some of 
the costs for the participants to travel around and play off for 
these titles. Not a bad idea, because most parks have a skee-ball 
operation. If it ever develops, don’t forget us in Canada. 

I would like to introduce the final AV, audio-visual presen¬ 
tation. It’s on corporate games and themed games or corporate 
sponsorship. It’s entitled "Everyone Loves to Win." Technician 
Doug Hall was involved in putting this thing together along with 
our design company, Grafeco; and they should be congratulated. 

(Film presentation) 

"Everyone Loves to Win" 

Put two strangers together in a darkened room and leave them 
alone long enough, and they’re going to invent a game. 

Welcome to the wonderful world of games, a world where every¬ 
one loves to win. The early shows crisscrossed North America by 
Model T and train. Their mobility meant that the early shows 
could be here today and gone tomorrow. Unfortunately, a few of 
the original games operators exploited that mobility. They ran 
the risk of rigging or gaffing their games, knowing that by the 
time the townspeople or trusties caught on the show could be 40 
miles down the line. 

And, so, because of a few unsavory but unforgetable characters, 
games operators have spent 30 to 40 years polishing their tarnished 
reputation. 

Canada’s Conklin Shows is one of North America's earliest and 
largest amusements. Fifty years ago we pioneered a whole new 
philosophy of fun, everybody loves to win. Our games have always 
been fun, but never funny. Our parks are always overflowing with 
prizes because everybody loves to win. 

Today in a single season Canada’s Conklin Shows plays more 
than 50 parks and playgrounds, plus the world's largest annual 
exhibition, the Canadian National Exhibition. And in a single 
season we give away more than one and a half million in prizes. 

But, enough about us. We're here today to talk about games. 
And, as time permits to share a few secrets of our success. The 
first consideration when discussing games is a study known to 
sociologists as psychographics, determining who your customer is, 
what are his or her likes and dislikes; then designing a game to 
appeal to that type person. 

Our midway market is made up of 10 to ^4 year old singles and 
young marrieds. Consideration to, and possibly the most important 
consideration of all is simplicity. Making something simple is 
hard work. It’s human nature to want to complicate things. But, 
in the games business where the decision to play or not to play 
is made in a split second, every element of the game must be super 
simple: simple to play, simple to win, and from my point of view, 
simple to operate. 

Most successful games feature competition with self, with 
others or with lady luck and some very visible means of a player 
measuring how he won or how close he came to winning. 

Having decided what a game will be, we then frame our game. 
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knowing that certain games work well on a strip with other games 
while other games work best as free standers in the middle of a 
midway off by themselves. We frame the game in the sense that a 
carpenter frames a house. In designing structure we make certain 
that it's open and airy. Counter height is critical* as is the 
distance between the player and his center of attention be it the 
target* the wheel or the backboard. The game must be framed so 
that it can accommodate a crowd. Yet* on a slow day three or four 
customers must also feel comfortable while they play. 

Now that we’ve framed the game* we must flash it* sell it 
with a name and colors and backdrops and lights and sound* the 
same marketing techniques used by every successful retailer in 
search of the impulse sale. To that end Canada’s Conklin Shows 
brings our games people together with creative people* people with 
years of games experience working with people who have proven mar¬ 
ket experience. And the resutl__is very flashy. 

Plashing a game includes two very important elements* people 
and prizes. Knowing our market as people 10 to 34 year old singles 
and young marrieds and that young people identify with other young 
people* we staff our games with college kids we find through our 
recruiting program. Every winter we visit universities and com¬ 
munity colleges to enlist over 2*000 young people we require each 
year. Each of our recruits goes through basic training prior to 
receiving a Conklin games uniform. 

Prizes* they give our purchasing department nightmares* be¬ 
cause people* unlike the games they play* are unpredictable. For 
example* this red bull was the most wanted prize during our 1973 
season. In 1974 the bull was obsoleted by this brown buffalo* 
who in turn was replaced by a white polar bear in '75. We’ve seen 
an overnight 300 % to 400$ increase in business for a game simply 
by changing the featured prize. 

Over the past five years we’ve also seen our cost per unit 
for feature prizes rise from $1.50 to $16. Consequently* a lot 
of planning goes into the purchase of prizes* long discussions 
with manufacturers and our games management group. 

In our operation prizes represent 30 % of gross. Framing* 
flashing* people and prizes. When they all work together we have 
a themed game. Every component of the game is consistent with 
the central theme. 

Here’s what we mean. Let’s assume our theme is Canada’s Arc¬ 
tic or it could be the U. S. A. ’s Alaska. People associate adven¬ 
ture and wealth with the Arctic. Our game will be based on the 
quarter pitch. It will be free standing. We'll use an aluminum 
and plastic panel geodesic dome to give the shape of an igloo. 

We’ll add color* whites* cool blues and silver is identified with 
the Arctic. Then* lights* lots of them* clear and blue frosted 
incandescents plus two or three strobes* all arranged to accentu¬ 
ate the unusual shape of our structure. People in crisp white 
uniforms. The prize* a white polar bear. And* the name* Northern 
Lights. And finally a hypothetical corporate sponsor who fits our 
theme* Dairy Queen. Corporate sponsorship of themed games* a 
possibility being explored by Canada's Conklin Shows and a number 
of national advertisers. 

More than ten million young people visit our parks each year. 
Ten million young fun seekers is a statistic that most corporations 
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and their advertising agencies can understand. Through sponsor¬ 
ship the corporation provides the funds to create new, even more 
imaginative and attractive games. We in turn introduce the corp¬ 
oration to ten million people all in a very positive frame of mind. 

Here’s a hypothetical example of corporate sponsorship of 
games, the sponsor. Coca Cola. But, it could be any bottler of 
soft drinks. It will be a ring game. The object to toss the 
ring over the neck of the Coca Cola bottle. The name of the game 
will be rings and things. And, thanks to the magic of fiberglass, 
our game will resemble a larger than life carton of Coke. We’ll 
extend our theme to include exclusively Coca Cola prizes, the Coke 
caps, styrofoam Coke picnic coolers, and can music, transistor 
radios designed to look like the familiar can of Coke. 

Games, they’re becoming a more important part of amusement 
parks, theme parks and corporate thinking because everybody loves 
to win. 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Thank you. I’d ask now for any questions. 

A VOICE: How do you get the hat and the radio and such as that? 

Do you have to go through the dealer and see if they will be able 
to furnish it? 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Well, some of it is available; like. Coke does 
have a hat; Coke does have a styrofoam cooler. 

A VOICE: What does the sponsor gain? 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: We hope he would get exposure of x number of 
people annually at our fun places. 

A VOICE: What would it cost to frame this? 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: I'm guessing five to eight thousand dollars. 

A VOICE: You’re just expecting them to build a game for you? 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: That’s right. Our prime concern is for them to 
frame and build the game. 

A VOICE: In 197we did a show in Cleveland called Youth Expo ’74. 
We had Canada Dry as co-sponsor. They were picking up the theme 
of the midway with us; and along with this they were trying the 
show promotion, of course, in all of the radio and TV advertising. 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Yes, it can work; and I'm sure it's worked before. 
We’re not talking about something that’s never been done. It's 
been done in rides in our company. And, we feel that there is a 
market in games. 

A VOICE: Let me phrase it this way. Suppose you build the game 
for the corporate sponsor itself, do you sell him the space;' or 
does he compensate you in premium merchandise or how? 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Well, when you're scratching the surface, that’s 
a possibility that could be explored. I didn't look at it that 
way, but that certainly is a method of putting this over. Maybe 
you’re selling space. 

A VOICE: In your themed games do you always feature a specific 
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prize, just one type prize; or do you offer an alternate choice? 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Well, we have specific games that feature one 
prize; and we have other games that feature other prizes. For 
instance, the polar bear at the Canadian National Exposition, we 
only had it in five games. 

A VOICE: Do you also use a dinger? What do you use? How do you 
control? 

CHMN. PHILLIPS': That’s a very good question. When you get the 
answer, you call me, because I’m looking for it. We’re working 
on it, and I’m sure you are too. 

A VOICE: In recruiting your help from colleges did you find that 
their dress codes tend to vary from what Cedar Point might want 
to put across? I noticed in a couple of those slides that you had 
beards and so on. Do you allow that type dress? 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: We have had the odd beards and long hair. We’ve 
gone through that. I guess everybody in the room has. We weath¬ 
ered the storm. It's not as bad now. But, we are a little dif¬ 
ferent than Cedar Point, maybe. We would like for them to be neat. 
That’s a very broad statement. We're not going to send a corporal 
guard out there to enforce it. 

A VOICE: In looking into the corporate sponsorship, when approach¬ 
ing different corporations and requesting their assistance to you, 
in their marketing and advertising department and perhaps consid¬ 
ering a national or international promotion for prizes to certain 
winners who play the game once or twice or how many times so that 
they might go to Hawaii or some other larger prize. 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: That's a good point. I’m not sure I got you all 
the way. But, we have our own design house. I guess a lot of 
people here do too in big parks; smaller parks, no. So, maybe you 
would approach the corporate sponsor on advising them on how to 
design it and let them design it. But, they’re going to need help 
because a lot of them have never designed a game before. 

A VOICE: They have the research facilities. And, any time you 
have somebody do something, they do a much better job if they par¬ 
ticipate. 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Many times, yes. 

A VOICE: I can see one problem with a sponsorship like this. They 
could exploit. They could see the profit in the games and get 
them themselves. 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: Well, I think you’ve got that problem all the 
time anyway. I think that’s a continuing problem. That could 
happen. It’s a good business. And, I imagine that most people 
in the room here are in it. But, it's merchandising; it’s display; 
it’s promotion; it's everything. 

A VOICE: Is the percentage you give away based on retail cost or 
wholesale cost? 

CHMN. PHILLIPS: It's based on wholesale cost plus 10% for the 
stock room. You got to make money in that stock room. It's going 
out the front door; and it’s going out the back door. 
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Anything further? I'd like to thank you for being a great 
audience on behalf of the panelists here. And, I'd like to thank 
the panelists. 

... The workshop adjourned at 5 P*m. ... 
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INDUSTRY WIDE RIDE SAFETY DEVELOPMENTS DURING 1975 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1973 
NORTH BALLROOM 


The Industry Wide Ride Safety Developments Workshop convened 
at 7**30 p.m. , Thomas E. Spackman, Indiana Beach, Monticello, IN, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SPACKMAN: It’s time to get the meeting started this eve¬ 
ning. I believe many of you know the purpose of this meeting, 
but I'll repeat it just very briefly. I'd like to introduce Mr. 
Truman Woodworth, Sam High and Bernie Thomas. Sam High is with 
AREA and Bernie Thomas is with OABA and Truman Woodworth has pio¬ 
neered the work of IAAPA on our legislative problems and actual 
production of a bulkwork, being a complete enabling bill. And Bob 
Ott of IAAPA is right over here. He'll have a word or two to say 
to you a little bit later. 

First of all, Mr. Truman Woodworth. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: Thank you, Tom. First of all, I volunteered 
to do something that I don't normally do, but several of our mem¬ 
bers have been faced with ride legislation in the states, and I 
volunteered to rewrite what had been done up to that time. So as 
chairman of our safety committee for the IAAPA, the first thing 
we did was to develop some purposes, objectives and so forth. I'd 
like to read them to you, and then tell you how we’ve done on them. 

First, number one was to develop the terms and definitions 
to be recommended to legislative bodies contemplating carnival and 
amusement ride safety legislation. These terms and definitions 
would in fact be a complete model enabling act. This material 
would be developed under the direct supervision of Truman Wood- 
worth, chairman of the IAAPA Safety Committee. This material 
would be presented to the IAAPA Board of Directors for approval 
prior to distribution. 

Two, the IAAPA would make available any safety legislation 
or any help available when requested by any member. The Associa- 
tion would not take an initiative and intervene into any state or 
local legislative matters unless requested by a member. 

Three, material related to good safety records for the out¬ 
door amusement facility industry would be developed to indicate 
the positive aspects of the industry. 

Four, the IAAPA desires to cooperate to the fullest extent 
with the carnival and ride manufacturers segment of the industry 
on matters of mutual concern. 

Five, it is a recommendation of the insurance and safety com¬ 
mittee that each member find and retain his own qualified engineer, 
licensed within his state, to assist him in inspection and main- 
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tenance problems of his own establishment* and to be qualified to 
represent him before a legislative body if necessary. The IAAPA 
would prefer to pay any consultants hired by the combined segments 
of the total industry* which is the people represented here to¬ 
night* on a project by project basis rather than on a regular re¬ 
tainer. 

Method: It is the considered judgment of the IAAPA that the 

first step in any safety or legislative development would be to 
have the local or effective people examine their own problems and 
decide whether or not they would prefer to handle it without out¬ 
side assistance. The long-range permanent objectives of the IAAPA 
safety program are ride maintenance* employee and guest safety. 

If the Association is required to outline preferences for the de¬ 
sired type of legislation to be enacted* spokesmen will be suggest- 
ed--spokesmen will suggest the enabling type of legislation. 

With that objective in mind* I tried to rewrite the defini¬ 
tions* and I did that* and they are here. They have been distri¬ 
buted to the Board at our meeting in Kansas City. We asked for 
comments* and I got several very valuable ones* which I intend to 
incorporate* and some of them I’ve already completed. But in 
there* I found out one thing* and I’m concerned that we avoid 
making a draft so favorable to the amusement parks that we lose 
all credibility with our legislators. So with that in mind* I 
have written a forward to this enabling act* which says some things 
like a ride operator should be 18 years old* which has to be in 
California and doens’t have to be in Missouri* Kansas* Colorado 
and I think some other places. So I wrote a forward to that* 
which I read at the Board of Directors this morning. I haven’t 
talked to the gentlemen on my right yet* but they will have copies 
of this* and I’d like to read it to you now. That’s kind of where 
we stand on this thing. 

This proposed legislation on carnival-amusement ride safety 
is the result of a critical review of both existing and proposed 
state legislation and a good deal of thought about the practical 
problems facing ride owners* operators and manufacturers. It is 
hoped that it will serve as a useful outline for the industry in 
states where the adoption or amendment of safety legislation is 
being considered. 

The drafters of the proposed legislation recognize that any 
effort to compile a code of laws wholly acceptable in its entirety 
in every state is doomed to failure. That was neither the spirit 
nor the intent behind this proposal. That different conditions 
will require different approaches and solutions is obvious. What 
has been attempted is to provide* at a minimum* a checklist of 
what the drafters believe to be the issues to which any safety 
code must address itself and a guide* in the form of suggested 
provisions* as to how the drafters believe these issues can be 
addressed in such a way as to promote ride safety while simultan¬ 
eously minimizing the overlay of needless and repetitive bureau¬ 
cratic procedures. 

This proposed legislation can provide the starting point for 
consideration of legislation in any state. There may be occasions 
in which only a few sections may be appropriate as* for instance* 
where consideration is being given to amending an existing statute. 
Likewise* there may be occasions when the proposal as a whole may 
be used, with or without modification* depending on the local con¬ 
ditions. 
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Each owner and manufacturer will have to decide for himself 
how and to what extent this proposed legislation might prove use¬ 
ful in his own state. This is not being imposed upon anyone. It 
has not even been adopted as the official proposal of IAAPA, for 
the very reason that no one statute is going to be appropriate for 
every state. It is the belief of the IAAPA, however, that this 
proposal can serve as a useful tool and resource to those of you 
presently concerned with safety legislation. 

The Insurance and Safety Committee of IAAPA, whose chairman, 
Mr. Truman Woodworth, directed this work, will be happy to help 
individual members on any questions that they may have related to 
the proposed legislation and would like to be notified, and given 
copies, of any proposals of which the members become aware in var¬ 
ious states. Correspondence on these matters should be directed 
to the Executive Secretary, Mr. Robert Blundred. 

That’s as far as I’ve gone with the code for the enabling 
act, except I have rewritten certain alternate paragraphs that 
might be more applicable in certain cases. Stan Nelson just gave 
me this today. This is the new code or law for Iowa. It tells 
you just exactly what to do. If you want to avoid some of these 
kinds of things, I think that this legislation will be helpful to 
you to minimize things like this, because they get you nailed to 
the wall when they get you like that. 

Thank you very much. 

CHMN. SPACEMAN; Woody is at the present time involved in building 
the Marriott’s Great America Park at Santa Clara, California. He’s 
taken a great deal of personal time to produce this work, and has 
spent many hours with our IAAPA attorneys in trying to reach the 
right answer here. I’m sure that it will be an invaluable piece 
for your use if these things come up in your state. There are 
still a number of states that do not have any legislation, and it 
is certainly advisable to keep a sharp eye on the legislature, be¬ 
cause there are laws which they may grab out of the blue from some 
other state, which would not be very favorable. And so we suggest 
guidance by using what Woody has produced here. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Bernard Thomas of the OABA. 

The OABA stands for Outdoor Amusement Business Association. These 
are the boys that have the big ride outfits that go to our state 
fairs. Some of them may have a hundred semis, a hundred rides or 
so on the road, and if you can imagine the problems they have with 
state rules and regulations, especially when you’re jumping from 
one state, playing there for maybe two weeks, and then going to 
another state--they really have problems. 

MR. BERNARD THOMAS: Thank you, Tom. I’d certainly like to add 
to that fact that you just mentioned that Truman did an outstanding 
job. I think it’s an act that we can all work with, and we can 
work together and keep our ear to the ground. The problems do 
arise in the various states. It will help us both. 

Ride safety has become more popular with carnivals in the 
past few years because of the high cost of insurance and intensi¬ 
fied consumer protection by the government at all levels. ^Carni¬ 
vals have always had a relatively good safety record, but jury 
awards have been extravagant, and a stock market recession, of 
course, has dried up insurance company reserves, causing our rates 
to as high as 12 % of our gross proceeds, which is serious money, 
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and it f s right off the top. Therefore, the OABA is taking remedial 
action. In addition to offering individual states this workable 
program of a ride.safety statute, the OABA staff and safety repre¬ 
sentative works directly with individual legislators and their 
staffs. Beginning this year, OABA plans to have on retainer its 
own consultants on electricity, ride safety and inspections. We’ll 
put our own safety show on the road. Over the past several years, 
the OABA has dealt with Michigan, Iowa, New Jersey, Arizona and 
several more. Our goal is to prevent legislation, because we feel 
that we’re doing more without it. We don't really feel it's nec¬ 
essary to promulgate legislation, as Truman pointed out, but if 
we're going to do it, let’s do it in a positive way to create 
safety within our own industry. 

Preventive maintenance is literally a daily routine on every 
traveling carnival, and most of us own from a quarter of a million 
to a million dollars in rides and various equipment, and we just 
can't afford to jeopardize it. Last spring the OABA was success¬ 
ful in nominating Mr. P. E. Reithoffer to the United States Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce advisory group on product safety commission, which 
very closely examined even amusement rides. Pat will be our new 
president of the OABA and will be happy to convey your thoughts 
to that important body. 

Each winter we promote rather substantial attendance at the 
AREA ride seminars. Also, OABA will sponsor a workshop in Florida 
this February during the Florida State Fair, and, of course, we 
have hundreds of our people participating in this convention and 
the Ride Workshop to be held shortly. Most carnival trained per¬ 
sonnel while on location cooperate on various matters with the 
local inspectors. 

Perhaps most important is the fact that we have worked har¬ 
moniously, with IAAPA and the AREA--and safety has to come first 
with both of us, or all of us, or the consequences will probably 
be the demise of all of our businesses. Let's n °t forget that as 
we work together. We want to thank you very much for being part 
of it. Certainly, we already know that Illinois has considered 
a ride safety bill that has been already introduced. No doubt 
there are other states looking toward regulation as well. Anyway, 
let's all work together and we'll try to keep the heat off. Thank 
you. 

CHMN, SPACEMAN: Thank you, Mr. Thomas. Now it is my privilege 
to introduce Sam High from AREA. 

MR. SAM HIGH III: Thank you, Tom. During the last year, AREA'S 
involvement in the safety and inspection aspect of our industry 
has taken an entirely different approach than those of the IAAPA 
and OABA. For the last four years, AREA has worked with the in¬ 
dustry in trying to influence favorable legislation. We had hired 
a safety consultant, and he went around to the different states 
and tried to influence legislation through a model enabling act 
that we had drawn up during those years. However, we have found 
that there were too many duplications of effort and conflicts of 
local interest. Too many people wanted one type of legislation 
versus the national AREA, which wanted another type of legislation. 
AREA,therefore felt that the local operator and the local AREA 
with local people would be best equipped to handle this legisla¬ 
tive problem. About five years ago, or probably about six now, 
work was started on a set of voluntary manufacturing standards, 
which have set forth minimum manufacturing standards for all 
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American ride builders. Work on.the project was shelved when we 
became involved with the various legislative projects. But the 
CPSC* or the Consumer Product Safety Commission* and OSHA* or 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration* have looked at our 
industry. I have received phone calls throughout the last two 
years asking questions* and I have begged the question* so to 
speak* and not really replied with too much valuable information* 
just to wait and see what their reaction would be. The report 
that we do get now from the bureau in Washington is that we are 
on the bottom of their list. They are not looking at us* but let's 
face it. It just takes one senator's grandson or nephew or some¬ 
thing like that on the national level* and the next thing you know* 
we have it upon us. The CPSC* we feel* is the only federal agency 
which could affect our industry with the most impact. We therefore 
have decided to be prepared* like yourselves* and go ahead and work 
on a set of standards which would provide for the highest quality 
of manufacturing. The federal agencies will in most cases accept 
voluntary standards through an accepted society if they are going . 
to be adopted on a national level. AREA has decided to use ASTM* 
or the American Society for the Testing of Materials* located in 
Philadelphia* and we have already had several important meetings 
with them on the start-up of this work. 

Now* let me say* as the work progresses* and the preliminary 
start-up meetings have been held* every aspect of the industry 
will be represented in adopting the standards. The project will 
be long and complicated* and will require at least three to four 
years before completion. When completed* the standards will be 
divided into many sections* such as the foundations* electrical 
operations* maintenance* inspections and so forth. These stan¬ 
dards in many places will be nothing more than a compilation of 
existing standards such as the ASI welding standards* the stan¬ 
dards for steel* the NEMA Standards for electrical. All these 
standards will be pulled out from existing standards and be written 
into the standard which we hope to develop. There will be a few 
additional standards written* which would be applicable only to 
our industry. 

In closing* let me say that the manufacturing standards are 
voluntary and will not be mandatory until some federal agency 
adopts them* and then we can have as.surance that we have at least 
had a major proportion of influence in writing the standards. We 
are well represented on the standards when they do become law* if 
in fact* they ever do become law. We are doing this to better 
promote the highest quality in the manufacture of our rides* which* 
in the long run* we feel* will lower our insurance and definitely 
will lower the insurance of the operators. Thank you. 

CHMN, SPACEMAN: Thank you* Sam. And now it seems that Woody has 
dug something out of that big case of his* and he has something 
else to tell us. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: My good friend* Bernie* said something that 
we hadn't discussed and that I was promoting this legislation* and 
that's not so. I've been against it for 20 years* and I finally 
buckled under and got in it* and I can give you some reasons why. 
We're just trying to be prepared* because you're going to get it* 
and in California we already have a law. It comes under the Divi¬ 
sion of Industrial Safety* and they slipped it in. They do these 
things like overnight--you just find out you're going to get it* 
and you don't have any warning. 
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I want to tell you that you don’t have to have this legisla¬ 
tion. You may already have it, and it just takes some smart guy 
to figure it out. But in this Code, I read that you had to keep 
a log book and you had to keep records and so forth, and I got 
several letters back, and I said, you know, that we can’t carry 
all that stuff around. That’s what you can get into. You don’t 
need the state legislature to get you into this. This can be 
from your own city, and I just wanted to point this out. 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: I’d like to introduce Bob Ott to you. We’re go¬ 
ing to have a few minutes for some questions here, but you can 
also talk to these people at the end of this meeting. He’d like 
to tell you what goes on after this. Bob Ott. 

MR. ROBERT OTT, JR. : At this point, I'd like to explain to you 
how the new concept of the ride safety workshop is laid out. We 
have four different stations tonight, and there will be 35 minute 
presentations at all four stations. You will be able to see three 
of the four presentations. In previous years, if you’ve been at 
this workshop, all the people were in one room at one time. You 
heard the topic one time, and like most workshops, you seemed to 
forget what the first person had to say. By setting up at four 
different stations, you may stay at that same station and'listen 
to the’ presentation three times, or if someone is not with you, 
you can go out and find them from another workshop, bring them in 

the workshop you like to get more information. The first station 

will be ’’Why, What, Results of Non-destructive Testing. ” In 
other years we’ve heard about the theory of non-destructive test¬ 
ing. Tonight we hope to hear the practicality of it as far as 
how it was handled at the different operations. 

The second station is ’’Ride Electrical Installations,” the 
third station' is ’’Dark Ride Maintenance, Power Conversion Tech¬ 
niques.”, the fourth station is ”How to Set up a Ride Lubrication 
Schedule.” There’s a lot of material here to cover in a matter 
of two hours. Once again, it will be 35 minutes at each station, 
roughly a five minute question and answer period at the end of 
each, and you will then have a five minute period to move from 

one station to the next. We must ask your cooperation in this so 

we can stay on our time schedule. 

CHMN. SPACKMAN; Thank you. Bob. Now, we'll take a break here of 
a minute or two for questions. 

MR. ANDERSON: Woody, I'm Andy Anderson, Knott’s Berry Farm. I 
had your fire marshall; I had your chief of police; I had all your 
people from Santa Clara last Friday a week ago. They looked over 
our park for security, for safety, for one thing and another. They 
seemed very pleased with what you're doing up there. I mean, I 
think you’ve done a hell of a job up there, and I know I was up 
there with you four months ago when we could only drive through 
there, where you could only show me what you were doing. I think 
in the industry you're doing a super job. I just don't feel that 
the grind that you’re getting from the fire department, the health 
department--they seemed really enthused when they were down to my 
place, and we showed them a nice time, and I took them upside 
down a couple of times, too. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: Andy, I want to thank you for your hospita¬ 
lity and I want to tell you that that was our new fire chief and 
our new police chief, and neither one of them had ever been in an 
amusement park, so that was one of the reasons for the visits. 
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And we were trying to educate them a little hit to some of 
the things that might be coming up. I just hope that they don’t 
get into everything that we do, especially if they get into the 
corkscrew and some of the other things. And the reason that they 
don’t get into those is that they don’t know--they happen to know 
about aerial tramways. We’ve got skiing all over California, so 
we’ve got tramways, so they know about those. Thanks for your 
hospitality, Andy. 

MR. ANDERSON: Okay. I can tell you my corkscrew has screwed me 
up a little bit, keeping it running. And you know, people don't 
even ride it. They like to watch it. You’re having a better one 
than we are. 
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CHMN. SPACEMAN: Do we have any more questions? 

A VOICE: About four years ago I appeared before a legislative 
committee in Columbus, Ohio regarding safety. At that time, Tru¬ 
man, I sent you a copy of that, which was ridiculous and compli¬ 
cated. It was turned over to a subcommittee, and the subcommittee 
did not come up with any results. And two weeks ago, I contacted 

the agricultural commissioner, who had charge of all the rides of 

all the county fairs in the State of Michigan. I wish you would 
read that, please. Do you have a copy of it there? 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: Yes. I’ll read what you have here, but it 

doesn’t tell the whole, story. I happen to be familiar with the 
Ohio code, but I will read the letter at your request. This is 
to Dr. Firestone. "Director John N. Stackhouse has asked that I 
forward information on our inspection activities as they relate 
to portable amusement rides. The frequency of inspection varies 
a goodly amount. In general, we inspect the rides at county and 
independent agricultural fairs at least once during each fair. 

Due to the limited personnel, we are not able to inspect the rides 
at every site. However, we make every effort to inspect the ride 
companies we are most concerned about on a rather frequent basis. 
Several local agencies often look at portable rides. For example, 
the City of Cleveland inspects amusement rides, I understand, on 
a routine basis. Fixed base amusement rides in Ohio are subject 
to governmental inspection on a very limited basis. The Ohio 
Department of Industrial Relations and some of its offices inspect 
rides during construction if a building structure is part of the 
ride. They consult with park officials concerning amusement rides 
upon request. As I understand, the insurance companies who under¬ 
write such facilities have their own inspectors, plus the parks 
have a safety program of their own. If I can be of further assis¬ 
tance, please do not hesitate to call." 

Now, I want to tell you, there is almost two inches of laws 
on amusement rides in Ohio. Ohio now has one of the strictest 
laws in the United States. 
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A VOICE: But I understand each city has its own right, as far as 
stationary rides are concerned, to inspect. The State does not 
come into it. 

MR. TRUMAN WOODWORTH: Well, I put the thinking in the law myself 
that said if it had a permanent foundation it doesn’t apply. But 
since that time, there’s been some other people into the thing, 
and it has, again, one of the strictest ride inspection and main¬ 
tenance laws of any state. 
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CHMN. SPACKMAN: Thank you Woody. 


. .. The workshop adjourned at 8:15 p.m. . . . 


RIDE WORKSHOP 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1973 
SOUTH BALLROOM - STATION I 


The Ride Workshop convened at 8:30 p.m., Robert Ott, Jr., 
Dorney Park, Allentown, PA, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN ROBERT OTT, JR. : Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. There 
will be four workshops running at the same time with a 35 minute 
time period. And in the two hour time period, you will be able 
to attend three of the four, so you have to pick out which ones 
you feel are the three that you would like to listen to. If you 
prefer to stay and listen to the same presentation twice, feel 
free to do so. In this workshop, we are going to be talking about 
the what and why of non-destructive testing. I’ve attended sever¬ 
al of these ride workshops in the past years and in the last four 
or five years we have talked more about this non-destructive test¬ 
ing. One thing that sort of struck home to me was it was always 
the technicians talking about non-destructive testing and not too 
much about the fellows that had it done at their park. 

We felt it good to hear the other side of the table, not the 
technician stories but those that have work done at their ride or 
carnival. So, tonight, we had four speakers that were going to 
discuss this topic. Two had to cancel out, so we are down to two, 
including myself. We have done work also at our park. First of 
all, I would like to introduce the two speakers that we do have 
tonight, Mr. Pat Reithoffer, Jr. and the other gentleman is Dana 
Morgan from Santa Cruz Seaside Company, Santa Cruz, California. 

At this point, Pat, would you like to give your presentation upon 
non-destructive testing? Do you want Morgan to go first? 

MR. DANA MORGAN: When I accepted the job of speaking here, I 
thought there would be no big deal. You just make a little speech 
about what sort of program we had at Santa Cruz for non-destruc¬ 
tive testing. When I sat down to write, I realized that although 
we did non-destructive testing, we really had no program as such. 

So what I ended up doing was setting up a comprehensive program 
for our parks. As a result, I have changed the topic of my par¬ 
ticular discussion to how we established a non-destructive testing 
program. The first thing that we set out to do was to define the 
types of non-destructive testing that we might use. The first type 
is visual. That may seem sort of finny because we think of more 
exotic types. But in my opinion visual inspection is probably the 
most effective form of non-destructive testing, in our park, we 
feel the most important. The second type is magna-flux. We have 
a small magna-flux unit of our own that we use, and then we have 
some magna-flux done by some outside labs. The third is dye-pene¬ 
trant, which we use sometimes on non-magnetic. The fourth classi¬ 
fication I've used, I’ve called exotic: radiograph, ultrasonic, 
all the types that are not within the grasp of parks, road shows, 
to do themselves, but rather would be done by an outside testing 
lab. It's my opinion that if you have work like that done, that 
you should allow the testing lab that you use to make the decisions 
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as to what type is appropriate for the particular part that you 
are looking at. 

The next thing that we felt we needed to do was to classify 
the components of the various rides. We came up with three basic 
classifications. Class one is a part where failure of the compo¬ 
nent could cause a serious injury or fatality. Obviously the 
class one parts are the ones that we have the greatest concern 
about. A typical example of this would be a spindle on a roller 
coaster. 

Class two part is a part where failure of the component could 
cause substantial down time but would not cause an accident. These 
types of parts, although not nearly as critical, can be certainly 
of concern to us. An example there might be the main driveshaft 
on a roller coaster, where we would have a failure of some type, 
we would be out of business for a while on the coaster. 

The third classification is one where the failure of the 
component would not cause substantial down time or injury. That 
classification of component would obviously not be a candidate 
for any type of non-destructive testing, at least in our operation. 

The next thing that we figure you have to take into account 
when you are considering non-destructive testing is the history 
of the component that you are looking at. Some components, you 
know, you’ve had previous failures in your own operation. That 
coupled with a class one rating would be a component that obviously 
you would want to keep an extremely close eye on. The second would 
be a component where you had recieved a warning from the manufac¬ 
turer that there might be a problem with that component. This 
certainly is not to be taken lightly because if a manufacturer 
goes out on a limb far enough to admit that he may have made some¬ 
thing that is not totally correct or there might be a problem 
with, you certainly should take heed to that, we feel. 

The third type of history would be one where you've had 
knowledge of failure in another park. I think a word of warning 
is in order here. You should get all the information because we 
all hear stories about such and such happened. I think it is ap¬ 
propriate to contact both the park and the manufacturer if you 
feel that there has been a problem on a similar ride somewhere, 
find out what happened from the park people and also get the manu¬ 
facturer’s side, find out if your ride is really the same that had 
the problem and what the manufacturer feels would be appropriate. 

Another thing that would be of concern is the component of 
a new and untested ride. A good example of this would be a new 
coaster like the corkscrew coaster, where the components would be 
class one because it would be the first season with the ride. You 
would want to keep an extra sharp eye on those pieces. 

The fifth category, I have called ”gut reaction.” That’s 
sort of an odd term, maybe; but I think you've all experienced 
the thing where a new shiny ride comes in and the maintenance man 
comes in and looks at a part and says, ’’That will never work.” 

Well, that shouldn’t be ignored. A lot of times those guys have 
looked at a lot of rides and seen a lot of failures over the years. 
I think when you or one of your people sees a component that they 
are suspicious of, that’s also a good component to keep an eye on. 

The next thing we felt you needed, a plan for implementing 
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the program once you establish those criteria. So the first thing 
to do is to classify critical components. That, we are finding in 
the early work that we are doing, to be a fairly tedious process. 
However, the total list of class one components is not that great. 
The next thing to do is to establish testing schedules that will 
be based on the classification and the history that we have just 
discussed. And the final thing would be to obtain any equipment 
that you felt was required yourself, which in our case we had the 
equipment we felt we were going to need. And we have already es¬ 
tablished a good rapport with the original testing lab. I would 
feel, if anyone was operating rides and did not have a testing 
lab that they were used to working with, it would be good to de¬ 
velop that relationship. I think most everybody has a lab. That 
is all I have for right now. 

CHMN. OTT: Thank you, Dana. Once we have gone through the speak¬ 
ers up here, we will have an open discussion to ask questions. 

Next, I have Mr. Reithoffer and his presentation. 

MR. PAT REITHOFFER: My presentation will take a little “different 
slant. All I can tell you is my own experiences with non-destruc¬ 
tive forms of testing, and they all fall into basically the same 
classes the gentleman before me has just given you, visual, magna- 
fluxing, dye-penetrant. X-ray and ultrasonic. Now, some of the 
states which we move our carnival into, insisted on some form of 
non-destructive testing, I’m going to take North Carolina as a 
prime example. They have insisted that all paratrooper rides and 
all round up rides, the main shaft be tested in one form or another 
and be certified that it was tested. So as we moved into North 
Carolina, we had a problem. We didn’t even know where to get the 
kind’ of testing we wanted. Now, I’m familiar with magna-fluxing, 
where you completely dismantle the rides, get down into the main 
shaft after removing the bearings, wash it clean, and then they 
are ready to come in and magna-flux it. The cost involved here 
is quite high. The loss of the ride, the time down and then the 
labor for doing it. And then also, you must have the ability and 
technology to totally dismantle a ride of this kind. So magna- 
fluxing, we felt we could do, if we had to. We were familiar with 
it and had been using it for years. 

But we were hoping for an easier way. My son contacted the 
Pittsburg Testing Laboratory. I’m not making a pitch for them. 
Everybody does this. And they came in, and the man looked the 
situation over, and he suggested ultrasonic. He said that he felt 
that he could attach this machine to the round up ride and let us 
know within an hour or so whether the shaft had any cracks, pos¬ 
sible cracks or anything else in it that would hinder it. So 
naturally, we told him to g> ahead on that. Although this parti¬ 
cular form of testing initially is not the cheapest, it costs a 
little bit more than, say, magna-fluxing, the total labor involved 
in it that you save, this and that, it looked like the best way 
for us to go. Now, ultrasonic testing, if I may assume you knew 
about as much about it as I did when I first looked into it, and 
that was nothing, is actually the use of very high frequency sound 
waves. It's something like sonar that you've seen on the TV on 
the late show with the submarines. What they do is send sound 
waves, say through an axle. And when it reaches the end of the 
axle on the far side, it, in turn, bounces back. Now, if it has 
reached no obstruction, shall we say, such as a crack, or a flaw, 
it will come back with a complete reading. This is all done on 
a scope that they have. 

Now, if it does encounter anything, it will read--by moving 
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their scope, they can find how far up the shaft the obstruction is. 
If it's a crack they can tell you exactly how deep it is', how long 
it is, how wide it is and what it is, which, to me, was very re¬ 
markable. So we had the round up testing, got absolutely nothing 
on it. Then they came in and tested our paratrooper at another 
location. And I’ll tell you what he told us. In fact, I r ll read 
it right from the report, which bothered me. "There is a slight 
indication received 20 inches above the base." Well, that to the 
state man meant about as much as it did to me. I thought I was 
closing the ride down, that I had a crack. He went over this ride 
four or five times and found out that this slight indication could 
have been anything. When they installed the bearing, if they used 
a hammer, they could have made a little bump on the shaft, and 
this could have been showing up. He assured the state man and my¬ 
self that it was absolutely harmless, didn't mean a thing. If it 
had been anything else, we would have had to probably dismantle 
the ride and use a visual inspection of just where and why without 

it. But the State of N 0 rth Carolina accepted his judgment on this 

thing, so it worked out very well for us. 

Now, to give you a little bit more about this ultrasonic thing, 
any laboratory that is qualified to use it, it’s available. They 
must use a special procedure. And this is the information that I 

got from Pittsburg Testing Laboratories on the last week or so. 

It must be a nationally accredited laboratory, and they must have 
adequate insurance. And these are the prime qualifications that 
you get, no matter who does the job for you or how you are going 
to do the job. 

Now, this ultrasonic or sound testing actually consists of a 
cathode-ray tube and a visual scanner, scanner oriented, as you 
say. And this, in turn, has a transducer attached to it, which 
in turn, is fastened on the end of the shaft by the use of glycer¬ 
ine. That's the information he gave me. When he got all done, I 
said, "That's fine. I'm going to break it down so I can under¬ 
stand it, maybe a few other people can." So he brings this little 
machine on out, he fastens it on, and he will tell you whether it 
is good, bad or indifferent. I think, in our instance and many 
instances of other parks, it's going to be the cheapest way to go. 

I don't say it's the best. I don't know that much about it. But 
it certainly saves a total dismantlirg of any ride. And I also 
understand that Maryland is going to this type of testing for all 
rides next year and that North Carolina might even go farther bey¬ 
ond the two rides that I have named. They might insist that any 
ride that is suspended from a single shaft must in turn be inspec¬ 
ted at least once a year. Now, we have never done a lot of this 
type of testing. We are being forced into it, and so, consequently 
we are having to go along with it. That's about all I can tell 
you about it at the present time. I thank you. 

CHMN. OTT: Thank you, Pat. What I would like to do is explain to 
you what we have set up at our park, which is Domey Park in Allen¬ 
town, Pennsylvania. Of course, I'm sure everyone set up their own 
program their own special way. And all programs, I'm sure, are 
easily changed and should be changed if there is a better method. 
Previous to last year, what we used to do is only magna-flux those 
rides which had flyers--for example. Chance would send out a flyer 
saying test a certain area due to failure at other parks or carni¬ 
vals. We had these rides checked immediately. And then once again, 
as I mentioned at the beginning of this workshop tonight, between 
going to Safety Seminar and the Ride Maintenance Seminars, we 
thought, well, let's get into this a little further. What we have 
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established in our park now is a three year program. And we, 
right now, are in the second year of this program. We sat down, 
we listed all the major rides that we feel had major stress points 
and decided that we would break them up into three groups. A 
third of these rides being done last year as the first year, an¬ 
other third done this year and the last third will be done next 
year. And then the fourth year we start back on the first group. 

So hopefully our rides that had the major stress points on them 
will have been magna-fluxed in every three years. 

What we did also in this idea is not really being sure, for 
example, like the paratrooper, when definitely should you change 
the main bearing, etc., or any other major overhaul, whether it 
be major painting or whatever, we also scheduled that to be done 
at the same time because if you have had magna-fluxing done, you 
know, getting down to the bare metal, different spots, if you do 
a good job on magna-fluxing, when you finish the ride, it looks 
like it's on a zebra with spots all over it. So, therefore, since 
we had those marks, secondly, we could tear the ride down and in¬ 
spect everything as far as bearings, etc., replace those that are 
needed, send the motors out to be overhauled, a complete overhaul 
on the rides. So this saved us some money, such as tearing down— 
as Pat had mentioned, we try to combine the whole thing all in 
one program. The other thing, also, is by chance this summer 
we had a ride magna-fluxed and next summer we had a flyer coming 
out from some ride manufacturer saying this point should be re¬ 
checked, we would also have that checked, whether it be immediately 
if it is necessary, or at the end of the season. That’s how we 
have set up our program. We, ourselves, did not do magna-fluxing. 
We did not get involved with equipment. We got an outside company, 
a company from Philadelphia, to come up. That’s what we have done 
in our park. As far as the area, is to check--I have sent letters 
to different ride manufacturers, other rides that we have had in 
our park, they have sent back to us all the major areas their 
engineers felt should be checked. Along with that they sent us 
some photographs or carbon copies or whatever. I then could turn 
these over to the gentleman who would come to our park, and the 
company would send the same man every year. So this is now the 
second year that he has been there, and he’s going to come back 
again next year. It makes it better I'm sure. You, yourself, 
when you work with someone and get to know them on a person to 
person basis, he will do a little bit better job for you hopefully, 
and also he can tell you some of the things that he might have 
seen. 


We keep all the records on file as well as the date and also 
the cost. Three years from now, it’s going to be interesting to 
see how much it costs versus what it costs this year. If we would 
bring out a new ride, for example, for next year, that would then 
be put on the list for the following year. Not saying a new ride 
is going to be a weak ride, but once again, I want to make sure 
it’s going to be a safe ride. That' the way we have it set up 
at our park. 

At this point, are there any questions from the floor? 

A VOICE: I'd just like to make one comment. My name is Roily 
Larsen, I work for the Outdoor Amusement Business. One of our 
speakers, his name is Red Wood; he wasn't able to be with us 
tonight. But he called me two nights ago about some of the points 
he felt were important, and I neglected to mention this to Mr. 
Reithoffer. The point you just made, he found that magna-fluxing 
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was very important to him and his rides at the W. G. Wade Shows, 
where they had foreign origin. He said the American manufacturers 
sent out bulletins so often, you know,, that are very helpful. But 
they don’t get it from the foreign rides. In two cases that he 
mentioned, the sweeps have had many cracks and they have required 
use of magna-fluxing. He felt that on these foreign rides was one 
target area that has paid off for them. 

MR. TED MILLER: I f m Ted Miller. I’ve been concerned with the 
possible danger that might lie in the fatiguing in the sweeps or 
the arms on a Chance helicopter. And I was just wondering how 
they go about magna-fluxing something of that sort. What is the 
procedure in magna-fluxing? Do they have to take off all the 
paint? We use visual inspection, and I have detected nothing at 
this point. But I can see that after a period of time, they might 
develop fatigue and it could be a serious accident. 

CHMN. OTT: I think maybe I can give you an answer on this one. 

What I’ve seen done in our park in magna-fluxing--first of all, 
we also try and use the visual idea. I thought originally we 
would have to take all the paint off. I could visualize we would 
have to repaint the ride, etc. Also, the gentleman usually comes 

in, at least in our park, being certified, he knows also the stress 

points. What they will look for is the major weld points in a 
sweep. Or they will work down that sweep. If there are no major 

weld points, he will work down our sweep. In order to save our 

park money, instead of having to come up with two fellows, I give 
one of my maintenance men. He will go along the sweep, just to 
take the paint off, so he can have a point where he can put the 
tip of his electrode right down to the bare metal. It does not 
mean you have to take all the paint off. The only problem, as you 
know, with magna-fluxing, you put some of these rides together; 
sometimes there might be a pin inserted inside a hole, inside a 
socket, etc. That is very difficult to detect by magna-fluxing. 

You may want to take that arm apart or you can go another way with 
the ultrasonic. Magna-fluxing does not make a big mess. Does 
that answer your question? 

MR. TED MILLER: Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 

A VOICE: The reason we got into magna-fluxing was that originally 
we did have an accident with a helicopter, and this is what started 
us on our magna-fluxing program about four years ago. We did use 
a sweep. Fortunately, no one was seriously hurt, but this made 
us aware of the seriousness of fatigue in older rides. One of the 
suggestions I may make, one criticism of the magna-fluxing pro¬ 
gram, which is made by an insurance company, is that when you have 
an outside, independent testing laboratory come in, be sure that 
in your report that you specifically mention the.part or the com¬ 
ponent that they have tested in that particular ride. Too often 
the reports are too generalized, and I think this is a valid crit¬ 
icism. Try to pin them down to the exact part, the description; 
if it has a number, describe that in the report so that you are 
covered. This is one of the criticisms of the magna-fluxing pro¬ 
gram. Thank you. 

CHMN. OTT; Once, again, I just visualize in my mind the reports I 
get from them. They say, ’’Test such and such a ride, particles 
use.” But they don't actually get down to specifics. I think 
that’s a very good comment. 

A VOICE: I have a couple of questions about this ultrasonic test- 
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ing. First, can we get some kind of an idea of how much it does 
cost; say for a Paratrooper or Round U.p; and secondly, have we got 
any feedback from the ride manufacturer. What do they think about 
this type of testing and do they do it in factories and so forth? 

MR. PAT REITHOFFER: It cost me $80 for them to come out and test 
my aratrooper, and I think it cost me $110 for them to do my 
Round Up. And this, they came from Greensboro, North Carolina to 
Lenoir, North Carolina, and the other from Wilkesboro. And the 
difference in the cost, as far as I can make it out, was mileage. 
The only thing I could see. It looked like it was the same test. 

So you can figure in round figures, if they are coming out to do 
a ride, one ride, $100. And if they go beyond that, I think you 
would have to make your own deal. 

MR. JIM PALMER: My name is Jim Palmer from Arrow Development. 
Speaking from the manufacturer’s point of view, we do not use 
ultrasonic for testing any of our equipment. We use a combination 
of visual, dye check and magna-flux. And we also have outside 
testing laboratories inspect components that we consider critical 
on our rides. 

CHMN. OTT: Any reason why you don't use ultrasonic? 

MR. JIM PALMER: I don't know really* We just haven't found, felt 
that there was a need for that because we inspect the components 
before assembly. The ultrasonic would be good, as pointed out, for 
a complete ride so you don't have to disassemble the whole thing. 
Also the ride hasn't been run in most cases. When we do inspect 
rides that we've run or test things, we usually take them complete¬ 
ly apart for inspections. 

MR. WAYNE THOMPSON: Wayne Thompson from Daytona. I admire your 
program. I'm saying it's probably more ambitious than most parks 
have at this time. I guess my question is, if it were tested in 
court is three years good enough? Is four years fair? Does any¬ 
body have a time frame where you might put this thing into? 

MR. ELMES: Our insurance company recommends to us that it be 

done on a yearly basis. 

CHMN. OTT: Yearly basis. I can see the insurance way, you know. 
They're trying to save their own neck also. But then, be realistic. 
If you have 20 rides or stress rides, you won't have them checked 
every year. Once again, it's a lot of money spent. The reason I 
picked three years, once again, not to do it all in one year, I 
didn't want to stretch it out any further because we felt the 
money was well spent. It's almost like one of those intangible 
things. You hopefully will never find any cracks--money well 
spent. But if you do spend the money and find a crack, once again, 
you feel just as well. 

A VOICE: Last spring the company repaired all the Spider arms, 
and when the truck arrived at our place, they had your arms' from 
the Dorney Park Spider on the truck, pastel colored. I happened 
to have number'2 spider, 6 arm variety. I wonder whether anybody 
knows when the Eyerly Company went through all this and redone 
these arms, if they did any ultrasonic testing on them or if they 
did any magna-fluxing. Were you aware of anything upon the re¬ 
turn of those arms? 

MR. PAT REITHOFFER: I just happened to be talking to Jack Eyerly 
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before I came in here in the lobby. All he mentioned to me was 
that they do magna-fluxing. And I brought up the same" question. 

I said, "How effective?" My own impression of all this testing 
is that you can have an accident ten seconds later. He said it’s 
very true they magna-fluxed a few parts for a ride that he’s in 
two law suits about in April and in May. Both of these rides had 
a structural failure. So I do know he does magna-fluxing. Once 
again, this testing is an if and a what in my mind. I lifted a 
few things to guide ourselves by and one of them is, what is the 
normal life of the ride? Who can answer these questions? When 
should testing occur? How often should it occur? The normal pro¬ 
cedure that we are following is we will do our testing when we 
think it is necessary. In other words, I think that all parks and 
all carnivals are going to have to use their own judgment, and 
this is going to have to be at least policed from within. We have 
to avoid panic legislation that was like that passed in North Car¬ 
olina. And I think this is what this is. There was an accident 
out on a Round Up 5 so now all Round Ups are no good. This could 
spread to every state. The testing that we would have to do could 
become astronomical. I feel in my own heart, what good is it after 
you finish with it? And when I reach the North Caro lina meeting, 

I intend to challenge the safety inspectors up there with this 
same thing. Can they guarantee me after I do this job that it 
will last one year and will they put it in writing? 

A VOICE: One other question. It was mentioned before about cer¬ 
tain rides and stress points and such. It might be something to 
be brought up with the AREA people, the manufacturers. If they 
would suggest to us what components to'test--undoubtedly we are 
aware of the axles and the spindles and the supporting structures. 
Each ride has its own characteristics so it might be something 
that the AREA people could suggest to us what pieces to test and 
how often to test them. 

CHMN. OTT: To answer part of your question there, I wrote a let¬ 
ter two summers ago, to different ride manufacturers. I won’t 
mention the ones that didn’t answer. But I was sorely disappointed 
in some manufacturers that I’m sure quite a few of us buy rides 
from. So I just asked them the same thing, "What are the major 
stress points, what should be tested annually?", He said there were 
quite a few. "What could go two or three years?" Some of them 
gave me great detail. Others just said about nothing. So once 
again, you still have to rely upon the good old thing. Since we 
are in business, we are the jack of all trades. Try to use our 
own best discretion to pick out these points. In closing, some¬ 
thing came to mind. Any of us who were at that maintenance semi¬ 
nar in Wichita last February, one of the presentations was a gentle¬ 
man talking about bolt analysis, stress points, etc. And on there 
he had shown the difference between imported bolts, strength wise 
versus American made. There is a great difference. .I’m not try¬ 
ing to shoot down the foreign people, but maybe, if you do have 
some imported ride, you have it checked shortly thereafter, when 
they are in your park, to test them out, because sometimes a grade 
of metal can come in this country which is not as strong as you 
wish it would be, maybe bolts, etc. And in closing, if you do not 
have a magna-flux program, I ask you to try and set one up. It’s 
going to cost a little money, but the safety of operating to us 
is very important. I thank you for being with us this evening. 

CENTER BALLROOM - STATION II 

MR. KEN MCKINNEY: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, I’m Ken 
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McKinney. I would like to welcome you to the Ride Electrical In¬ 
stallation Workshop. It's my pleasure to introduce Mr. James 
Parrish, Parrish-Johnson Electrical Company, Danville, VA. 

MR. JAMES H. PARRISH: Thank you, Mr. McKinney. Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, it came to me some time back that most of the speakers or a 
lot of the speakers that they had had at these things got up, told 
how much they know. The only thing I'm .going to tell you I know 
is the fact that I did travel with carnivals for a couple of years, 
and what we have come up with, we think is a good thing for the 
carnival industry. We're not here to sell at this particular meet¬ 
ing. But, since it was something that would be of interest to you 
people, we were asked to bring it down, because it's something new. 
And, the only way we could come up with this was to travel with 
show people and find out their needs. 

What the people are looking for in the various states that 
you go into with your carnivals and rides or when you book into 
a permanent park is the electrical. The federal government is 
getting stronger and stronger against the methods that have been 
used in the past. All they're after is to go by the national el¬ 
ectric code. It isn't a complicated thing to go by the code book; 

and what we have here on either side of the platform is not a com¬ 
plicated affair. What we're going to show you later on over on 
this side is something that I think all of you need to know. You 

have heard about it all your life. You've heard about it all dur¬ 

ing your show business career^ and you ought to know what it is 
and have a better understanding. So, my son will show you that 
next. 

We only have a few minutes, and he'll take over when I get 
through. Then, we'll have a question and answer period. 

They want us to touch on the code a little bit, what might 
be of interest. Now, we have had dealings with state inspectors 
in quite a few states. And, we have seen what they're after. And 
we know they're after the code; and we can look at something and 
tell whether it's up to code or not, based on our past experience 
and the nature of our work and what they're looking for. I know 
you fellows are interested in what they're looking for. It's such 
as cables strewed all over the place, joints that are just taped. 
They're looking for connectors. You want to make your lines longer. 
They want to do away with ragged electrical cables and cords. They 
want breakers properly fixed with breakers or fuses. I can't re¬ 
commend one without recommending the other. They want the places 
in the generator wagon or your distribution centers in your build¬ 
ings clean. They don't want anything in there on the floor or 
anything piled up that's not allied to the switches, the controls 
or transformers. They want everything locked up. They want qual¬ 
ified people working on it. And, you fellows know what I mean by 
qualified people. They want qualified electricians. 

This is a simple way of doing electrical work, more simple 
than what you're doing today: and it costs less money, less time 
to operate, less time to put it up and take it down, if that's the 
case with fellows that move them week to week. That's what they 
are looking for. They want you to go by code. And, if you go into 
this thing by code, you will not have any trouble with inspectors. 

Some places you are going, some states are now requiring five 
days to a week's notice as to when you are coming into their state 
or an area so they can see just what you have, whether they will 
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let you show or not. That’s posing a problem to you, and we know 
it. 


Some of these things are unfair. But, I think if you’re up 
to code, I don’t think it should stop you or make you come down' 
for five days to check your electrical equipment and ride equip¬ 
ment for safety. 

As I say, all they’re looking for is to build it up to code, 
do away with the ragged haphazard way of doing it. 

There are some pictures up here that you can see what’s been 
done to help. Then, there are some up here the old way with the 
little red boxes with the bus bars with the holes in them and the 
popsicle sticks or candy sticks. Those are the things that will 
be out now. If you're still using them, nobody may have bothered 
you this summer; but you don’t know when it's coming. You might 
as well prepare the best way you can. 

I'm doing this in an advisory capacity. I'm trying to pass 
this to you because I've been in a lot of states where we've run 
into the various inspectors. And, the OSHA regulations, what they 
have coming in on you. Citing you for that and fining you at that 
particular point or closing you down. We have places that have 
been closed. We have places that opened up by getting an extension 
of time and being able to get back into business. Such as the 
generators and the way you parallel them and switches and breakers, 
your cables; everything's got to be sized to the breaker. The 
wire has to be sized to the breaker that you're using. And, that 
isn't anything but the national electrical code. You can do it 
on a gradual basis to show that you are really making an effort. 
And, by showing that you are making an effort, I think it would 
be a big help to you. And, those who have not made any effort to 
upgrade their equipment at all are the ones that when they have 
been notified, when they have been advised and shown, are the 
people that they will get on to the worst. 

I'm going to say something on the darx rides. The conversion 
of the dark ride--a lot of them have used dark rides for 125 volts 
on their tracks. And, of course, the maximum you could use on it 
is 24 volts. And, it can be easily done by using the same motors, 
the same tracks, by using an isolated transformer to come in with 
and then put 24 volts on your tracks and then go from your track 
into your car back into another transformer that steps the voltage 
from 24 up to 120 or 220 which pulls the dark ride car. It's a 
simple procedure. 

That about takes care of my time. Eddie or I will be glad 
to answer any question that we possibly can. And he has some 
things here of interest that no doubt all of you have heard about. 
This is for the man that does the electrical work and some of you 
fellows who have some experience. 

MR. KEN MCKINNEY: Thank you, Mr. Parrish. Our next speaker will 
be Edwin Parrish. He’ll tell you a little bit more about this. 

MR. EDWIN PARRISH: To give us a basis for discussion, I would like 
to review with you some electrical connections and various ways 
to arrive at different voltages that you use. Within this we'll 
discuss how grounding figures into different systems. 

Of course, with the mobile show you receive your power from 
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generators and the amusement parks from transformers connected to 
an outside source. Basically, the two are the same, hut with a 
few differences worth noting. 

We’ll start with a single phase, 120, 240 volt, 60 cycle, 3 
wire type. The internal wiring of the generator or transformer 
would look very similar to this drawing right here. 

In the next drawing--this would be one of the hot leads on 
one end of this winding. On the other end would be another hot 
lead or loaded line. In the very center of this winding is where 
the neutral wire is tapped off. Between the two outside wires, if 
you read with a meter, you would get 240 volts. Between either 
outside wire and the center wire, you would get 120 volts. Of 
course, the green ground wire would be attached to the metal frame 
of that; that would go down to a ground rod into the earth. 

Color coding, this neutral wire should always be white. This 
ground wire should always be green. With a transformer the neutral 
and the ground are always connected for safety reasons. Lightning 
or fault current were to develop, it would run back to this point 
and into the earth. With a generator only, sometimes it is con¬ 
nected. I’ll explain this in the next connection. 

The next system to illustrate is the 3 phase, 240 volts, 60 
cycle, four wire system. On this drawing, this is called a Y 
connection or a star connection. The three outside points are 
where your hot lines or your load lines come off of this trans¬ 
former. Naturally, these wires would go to your fuses. 

At the very center of this winding, the transformer or gener¬ 
ator, is where they take the neutral off. They use this type of 
connection so they could better load the system down. Of course, 
the green ground again would be attached to the metal frame and 
down into the earth with a ground rod. Between any of these out¬ 
side points you would read 240 volts. And, between the center of 
this winding and any outside point you would get 120 volts, approx¬ 
imately. 

In color coding on this system, any of the outside wires could 
be any color with the exception of white, natural gray or green. 
Here, again, with the transformer the neutral is always grounded. 

It is grounded at the point where it comes into your system through 
the transformer and then again where it enters your main system, 
your main fuse box. 

This would illustrate that some. Once again the neutral 
would be in the center of this transformer which is hung on a 
pole right here. This is also run over to the main box coming 
into your system. At both points a ground rod is run into the 
ground. And, the neutral is attached to that. But, then when it 
gets to your system, you would run the neutral and the ground rod 
separately all through your system. 

With a generator sometimes it’s undesirable to ground the 
neutral. For example, in damp areas a grounded neutral would in¬ 
crease the problem of electrolysis or corrosion. In some cases 
where measures are taken an ungrounded neutral may be used; but 
this really depends on local codes. 

Where it is desirable or required to ground the neutral in a 
generator system do it at the generator and only that place. This 
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does not mean not to drive more than one ground rod. It only means 
not to connect the neutral and the ground, or at least do it in 
just one place. 

When running two generators or more in parallel or synchroni¬ 
zation and you had a main box, or this could be your ride box or 
other boxes, and if you grounded each neutral including in the 
generator and the main box, this would produce circulating current 
and they could continually go round and round in here through the 
box. It would do no useful work, and it would take away from the 
power of your system. 

Of course, the correct way would be to connect all of your 
neutrals and ground it at just one generator. This one would be 
running to the ground. Of course, you would want to ground the 
metal frames of your generator wagons and the metal frames of 
your boxes and then run a ground to all your other installations. 

Another system worth noting is the 3 phase delta system. It 
is quite often used by power companies; and it looks like this. 

This system is a 3 phase system. This can also be used with a 
neutral to obtain 120 volts. This system has what some people 
call a high leg on it. That’s why it has to be watched very care¬ 
fully. On this one, three corners of this would be your hot lines 
and they would run naturally to your fuses. Since this type of 
connection doesn’t have a center point of all windings, they have 
to go to one side; and they will go half way between there. So, 
between this neutral and the outside corner would 120 volts. It 
also would apply to this corner. But, if you came from this cor¬ 
ner all the way around to here, it would be approximately 190 
volts. And that would clearly burn up anything on 120 volt system. 

On color coding this system it would be exactly the same as 
the other systems. Using your neutral with white, your ground 
with green; but use this high leg which is over here, color that 
orange; and be sure in your fuse box to put it in between the 
other two lines which in these would be number 1, 2 and 3* 

I think by these drawings that it might also give you a little 
idea of the importance of balancing the loads equally between the 
phases. If you load up any one or two lines without sharing the 
load, this will cause overheating of the lines, which could re¬ 
sult in loss of power, damage to equipment or damage to your wiring. 

On a ride or concession it is best to split up the motor 
loads and the lighting loads so that you can balance the system. 

I know that this is not always done and many times results in one 
fuse being blown and therefore causing 3 phase motors to single 
phase, which means that when one fuse blows, the motor will strain 
to keep on running on the other two fuses and eventually will 
overheat and burn up, causing loss of your motor, loss of power 
and most important loss of time. Forced circuit breakers would 
help, so if one line blows, all three would shut off. 

I’d like to touch a little on ground fault interrupters that 
you've been hearing so much about lately. While fuses and circuit 
breakers in your entrance panels protect your wiring from over¬ 
loads, a ground fault interrupter protects you from dangerous 
electrical shock if you come into contact with a hot line and pro¬ 
vide a path to ground through any part of your body. This poten¬ 
tially deadly contact could occur either through equipment mal¬ 
function or accidental contact with a live line. 
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How does it work? It continuously monitors the current in 
the two conductors of the circuit, the hot line and the neutral. 
The two currents should always be equal. If the ground fault in¬ 
terrupter senses a difference of five milliamps, it assumes that 
the difference means that the current is leaking to ground and 
automatically trips the circuit. Power is interrupted within one- 
fortieth of a second or less. This is fast enough to prevent in¬ 
jury to anyone in normal health. 

The average effect of current on a person is as follows: 5 
to 15 milliamps would cause local muscle contractions and prevent 
the victim from freeing himself from the wire. Thirty to 200 
milliamps causes difficult breathing, unconsciousness and the 
heart to weaken. Over 200 milliamps, the victim suffers severe 
burns; and his heart may stop, resulting in death. That’s pretty 
bad, considering it only takes 200 milliamps to light a 25 watt 
bulb. 


It is no doubt the ground fault interrupter is a good safety 
device. A strong grounding system will also give you protection. 
Since ground fault interrupters are so very sensitive, they will 
trip to the point of being a nuisance. For this reason I hope 
they are never required as a permanent installation to your system. 

At this time ground fault circuit protection applies only to 
certain residential circuits and construction sites. Then, it 
only applies to 120 volts, single phase, 15 and 20 amp receptacle 
outlets on a voluntary basis only. A good place to use ground 
fault devices would be in your shops or anywhere men use electri¬ 
cal hand tools or appliances. 

MR. KEN MCKINNEY: Thank you. Are there any questions? 

MR. NICK SANTA MARIA: My name is Nick Santa Maria. In regard to 
two-way volts, the electrician asked me if it’s all right to run 
a 220 motor on 208? It’s not a generator; it's a transformer for 
continuous running time. 

MR. JAMES PARRISH: 208 voltage was primarily brought into being 
in a big way for shopping centers for lighting circuits and so 
forth. The type of connection Eddie just spoke about over here 
does not permit 120 volts or 220 or 230 or 240. I mean it permits 
220, but it doesn't permit the voltages. Now, you could take a 
208 motor that's wound for 208 and you could put it on a 208 cir¬ 
cuit, if it's a one horsepower, you'll only get less than one 
horsepower and then eventually will burn up in most cases. And, 
if it's on a compressor like the water games or some other things 
that have that much of a load to start, well, then it probably 
will just burn up on you on the first go-round. 

But, there are motors out today that are marked 208, 220, 230, 
240; and it's very misleading, because no manufacturer can make a 
motor like that unless he comes out from the windings of these 
motors at different locations. It would be a special wound motor. 
He would have to put different voltages in on them. You can get 
the various voltage of these windings. It would be special equip¬ 
ment and very costly. I would not recommend it. Eventually, it 
would burn out, because it's wound for 208; and you're putting 
220 on it. Is that what you're talking about? 

MR. NICK SANTA MARIA: 208 will burn out 220 single phase? 
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MR. JAMES PARRISH; That’s rights either three phase or single 
phase. You can run it for a while* and you might have good re¬ 
sults from it. But* as a rule* if it was made for that* then you 
would have to apply the proper voltage. 

MR. NICK SANTA MARIA: Well* there’s nothing I can do about that. 

MR. JAMES PARRISH: Well* you could get a transformer that would 
take it and bring it to what you want it to* yes. 

MR. NICK SANTA MARIA: I see. I would have to get a different 
type of transformer. 

MR. JAMES PARRISH: You would have to get a transformer to use 
the same motor. Or* if the motor bums out* have it wound for 
208. You can have a motor wound to any voltage you want to* if 
you take it to a place designed to do that. You can take a 220 
volt motor and wind it to 208. A little transformer like that is 
not expensive. If you have any difficulty* let me know; I’ll show 
you where you can write and get them. 

A VOICE: I’d like to know your opinion on add-a-phase. We're in 
a situation where three-phase power is virtually impossible to get. 
What is your opinion on these devices to power a 10 horsepower 
motor? 

MR. JAMES PARRISH: Add-a-phase is fine. They use it every day 
in all power companies. If you notice sometimes transformers go¬ 
ing into buildings* it might not be but two of them; but they have 
three phase power. They’re taking a transformer and adding another 
phase that way. And* add-a-phase is the same thing. They’re doing 
it with capacitors and transformers. It's good. They've got them 
on a higher horsepower now than they did when they first came out. 
When they first came out* they came for 5 horsepower motors. Now 
they go on higher than that. It's a costly thing. If you don't 
keep the voltage right and lightning goes in on it and you have 
problems with it because it has capacitors in it* some big ones* 
you know; and they’re right expensive little things. But* the 
operation of it is fine. No problem. 

A VOICE: They're available in the 10 horse size. Would you go 
larger? 

MR. JAMES PARRISH: You mean if you were using say a 5 horsepower 
or 7i horsepower and you would get a 10 horsepower transformer? 

My experience with most people they’re always overloading. They 
say* "Well* this is permanent." Then* somebody comes along with 
something better; and you buy it* and the first thing you know* 
you've got a 5 horsepower transformer and a 10 horsepower load on 
it. But* if you're sure you could remedy the situation* I would 
keep it as it was. Are you using power from the power company? 

It's just a little extra cost to you to operate. That's what it 
would amount to. But* you would be prepared* if you wanted to 
add something else. 

MR. BERNARD THOMAS: My name is Bernard Thomas with Thomas Shows. 

I was quite happy to hear you say that you think no fault ground 
system is not going to affect us too seriously. But* I've had in¬ 
spectors in our part of the country. Everything that we've got 
is going to have to have a ground fault interrupter system. And* 
that would put me out of business* I think. 
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MR. JAMES PARRISH: Let me say one thing, and I’ll let Eddie take 
this from me. There are a lot of inspectors, a lot of people re¬ 
ally that don’t know about the ground fault. Some of them think 
you’ve got to put ground fault protectors in everything you’ve 
got. I’ll let Eddie elaborate on it. 

MR. EDWIN PARRISH: Well, ground fault with my experience, it's 
something that OSHA and the inspectors, they don’t quite at this 
time know how far they want to go with it. Like I pointed out, 
they're really required only on construction sites and certain 
residential and stuff like that. 

I had an OSHA official ask me my opinion of ground fault with 
the carnival industry. I told him I hoped he would never require 
that to be a part of the system, because of the nuisance of trip¬ 
ping. It would be so much. Well, by everything being outdoors, 
you’re subject to damp weather quite often; and that's enough to 
make them trip. They are very, very sensitive. So, really at 
this time I don't know what they’re going to do. It may be that 
in a couple of years they will make up their minds to really de¬ 
mand a lot out of you on ground fault. They are expensive. But, 
they are safe; they’re good. 

What I would say to try to please some of the inspectors is 
to try to use them in your shops maybe or anywhere that people 
come in, a lot of the public come in contact with 110 circuits. 
Remember, that’s the only thing they're required on is 120 volt 
circuit; nothing higher. 

MR. BERNARD THOMAS: If I go to a system like this it’s going to 
be a serious overage. But, if it ever goes to ground fault, it’s 
going to be unreal. 

MR. EDWIN PARRISH: Well, -under a system like we had, if it had 
to go to ground fault, it would be a simple matter of changing 
the circuit breakers in there. A cost of anywhere from $50 to 
$60 to $70 apiece; I don't know. And, it probably differs with 
all of you; that you don't have really that many ground fault cir¬ 
cuits to worry about. Of 15 to 20 amp circuits, you can put one 
breaker to take care of all of them; but then it probably would 
be tripping all the time and causing you problems. So, that’s 
still up for grabs about inspectors at this time. 

MR. JAMES PARRISH: Let me add one thing to that. The OSHA re¬ 
quirements on this ground fault are for the protection of the 
worker himself. They’re not interested whatsoever in the patron 
or the person coming into the park. That’s in another category. 
They're only interested in the workman and his safety. And, his 
safety is mostly around the 120 volt circuits, portable drills 
and saws and things like that. 

I appreciate your coming. Enjoyed it. And, hope we’ve done 
some good. 

TARA 1 AND 2 - STATION III 

MR. BUD LACKORE: I'd like to begin this session by introducing 
first of all, our past president of our association, a great guy, 
Mr. Robert Ott from Dorney Park. Bob. 

MR. ROBERT OTT, SR. : Thanks for the compliment. I'm Bob Ott from 
Dorney Park, located in Allentown, Pennsylvania. And we have had 
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quite an experience through the years in the development and oper¬ 
ation of dark rides in Dorney Park. We have a ride called the 
Bucket of Blood. This is a ride that has been rethemed from or¬ 
iginally a pretzel ride many years ago into Pirate’s Cove and ul¬ 
timately the ride as it is now, which we call a Bucket of Blood. 
The cost of admission to the ride is 50^. The approximate length 
is one minute and 20 seconds, and we do use 12 cars, 11 for the 
actual operation with one spare. I might add that since we reno¬ 
vated this ride and rethemed it to its present extent, it became 
our number three ride. At the time of retheming, we used the 
successful Bill Tracy of New Jersey. We did the major work, using 
our own crew, the actual construction and animation. Two years 
ago we observed a continuing line of patrons and the inability 
to take care of them properly. Thus, we enlarged it approximately 
two and a half times its size. 

As I said, we did change the name from the Pirate’s Cove to 
the Bucket of Blood, which has been highly acceptable by our pat¬ 
rons, particularly the kids. Everytime in Dorney Park we change 
something, come up with a new name, we feel it is very important 
to come up with something that’s going to catch the imagination. 

This ride is a one level ride consisting of nine different 
areas or rooms, which are divided by means of swinging doors. We 
endeavor to separate the cars so that only one is in each room at 
any one time, so as not to lose the effect of going through the 
ride. There are various attractions throughout the ride or usual 
displays of humor and the scary type of attraction. We do em¬ 
phasize the humor aspect. The various attractions are triggered 
by means of a photocell switch. We did a lot of research in this, 
and we found these to be highly satisfactory, and I brought one 
with me. And naturally we don’t want to go into this at this time, 
but afterwards if you want to look at it and discuss it, feel free. 

We have 18 of these on the ride. We got them from King of 
Prussia, which is very close to where we live in Pennsylvania. 

It has a 60 second adjustment, anywhere from one second up to a 
minute, which can change. We use a reflector on the swinging 
door. This is behind the door. As the car hits it, it comes in 
contact with the photocell. We have used 18 this past season, 
and not one failure. So we are satisfied with them, although I 
know there are others that do a swell job. 

We do use the low bolting on them. They trigger the sound 
and the lighting throughout the ride. Incidentally, we did ex¬ 
plore the use of reed switches, which as you saw, are magnetically 
operated and also the convention limit switch. Incidentally, the 
motors that we use throughout the rides on the various effects, 
we keep running constantly. We feel it is much easier on this 
equipment, rather than to be constantly stopping and starting. 

We had the decision of either redesigning our present dark ride 
or putting in a new one, in our circumstances, it was proven worth¬ 
while to add, to renovate, rather than put up a new building. How¬ 
ever, we were fortunate to have sufficient space to do this, even 
though it was quite a challenge. We use two or three people in¬ 
side the ride during the operation at all times. The reason for 
this is for safety, to reduce vandalism and add enjoyment to the 
ride, as employees are dressed in either a pirate dress or some¬ 
thing related to the theme. They can actually, at three locations 
in the ride, kill switches, which will shut the power off and turn 
on the emergency lights inside. These switches are tied up to a 
pilot light outside so we know when an emergency exists outside. 
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We use battery operated emergency lights with spots directed onto 
the exits. The automatic kill switches, we feel, are extremely 
important safety measures. We have nine rooms that make up this 
ride, connected by swinging doors, which swing both ways. So if 
you have an emergency--you have to get out--you are not locked in. 
The patron would not know this, but by swinging both ways, it 
eliminates that problem. 

The partitions that make up the ride are eight feet in height, 
and we have a 12 to 14 foot ceiling. With this difference in 
height between the partitions and the ceiling, when we have an 
emergency condition and the lights do turn on, they will flood the 
entire area. On the operator’s platform, we’ve installed an addi¬ 
tional start and stop switch at the exit, so that on heavy days, 
we place an additional operator on the platform, which relieves 
a certain amount of responsibility from the main operator for 
total efficiency and safety. In the Cyclone Room, which is a very 
effective theme room, we have increased the effect by means of 
strobe lights. We have lights and various ef.fects--to turn off 
while individual cars are in that room. In other words, before 
that car leaves the room, the lights are out, getting ready for 
the next car to come in. They’re spaced in that fashion. That’s 
why we can't use the 12 cars. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I could talk another hour about our 
dark ride. If you don’t have one, get one. It’s a challenge to 
the imagination to try to come up with something new. We say 
there’s nothing new under the sun, but this is one area you can 
dream up some wild things. As I said before, when the ride had 
been maybe 12 th or 13 th in revenue, it goes up to number 3- I 
think it is a worthwhile investment, and we do encourage it. And 
if you have any questions, stop me anywhere and I'll take the time 
to answer them. Thank you. 

MR. BUD LACKORE: Thank you. And now Bob Bell, Senior from Bell's 
Fairground Amusement Park from Tulsa, Oklahoma. Bob. 

MR. BOB BELL, SR. : We have a ride called Phantasmagoria. Accord¬ 
ing to Webster, phantasmagoria means a shifting succession of 
things seen, imagined or invoked, and I think it fits our ride 
just fine. It was designed by Bill Tracy, and we did our own con¬ 
struction. Our theme is spooks and gore, and it’s mostly spooks. 
Our ride is two stories high, and it is made of 16 feet tall steel 
belting, it’s 70 feet long, 65 feet wide, has wood and fiberglass 
construction on the facade, 15 rides or stunts. And we built our 
own cars. We use 750 feet of track and have 15 cars. We can run 
these cars 12 seconds apart at full capacity. Each car seats two 
adults or three children. A large percentage of the maintenance 
can be completely eliminated right off the bat by wise and care¬ 
ful planning of your layout. It’s just important that good con¬ 
struction design and careful building practice is used. The build¬ 
ing that we have, 16 feet tall, it should be made 18 feet tall at 
least. The additional height will lend itself more readily to 
high waterfalls and unusually large sized stunts. The belly should 
be insulated, then covered with vinyl cloth and a chickenwire mesh 
over that, then painted with a fireproof black paint. The insu¬ 
lation will keep you from having to air condition your building. 
Your up ramps and your down ramps should be no steeper than nec¬ 
essary. If your inclines are no greater than one foot in every 
eight feet of travel--makes a nice setup, like you are going up 
a second story. For every eight feet you go this way, you can go 
one foot up. So that would be about the ratio. We don’t have a 
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fire sprinkler system in ours,, and I f ll sure put one in the next 
time I build one. When you come into a dip, and we use lots of 
dips, your high part should be about 60 inches higher than your 
low spot. By that, I mean your plateau is up here, you make your 
dip, and you come back at a lower elevation. So when your car 
comes up, you are still sitting pretty good, and it is a nice 
little transition of power. Most important is to belt grind your 
track right after installation and bring it right down to a mirror 
finish. Your wheels will run smoother, and that makes the bear¬ 
ings last longer, and it doesn't wear your nylon wheels. It makes 
your brushes last longer. When your brushes make good 'contact, 
it saves overheating your motors. This also, a mirror finish, 
will retard pitting on the track. If you get electrical arc, it. 
must be eliminated or the vicious cycle will start again. 

In our type of ride, the capacity is governed by the distance 
between the cars. Means the difference between trips. If you are 
going to have maximum enjoyment by your customers, keep in mind 
that your straight-a-ways ought not to be longer than 30 feet in 
length. That keeps the customer from seeing another customer 
viewing the same trick you’re looking at. In using doors for 
tricks or room dividers, make sure they are light and durable, 
made out of either plywood--if they need to be heavier, make them 
a steel square tube framing. Be sure to use heavy duty hinges as 
standard hinges aren’t adequate. Make all your doors that can 
close by gravity, that is, without the assistance of a door closer. 
You can do that by tilting your door. A six foot door ought to 
be tilted about three inches on the bottom. Gravity never fails 
and your door closer will eventually fail. A door closer always 
fails at the wrong time. The door must open easy and then not slam 
too hard up against the door stop and then close again after the 
car leaves. You can take care of all of this by using foam rubber 
padding about three inches thick. The door slams open, let it 
slam up against the strip of foam. This absolutely deadens the 
impact. It also keeps the sound from transferring from one room 
to the other and also the light. 

Customers’ hats, wigs and cotton candy wrappers will shut you 
down and cause pile-up accidents. Any of these items might get 
wrapped up in the pick-up mechanism. A clear cotton candy wrapper 
can blow in off the midway and get around your shoes of your pick¬ 
up, and there it can get melted, and it is almost impossible to 
detect. It’s a nonconducter. It's important that you keep your 
tires on your ride at the proper pressure. We use tires at 45 
pounds pressure at all times. One tire a few pounds off can throw 
your ride completely out of synchronization. The reason for that, 
if you have one tire at 45 and another tire at 35 , you get a heavy 
person on one side, that makes the wheel run at a different speed, 
and it will throw your ride completely out of synchronization where 
you have two cars too close together. When you take the car off 
the track handle it gently and carefully. Make sure you don’t 
get. grease on the surface of your brake pans because grease on 
the surface of your brake pans can cause a runaway car on a down 
hill grade, car run down a shoot out of control. When we put the 
ride away for the winter, what we do, we cover it with an open 
gear lube that dries. Come springtime, you take kerosene and re¬ 
move the grease and your mirror finish is restored. 

Sometimes we feature our ride in billboard advertising. We 
use 16 billboards in the Tulsa area. We also use bumper stickers. 
We use them for our roller coaster and our dark ride and Himalaya. 
And the kids can take these off and they will stick; right on cloth- 
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ing. You have to he sure you have the right kind of bumper mat¬ 
erial to get to stick on clothing. These bumper stickers eventu¬ 
ally get on kids 1 notebooks, and they wear them. On the fair¬ 
grounds in Tulsa during the fair, these kids put these on and it 
makes a walking sandwich board, advertising the products. If you 
don f t have a dark ride, be sure and get one. They are sweet money. 

MR. BUD LACKORE: Thank you. Bob. I'm delighted to welcome to 
the podium another man that's a recognized expert in the operation 
of dark rides, Mr. Paul Borchardt, from Wonderland Amusement Cen¬ 
ter in Amarillo, Paul. 
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MR. PAUL BORCHARDT: Thank you. Our cost basically is scaled from 
65 ^, which is an individual price per ride, if they buy a single 
ticket for that ride, or 80 ^ to $1 depending on how they buy a 
ticket. It's a ticket system. We also have a pay one price two 
nights a week, but we don't include the dark ride, because on these 
particular nights, our volume is way up. And each person that 
comes into the park usually rides the dark ride, so that's an ex¬ 
tra plus on our pay one price night. We've been very successful. 

The length of our ride is four minutes; we have a little over 700 
feet of track, we have ten cars. Our ride was built under a steel 
building with exterior fiberglass and wood and sheetrock walls and 
plywood flooring. The entire ride was designed and constructed by 
Paul Roads, and all work done on the ride was done in house. We 
did everything ourselves. The ride theme basically is one of il¬ 
lusionary effect. We do not have any horror type stunts within 
the ride. Our ride is two stories, and we have 18 different rooms 
within this area. We have 16 different stunts and currently we 
just have two rooms that are completely darkness. All our doors 
are steel frame doors, covered with plywood. And where the cars 
crash into the door, we use masonite to keep the rubber bumpers 
from getting all torn up. We coat the masonite and the rubber 
around the cars with a product called Micropel. It's a silicone 
base. We do this twice a week, and we have had no problems tear¬ 
ing up our rubber or doors either one. It seems to be working. 

The basic area that I am supposed to cover tonight is light¬ 
ing effects. I didn't know we had so many until I started listing 
what they were. But they are all basically the same. One is a 
blinking black light in some rooms. This is a black light that 
is turned on by the car. We use a black light that stays on all 
the time. We have incandescent spot lights in one room. We have 
two rooms that have strobe lights, and we also use natural light. 

So we have six different types of lighting effects in the ride. 

We've had problems in the past with black lights running out. 

Quite a few people use four foot bulbs. We thought that was the 
way to go until we found out that they actually put out too much 
light within the room. The light makes everything too light. And 
so we went to two foot bulbs, and we have even cut some of them 
out, because just too much light gets spilled out into the area. 

You are trying to light one area. Two feet is a lot easier than 
four feet. Also, we found that one particular brand of black light 
works extremely well for us. Sylvania's are the ones that we found 
most successful. Also, instead of the standard valve, we converted 
to GE trigger-start, and this has proven very successful. We had 
very little failure on these. Our strobe lights that we use are } \ 
Wayland Engineering models, 700. We've had no maintenance problems. 

The second area I'm supposed to cover is sound, and we use 
two different types of sound within the dark ride. One is an in¬ 
dividual stunt sound, and also in the ride, we have a background 
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sound. The background sound is played also on the outside of the 
ride to attract customers. The interior sounds are important, as 
each trick might have a specific sound. In case it goes out, we 
have a switch set. All we have to do is switch, and it pipes the 
background sound into that stunt, so, in other words, you don't 
have a stunt working with nothing going on in there, no sound. We 
feel sound and lighting is extremely important in an illusionary 
type dark ride. In case of a malfunction on cartridge tapes we 
use on an individual sound, we just switch it into a background 
sound. For the background sound, we use the standard ten inch 
tape sound, reel to reel amplifier. We use the individual small 
cartridge packs for our individual stunts. We also have one other 
type sound within the ride. It's called an air horn. Since we 
have various cylinders throughout the ride, we may as well use 
air to make a big blast. I've got pictures of our sound and light¬ 
ing systems within our rides. If you want to stay afterwards you 
can come back and see. Thank you. 

MR. BUD LACKORE: Thank you very much, Paul. Now, it is a pleasure 
to introduce Glen Newton. Glen is with Pope Associates of Atlanta, 
Georgia and is an expert in power conversion. Glen. 

MR. GLEN NEWTON: Thank you. That's a big introduction. What our 
company is in business for is to convert rides, which are gas or 
diesel over to electric or battery operated. The reason we do 
this, it is 50 $ cheaper to run, like a boat, train, some other 
ride on DC battery powered equipment than it is on gas or diesel. 
I've got some slides to show you of some parks and things that we 
have converted over. One thing, also, you don't have any fumes 
or any environmental problems because they are getting pretty 
rough on us now. Our company is named Mark C. Pope Associates. 

The first picture here is of a C & D battery to power these rides. 
This is built in several different configurations and also capa¬ 
cities. It is our power source. The second one is our battery 
charger. This unit carries a life time warranty, never has to be 
replaced. And also this unit puts the power back in the battery 
after a full day's use. 

This unit right here is our motor. It has been proven about 
60 years, about 15 horsepower, and this is the unit that is run¬ 
ning every boat that you will be seeing in the future. This is 
our SCR unit which delivers the power from the battery to the mo¬ 
tor. And with this, the little hand control on the bottom right 
hand side, this gives you a fine control. You have a creep speed, 
all the way up to full power, 10 to 12 miles an hour. It's very 
quiet. There is no noise to it. It's a better system, as far as 
your PA, no noise at all, your battery supplies your power for your 
PA system. This carries a one year warranty, and it has an indef¬ 
inite life span. We have them now, I think, about 11 years old, 
still running. This is a group of all of them pictured in front 
of our business building. And it’s the total package it takes to 
run any of these rides. 

This boat was put in five years ago in 1970. It’s at Six 
Flags Over Mid-America. They have a quantity of ten boats. Mr. 
Tommy Robinson, the director of maintenance, tells us that they 
have had a 50 $ more economical ride this year than they have had 
with diesel electric and also he had zero amount of down time. He 
does run eight boats and two of them stay in the dock, so I'm not 
going to say nothing broke down. He had zero down time, having 
ten boats. This is Six Flags Over Georgia's boat. They have a 
quantity of eight boats. And it has been running seven years on 
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our battery system, so it was the first. These are Six Flags Over 
Texas boats. They have a fleet of ten, were put in the same time 
as Georgia*s, as far as the battery system, and they are still 
running on the original system. Also, you can see your little 
hand control on the front of each of them, the batteries in the 
center. This is where the guide stands. This is Astroworld boats. 
They have a fleet of eight boats they converted over in June of 
this year. The reason they converted over, they had diesels sit¬ 
ting where your battery is. It was very much trouble. The diesels 
were about seven years old, and they were giving them a lot of 
trouble. This is Aquarena Springs. It’s been running four years 
on our systems. They have about nine boats at this time. This 
is Riverside Park in Agawam, Massachusetts. They’ve been running 
three years, and they have a train also, which we power. This is 
two battery chargers that are installed at Callaway Gardens, and 
we have changed it over. We use these chargers to charge 93 carts 
at Callaway Gardens, a quantity of 13 chargers do that. They are 
saving $10,000 a year on electrical costs, the battery upgrading 
and the fact they don’t have to buy any more chargers every three 
years with this. It’s a three year pay out, it's $30,000 but 
that's installation and three years to pay for it. Then they save 
from there on out. We are also in the emergency lighting busi¬ 
ness, installing emergency lighting. This is a battery change 
out system, which we build, change batteries out of fork lifts, 
similar equipment, pick up boats, this type of thing. That’s 
about it. Anything we can do, we appreciate it. 



MR. BUD LACK0RE: Thank you very much, Glen. We've run out of 
time again. We find we've got a real popular session, so we don't 
have time for questions, but I know that the experts up here would 
be very happy to visit with you afterwards. 


TARA 4 AND 3 - STATION IV 


MR. IRV POTTER: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, welcome to 
the Rides Lubrication Session of the Rides Workshop. My name is 
Irv Potter. I'm from Riverside Park in Agawam, Massachusetts. 

Tonight we're here to discuss rides lubrication methods. 

And, our speaker has been involved in preventive maintenance and 
lubrication for about 15 years. Previous to that he was in mach¬ 
inery designing. Currently, he is the regional engineering mana¬ 
ger for the Imperial Oil Company. Won't you welcome Mr. Keith 
Stanbury. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: Thank you. I guess the amusement park busi¬ 
ness is a little more glamorous than the lubrication business. 

But, our purpose this evening is to discuss preventive maintenance 
and lubrication. 

I'm going to attempt to highlight what is necessary arid your 
necessary considerations in establishing a program of significant 
value after which we can focus in on amusement parks through your 
questions and discussions from the floor. Obviously, you no doubt 
know more about amusement parks than I, having been in preventive 
maintenance for a long time. 

First, I would like to define preventive maintenance. Pre¬ 
ventive maintenance can be defined as a determination of what can 
be done economically to prevent equipment breakdowns before they 
occur and put the greater portion of the maintenance work on a 
planned basis. 
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Now, I have underlined here economically because it is pos¬ 
sible to over lubricate, to over check; and you can run your costs 
up to the point where you're spending more money to operate a PM 
program than you would if you didn't have any. 

In approaching development of a lubrication schedule where 
there is lubrication or lubrication and inspection or whatever 
the case might be, there are five basic factors which must be con¬ 
sidered. The first is available manpower. To elaborate on this, 
you should consider your park layout and how much travel time is. 
involved from ride to lubricant supply. Consider the caliber of 
personnel who are doing the work. This will vary from the area 
of the country, all sorts of things. How efficient are your people? 
Are they lubrication oriented? Are they organized? Will they 
walk way across the park with a grease gun and have to return back 
for an oil can? These are all things to consider in laying out 
and establishing a preventive maintenance program. 

Second consideration, lubricant type. Are the lubricants in 
use the proper ones for your equipment? Many times we find that 
maybe as new rides come in you’re using a certain lubricant when 
really it requires something of a different nature. Evaluate and 
make sure the lubricants you're using are right for your equipment. 
Consult the manufacturers of the equipment or your lubrication 
suppliers to verify these needs. 

Determine minimum lubricant types. Now, I just suggested 
that maybe you’ve been using a product that you used to use and 
you've got a new piece of equipment with a different requirement. 

By all means, keep the different types of lubricants at a minimum. 
Only stock what you have to. Too many lubricants can cause too 
many errors. 

Determine if a better grade of lubricant will allow you to 
extend your lubrication cycles, reduce your inventory, as I've 
already suggested. Reduce clean-up activity. Obviously, if you 
are using a better grade of lubricant, you can extend your cycles. 
You're going to have fewer housekeeping problems. Clean-up is 
costly. 

The third thing to consider is your format. You have to eva¬ 
luate what type format suits your needs. Determine if you want 
to keep history on the sajne form. It's very important; and. I'll 
talk about it later. Determine if you want to use your form as 
a work order system. By that I mean in a lot of areas the lubri¬ 
cator makes notes of deficiencies found and inspection procedures. 
And, he's not the man to make the necessary repairs. Quite often 
we find the PM format or PM vehicle is used to initiate work or¬ 
ders or work to be done that is necessary. 

Identify your equipment. Sometimes descriptive information 
is confusing, particularly if you have more than one ride of the 
same type. You would probably want to establish some type of a 
numbering system, location identification, where in the park is 
it, what number is it. If you have each piece of equipment tied 
to a number, it cannot be confusing. 

The fifth factor to consider is the scheduling of the work 
that needs to be done. While I mentioned this last, it can be one 
of the most important factors in relationship to developing a pre¬ 
ventive maintenance program. You must establish a method of sched¬ 
uling lubrication and inspection. If you have them tied together 
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in such a manner as to equalize the work load between the person¬ 
nel and throughout the weeks involved in your operating season- 
some of you have operations that go year round; others, because 
of weather conditions, have a given season that you work in. 

In other words, each man involved should have assigned re¬ 
sponsibilities which are scheduled to be performed in an even 
weekly work load. On any given week he should be performing i 
of his monthly requirements, l/l2 of his quarterly requirements 
and so forth, 1/24 of his semi-annual requirements. Naturally, 
all of the daily and weekly duties are performed each day and 
each week. 

After you consider all of these factors, it is time to estab¬ 
lish system. The first activity is a physical evaluation of the 
rides. Consider that all rides and machinery are composed of 
mechanical or electrical components, hydraulic components, pneu¬ 
matic components, this type of thing; gears, bearings, motors, 
roller chains and so forth are married together to perform the 
combined duty of any given machine. This relates to the amusement 
parks as well as to the manufacturing throughout the country. 

Normally, you start your notes with the driving element such 
as an electric motor and follow the drive train clear through to 
the end of the movement. If you follow this line of thought and 
evaluate each component as to its lubrication requirements, you 
•will end up with total lube requirements for the ride. And, ob¬ 
viously, as you go from ride to ride, you end up with the total 
for the whole park. 

While evaluating the ride, record in your notes the ride des¬ 
cription, the identifying number if you've assigned one and the 
location within the park. Now, from your notes and your knowledge 
of the lubricants involved, you consider the operating conditions 
such as heat, water, dust. Some of your rides are in buildings; 
some are outside. You have varying weather conditions, depending 
on the area of the country you're located in. And, you also con¬ 
sider the amount of use that the ride gets. Prom all of this in¬ 
formation you can determine what your necessary lubrication re¬ 
quirements are. 

Remember that your program should include the parts to be 
lubricated. It should be spelled out, the lubrication cycle, how 
often it should be done and the type or the identification of the 
lubricant required. 

Since you now have all the notes on the components that are 
involved and you know the operating conditions and the utilization, 
it's a simple matter to establish a frequency of inspection activ¬ 
ity. Usually, we use a predetermined inspection procedure for any 
given component. And, the cycle of frequency is varied according 
to the conditions and utilization. Now, what I mean by that, I 
know in our company our roller chain has a definite inspection 
procedure that we use to evaluate what kind of shape it's in, if 
it's doing the job it's supposed to. Electric motors have a 
special procedure. We use these in multitudes as is necessary 
to establish preventive maintenance for the entire park. 

Now that you have all of this information, you have to pre¬ 
pare your format which you've already picked with the information 
that you've developed in such a manner as to complete the lubri¬ 
cation and PM program. 
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Now, at this point you may think that you’re arriving at a 
position where you 0 work is about done. But, to the contrary, it 
is just begun, for the program must be implemented and properly 
controlled before you’ll achieve maximum benefits. 

To implement the program, give much consideration to whether 
to start in the whole park at once or a given portion or section 
of the park at one time. My preference in large parks would be 
to start in a portion first. In using this approach you’re work¬ 
ing with only one or two people for implementation; and your suc¬ 
cesses will be easier to control. 

People naturally resist change. They also resist paperwork. 
Consequently, the fewer people involved initially the easier the 
implementation will be. If you have 50 people involved, you’ve 
got a big job. Make sure that things go as they ought to go in 
kicking off the program; and there will be some resistance. 

After you determine the scope of the implementation or how 
much of the equipment you're going to start with at once, the next 
project is to train your personnel. Thoroughly explain the format 
and the paperwork involved. Don't just hand them a pile of paper 
and confuse the heck out of them. 

Review the lubricants and their functions, what products you 
are going to be using and why you’ll be using what you're using 
and what their intended jobs are supposed to do, what they’re sup¬ 
posed to accomplish. Consider involving your lubricant supplier 
for this type of training. Explain to your personnel the goals 
and the objectives of the program and how it can help make the job 
easier by relieving them of the memory portion of lubrication. 

Now, the memory portion of lubrication relates to the man going 
out, coming to work on a Monday morning and he says, "Well, gee, 

I got to go to the merry-go-round; or did I do that last week? 

I wonder if it’s due. I wonder if it’s not due." He gets half 
way through one job and due to a coffee break that’s due or maybe 
something happened on the ride next to him, he gets interrupted. 

If he’s following the program and making notations of what he’s 
done, he's got no problem in remembering where he left off. 

After you develop and implement the program, you can’t let 
it die. You've got to continue with PM involvement. Periodically, 
you ought to update the program as you add equipment or as you 
delete equipment, get rid of equipment. 

Another involvement is the periodic sampling of oils, prim¬ 
arily, that you take from gear boxes, hydraulic systems and other 
circulating oil systems. Pull samples of these circulating sys¬ 
tems, whatever they might be. Send them to your lubricant sup¬ 
plier. Have him run a laboratory analysis on them. Don’t change 
your circulating oil systems just because they’re six months or 
a year old. The longer we can make an oil work, the better off 
we're going to be. Many times a lube supplier will take care of 
this analysis at no charge. You will just have to check with your 
lubricant supplier to see if he's one of them that does. 

Keep history. Generally, we like to see on the PM program 
a provision for the keeping of history, recording down time losses 
by the amount of time loss and the reason for the time lost. 

Whether it’s local government situations or whether it's gov¬ 
ernment operations such as OSHA, the recording of down time losses 
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and this sort of thing can he very beneficial when you run into 
that sort of situation. It’s also beneficial in spotting weak 
links in the operation. What I mean by that is very possibly you 
have got for one reason or other a gear box or electric motor 

that’s actually undersized for the job that it has to do; and if 

you keep the history and why the equipment was down, it will stand 
out like a sore thumb that by golly, I keep having problems with 

the same thing; maybe it’s time to re-evaluate or put in a bigger 

unit or something of this nature. 

It will also help you in determining the level of spare parts 
to keep on hand. Because by referring to your history, you can 
tell what your parts replacements have been. 

In addition you can determine the efficiency of the program 
and the personnel involved in the program. Is your program work¬ 
ing? Is it doing what you want it to do? 

Above all else report to management the 'effectiveness of the 
program. It has to constantly be sold to management. Very pos¬ 
sibly the first season of operation with the PM program your main¬ 
tenance costs are going to rise. The reason for this is that you 
are trying to establish preventive maintenance and at the same 
time you’re continuing with the firehouse type of maintenance. 

Since management’s paying the bill, you have to continually sell 
to management the results of a program and what you are going to 
do with it, what it's going to mean to the entire operation. At 
the same time you must sell downward from your position to the 
personnel who are using the program, doing the lubrication and 
inspecting and this sort of thing in order to keep their interest 
and their effectiveness. Don’t hand a man a piece of paper and 
expect him to for now and forevermore follow it. It won't work. 
Even if you properly plan, implement, train and everything else 
such as we’ve described here, you can run into a lot of problems. 

The major concern, as I’ve already pointed out a little bit, 
is personnel problems. Sometimes the experienced man will feel 
that the establishment of the system is reducing his importance 
in the total operation. People resist changes and paperwork, as 
I've already said. They may seriously resent this type of activity. 

Management problems can relate to additional expenditure for 
manpower, which is a possibility; depending on what type of oper¬ 
ation you have, it may be necessary to hire a new man to take care 
of preventive maintenance while you are eliminating the firehouse 
type maintenance. There are times when clerical help is necessary 
to keep the program alive and keep it moving. Sometimes the main¬ 
tenance superintendent does this. At other times he's a busy man, 
and they have a secretary some place doing it. 

You may even find that you want to replace some parts. You 
may want to change lubricants. As I mentioned before, go to a 
better grade of lubricant. As you go to a better grade, your lu¬ 
bricant costs are going to rise. Additional problems can be de¬ 
rived from the loss of control of the system. Plan your format 
in such a manner that the original papers are not used for work 
implementation. If you do, there is a good possibility that some 
of these papers are full and that whatever it may be will get lost 
in the process. Use a copy of your original program to send out 
to the men doing the work, or else maintain a master file so that 
you can periodically check and replace those papers, those pages 
which are missing out of the working program. 
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When you establish a lubrication program* very possibly you 
will bring to light the fact the lubricant supplier* the container 
size* the dispensing of equipment or handling practice may need 
revision. Not in the amusement parks* but in manufacturing plants* 
I've seen the time when they bought a Cushman golf cart and re¬ 
moved the racks off the back of it and put a pickup body on the 
back of it just to haul lubricant dispensing equipment around. 

This is efficiency in personnel* movement of personnel. 

After I bring out all of these things* you are probably won¬ 
dering why the heck you should go through all this in the first 
place. Believe me* the benefits of a good preventive maintenance 
and lubrication system will far outweigh the costs and labor in¬ 
volved in development. The systematic approach to maintenance 
will provide work relief for maintenance management and management 
personnel. Day-to-day instructions are predetermined through the 
program. Instructions are definite. They're logical* and* there¬ 
fore* allow for the planning of time* tools and lubricants and so 
forth without close managerial supervision. 

If your program is put together right* theoretically* anyone 
who can read can do a fairly decent job of lubricating your equip¬ 
ment. This is not the ultimate* of course; but there are occasions 
when you're going to have to rely on this type of activity due to 
shifting of the work force* due to sickness or vacations* personnel 
turnovers. You may have one man leave you and you hire another 
and you really* for one reason or another* don't have the time to 
train him immediately. He can do a decent job* if he can read* 
providing your system is set up properly. 

Planning maintenance will decrease down time on equipment 
and provide maximum safety to your customer. I say very little 
about safety. There's been a lot of talk already about safety. 

I've listened to part of it. And* while safety is an important 
part of manufacturing and is quite often included in preventive 
maintenance programs* I think the safety requirements are far 
more critical in this type of business in which you people are 
involved. 

I have with me some samples of a lubrication and preventive 
maintenance system on a ferris wheel which will be available in 
the Plantation Room at 10:30 after the workshop is over. This 
information I've taken off of a program that we put together about 
a year and a half ago for a park in Omaha* Nebraska. The sample 
there does include safety checks in relationship to a ferris wheel. 
Neither I nor my people put these safety checks together. It was 
added to the program by Nyle Taylor who is manager of rides at 
Peony Park. 

That's really about all that I have to say. Obviously* you 
can add safety requirements. It's a very important part. I would 
like to entertain questions from the floor. 

A VOICE: On an open-tooth gear do you have any recommendations? 
We've had a lot of problems. We've used a number of lubricants* 
and nothing seems to stick. The cleanup process is costly. It 
gums up in the gears themselves. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: This came up at the last session also. It's 
a difficult thing to elaborate too much other than talking about 
open gears in general. In the last session they were talking 
about the noise of open gears. And* most of the open gear lubri- 
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cants that you will be using, if they 1 re in an aerosol spray can, 
will be an asphaltic type compound. It's almost like a tar. They 
are cut back with a solvent; and the solvent evaporates, leaving 
the material on there. This is not really a lubricant. It's 
strictly a shield between the two meeting parts. 

Our company recommends the use of a true lubricant on open 
gears. There are several manufacturers depending on the operating 
conditions, whether they*re wet or dry or hot or cold. 

You may run into problems going from a true lubricant from 
an asphaltic compound, if that's what you're using. Because, 
quite often we've found that in order to get the true lubricant 
to stick to the gear you have to manually clean asphaltic compound 
off the other gears. If you've recently changed lubricants, that 
could be what you're fighting. 

Too many times I think open gears are over lubricated, and 
they will throw off the excess lubrication. 

A VOICE: It's a real problem. We use a Keystone grease. It's 
a tar type black lubricant. It leaves an awful mess, not only to 
keep it on the tooth but to keep it from flying. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: The latest open gear compound that my company 
has developed is one that everything involved in the composition 
is considered a lubricant. It's very adhesive. If you get it on 
your hands, it's almost impossible to get off. 

A VOICE: Does it bunch like the tar? 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: If you get any bunch out of a good open gear 
lubricant, you're probably using too much. In evaluating your 
open gears the primary thing to do is to wipe your finger across 
the pressure side of the tooth, of course, when the thing is 
standing still and if you get a good smudge of grease on your 
finger, you should have decent lubrication. Anything above that 
is excessive; and it will throw it off, because the excess is go¬ 
ing to get into the crown or the back side of the tooth. 

A VOICE: What's the name of your grease? 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: Well, our trade name is Lube Oil. We're 
Imperial Oil. It's called 882. 

A VOICE: How about chains? I tend not to put too much lubrica¬ 
tion on them. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: The biggest problem in lubricating chains is 
that we find that people use too heavy an oil on roller chains, 
the thought being--a film of lubricant between the roller and the 
sprocket tooth. This is wrong. In lubricating chains you should 
use a light bodied oil. And in theory the oil then penetrates 
down to the pin and the roller mechanism on the roller chain. If 
you can go up and down your chains and move your rollers very 
readily, you're probably getting fairly decent lubrication. If 
any of them are frozen, you're not getting penetration, and your 
lubricant is too heavy. It takes very little oil to lubricate 
this minute pin and roller assembly. I realize some of these 
chains are a good size, so we use a light bodied oil and very 
sparingly. The oil should penetrate. And, if it's properly lubri¬ 
cated, it should look almost like a new chain. And, there's very 
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little oil on the outside to accumulate dirt and dust. 

A VOICE: Would you put it in the sprocket? 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: No* just lubricate the chain. I would put 
the oil on the chain. It has contact with the sprocket, because 
that's where it's working, if at all possible. 

A VOICE: Do you have a number, an oil you recommend? 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: We use what we call SOM. It’s a very light 
oil. It comes in a spray can. I dislike spray cans myself. I 
think they 1 re expensive and wasteful. 

A VOICE: I’d like to ask one more. In a hydraulic shift at times 
we don’t have a number 10 oil which is required in the housing. 

We have used the fluid drive type oil. Does that make a differ¬ 
ence? 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: I don’t have my specs. An SAE 10 oil as 
oppoaed to what? 

A VOICE: A regular ATP. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: Automatic transmission fluid, they should be 
close to the same consistency or viscosity, as the term goes. The 
difference would be in the additives that are involved. And, I 
seriously doubt that the automatic transmission fluid has the ex¬ 
treme pressure characteristics that the SAE 10 oil would have, 
although SAE 10 is kind of a strange recommendation for a trans¬ 
mission. 

A VOICE: Well, like hydroshifts. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: They are hydraluc systems. In reality you’re 
using a hydraulic fluid medium for other than lubrication. Is 
that correct? 

A VOICE: That's right. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: Then, your ATP should perform well. In fact, 
if you have any temperature changes, hot to cold weather, it would 
probably perform better, because it would have more resistance to 
change in temperature. It’s like the difference in an SAE 30 and 
a 10W30. It’s called viscosity. I could get into 30 minutes ex¬ 
plaining that. But, it should work better if you have changes in 
temperature. 

MR. IRV POTTER: What do you do about raising the status of the 
guy with the grease gun? Normally, he's looked down on in most 
parks. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: I have not run into this in amusement parks. 
But, I have run into it in industry. Industry is taking steps 
towards trying to alleviate this problem. And, indeed it is a 
problem. Lubrication is one of the most important things that 
you have going for you in maintenance and keeping your equipment 
going. And, quite often the low man on the totem poll is on the 
job as greaser not because he wants it, but because he's low man 
and he’s got to take it. It's a dirty job. So, industry in a 
lot of cases is writing a new job description, so to speak, and 
offering a few cents more an hour additionally in order to make 
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it more attractive for a man to get involved in lubrication. Other 
than that, the only thing you can do is to train your people and 
supervise them prdperly to get the job done. 

A VOICE: Is your company into synthetics much? I’m employed with 
synthetic oil, and I don't know what to think. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: We do have some synthetic products. In fact, 
we’re getting into it a little more. Primarily, because we're in¬ 
volved in a lot of operations in Canada and the northern United 
States in mining industries where we’re fighting temperatures. 
Normally, the synthetics are very good when it comes to changes 
in temperature, particularly in the lower ranges where you're down 
to zero and 20 below and that sort of thing. I personally am not 
that sold on the synthetics for the type of applications that you 
normally run into. I think you're better off with a good mineral 
oil or lubricant. 

Don't be afraid to pay for your lubricants. If you buy a 
cheap lubricant, you’ve got a cheap lubricant. It's like buying 
a pair of shoes. 

I think there is a place for synthetics. And, normally it's 
either in very high temperature applications or low temperature 
applications. As far as amusement parks are concerned, you should 
not have the high temperature requirements. And, if you have the 
low temperature requirements so that it would require synthetic 
oil, you would probably.close down. 

A VOICE: I have a condition where I have extreme tension on 
chains in order to keep the block in a certain alignment that's 
on a conveyor system. They recommended to tighten it so that you 
will have only five-eighths of an inch deflection, so you have an 
extreme amount of pressure there. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: Can I ask you, when the ride was new, did you 
have chain problems with that or has it been since, after you 
first replaced the original chain? 

A VOICE: I haven't replaced it. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: Where you're running a chain under very tight 
or extremely taut conditions, you should probably use a solid 
chain. Now, there are two different types of chains. Again, you 
get what you pay for. The split roller chain is the most common, 
because people buy on price. And, if you talk to a chain manu¬ 
facturer or chain supplier, he can explain the difference thor¬ 
oughly. Obviously, we don't have the time to go into detail here. 
What it amounts to is the roller is formed on a split roller chain. 
There is a seam. A solid roller chain would stand up to greater 
pressures and this sort of thing. 

A VOICE: It's a solid roller chain. 

MR. KEITH STANBURY: Then the only thing I can suggest is a light 
bodied oil, depending on how big the chains are. The bigger the 
chain the heavier the oil. Get the one with the best EP charac¬ 
teristic you can find. My preference would be to use a molli- 
additive type oil. But, that's the business I'm in. 

A VOICE: What about a hydraulic oil versus the usual oil we put 
in some of the hydraulic systems. I got hooked $3 a gallon for 
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some the other day. 
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MR. KEITH STANBURY: You bought apparently a synthetic motor oil 
to put in a hydraulic system is what it sounds like. I’m not that 
into synthetic motor oils. We do have one. We only market it up 
north in very cold conditions. My thoughts are that in reality 
hydraulic oil is manufactured with resident oxidation inhibitors 
and anti-foaming agents and anti-wearing agents and this sort of 
thing that are not found in an automotive engine. And, if the 
hydraulic system is under service, which most of them are, I’d 
stick to a hydraulic oil as opposed to going to an engine oil. 

Thank you very much. 

... The workshop adjourned at 10:30 p.m. ... 
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FOOD WORKSHOP 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1975 
TARA BALLROOMS 1, 2, 3. 4 AND 3 


The Food Workshop convened at 9^30 a.m., J. C. Evans, Gold 
Medal Products, Cincinnati, OH, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN J. C. EVANS: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. Wel¬ 
come to the impulse for profits seminar. I’m J. C. Evans from 
Gold Medal in Cincinnati. This morning we are going to try some¬ 
thing a little different. There are a lot of people left upstairs 
in the coffee shop but we don’t want to cheat you all, so we’ll 
get on with our program. First, I’d like to introduce the members 
of our panel of experts. Starting at my left, your right; Bill 
Near from Cedar Point on Lake Erie in Sandusky, Ohio; second, in 
the red coat. Bob Plarr, Dorney Park, Allentown, Pennsylvania; 
on my far right is Mike Mason, Director of Food Service at Worlds 
of Fun in Kansas City; Bob Holcomb, Director of Food Services for 
ABC, Scenic and Wildlife Attractions, Silver Springs, Florida; 
and immediately on my right is Ralph Doughty, Assistant Director 
of Food Services at Knott’s Berry Farm in Orange County, Califor¬ 
nia. 


What we’re trying to do this mornig, is to get a lot of people 
involved, ad lib, talk about your food and beverage operations in 
your parks, and particularly, lay questions on the experts who 
have achieved something a little better than the national average. * 
Everybody should have access to one of these 1975 IAAPA Food Work¬ 
shop sheets. This may look strange to some of you, but we looked 
at 800 of them from a number of companies in the hopes that we 
could get a very solid cross section of the food status among each 
of these 22-24 questions or question areas. One of the reasons 
for this seminar this morning is the fact that in your pay one 
price situation, which a lot of parks are in right now, top man¬ 
agement’s generating traffic; but once the person’s inside the 
park, there are only a couple of general areas of variable income. 
In other words, your per capita income from admittance is certainly 
rigidized. One of the variables is selling souvenirs, gifts and 
novelties and games. The other is food and beverage. 

So what we are trying to do today is work on this group of 
prospects who are already in the park. This is your potential-- 
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one of your two or three potential areas of increasing income on 
a per capita basis. In our business, we get close to a lot of 
concession operations and their situation sales per capita cer¬ 
tainly is king. And frankly, I don't think that is 100$ true. I 
think the profits per capita are really the bottom line--on the 
one meaningful yardstick. 

In this questionnaire, we will talk about per capita income. 
Per capita isn't always the only measuring stick as Bob Holcomb 
told me, "You know, one day we had per capita sales, food and bev¬ 
erage sales of $7 per capita, which was fantastic." He said, "Un¬ 
fortunately, we only had 300 people in the park so we lost a for¬ 
tune." So, let's assume that traffic is already there. We want 
to shoot for the top levels in profits per capita. 
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On the top of your questionnaire, we tried to make some sort 
of definition of food split out, the food and beverage situation, 
the impulse snacks, the fast foods, which are more the restaurant 
items. So we said the impulse snacks, you can read what they are; 
the fast foods would be the restaurant type items. And the first 
question, do you separate fast food sales from impulse snack sales? 
Only 60$ do; 40 % do not. In your case, Mike, you separate. What 
do you do? 

MR. MIKE MASON: I- think any business that you are managing, the 
more detailed and the more specific you can be, the better you 
are going to be able to run your operations. Per capita only is 
not the yardstick by which you measure successful operation. Like 
we do separate very, very detailed our per capita spending in each 
area, labor, food, and then our net profits in each area. And 
what this does is, we have run into situations during our three 
years of operation where, when you get down to the detailed part 
of it, you can make adjustments, operational wise, menu wise, and 
increase those profits. 

So I feel that as much detail as you can produce from your 
operation through whatever accounting means at your disposal or 
accounting means that you create yourself is very beneficial. And 
it will give you that detail that you need in order to analyze 
your operations more thoroughly. 

CHMN. EVANS: Thank you, Mike. The second question^ what is your 
total per capita revenue on all fast foods and impulse snack sales? 
We got down to per capitas, and, of course, we'll have to forgive 
Bob in Dorney Park because they have no way of counting accurately 
the number of people in the park because of basically a free gate. 
But how about the rest of you who have a way of figuring how many 
people passed through your entrance gate? 

MR. RALPH DOUGHTY: At Knott's, we have a unique situation. We 
do have a price for going into the entertainment area as well as 
we have a multitude of shops and our two major restaurants outside. 
So there is a distortion of the per capita, but it is applicable. 
We have a set per cap for inside, and we use it extensively for 
projecting estimated labor needs derived from sales, what we ex¬ 
pect from sales, as well as our product needs. It works in sched¬ 
uling and ordering, on what is going to happen and what isn't. So 
we pay very much attention to the per capita inside. As I said, 
we do have a little bit of distortion on the outside, but it is 
applicable. Based on the number of guests and their paying to go 
in, we can determine what our per capita should be or will be with 
some relevance on the shops outside as far as restaurants and con- 
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CHMN. EVANS: Thank you. Now, you probably wonder what the per 
capita should be, so you want to know what the range and per cap¬ 
ita sales of those food and beverage sales were. Among those 
people who did furnish this type of information, the highest one 
was $2.55 per capita, which was split out, $1.74 on fast food or 
restaurant type items, and 8l^ per capita on the impulse snacks, 
the finger snacks, the long profit snacks primarily. The lowest 
was 25 ^ per capita, and this happened to be a wax museum, and this 
would be somewhat understandable that they would not, in close 
confines, want to load the place up with too many food and bever¬ 
age items. There were several people between the $1.50 and the 
$2.55 figure, but I would say in ranging this thing statistically, 
the mean, the median or the mode, would be in the range of roughly 
85 ^ to $1.15. It’s one of those situations, if you aren’t keeping 
this per capita, you don’t know where you are, you don’t know where 
you want to go, and if you ever get .there, you won't know that you 
have arrived. So this is, I think, the primary reason for main¬ 
taining those per capita breakdowns. 

We are asking question 2-C; "What’s happened to your combined 
fast foods and impulse sales over the past year?" I think every¬ 
body had an*increase in sales revenue. Certainly inflation had 
a big bearing on that. I would say this--if you didn’t, it's- time 
for you to start, at least, those bench mark figures so you can 
determine where you are going. We say profits per capita are king. 
And we threw this question in, "Do you maintain these profit fig¬ 
ures?" I think certainly everybody in the fair concession indus¬ 
try can do this, people with multi-unit operations, people with 
single operations. This is a situation where you finally boil 
down to one meaningful figure, "What are we making in terms of 
profit?" Sales without profit are irrelevant. Now I'll ask--at 
Cedar Point, are you maintaining a profit per capita? Do you boil 
it down to the bottom line? Do you find it’s too much trouble? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: In answer to the question, yes, we do. We are 
fortunate enough to have a computerized kind of program, and each 
of our 44 locations are broken down on a daily basis as far as per 
capita and on a weekly basis regarding our actual profit and loss, 
our financial performance. 

CHMN. EVANS: You are lucky to have a computer. But basically a 
computer is nothing more than a fast arithmetic machine. Regard¬ 
less of the number of turnstile clicks you have basically you are 
talking about using simple arithmetic. It's not all that diffi¬ 
cult to set up your program. You start with your income and just 
elementary accounting is all that you worried about. 

Next question we’ve got on our survey involves labor. It's 
kind of interesting on the impulse side. Some people had labor 
cost percentages as low as 10$ as expense factor. Most were in 
the 12 , 14, 16 , l 8 --I’d say the range on impulse snacks was roughly 
about 16$. One person had 25$. And I really think they should 
look into their operation. Say, Bob Plarr, what does your labor 
percentage run in your snack bar operation? Do you separate the 
restaurant areas from your finger snacks or impulse snacks? 

MR ROBERT PLARR: No, we don’t. We take an overall percentage 
cost. Our percentage cost runs about 19*5$ labor. And that's 
really not too bad, I don’t feel because our food prices are pretty 
low. Our food costs run about 35$. That’s a little high compared 
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to people like Hersheypark, Worlds of Pun. But again, our prices 
are pretty low. 

CHMN. EVANS: This is like maybe 1^$ over the impulse snack aver¬ 
age, and, of course, you 1 re lumping your restaurants in there. 

Bob, in your ABC operations, do you separate the labor factor in 
your restaurants, as a percentage, from your finger snack, impulse 
snacks? 
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MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: We’re much like everyone else. We keep very 
detailed records. Our fast foods operations run during our peak 
season around 18$; impulse or mobile facilities, we program at 12 
to 14$, and the sit-down restaurants do run as high as 30$. 


CHMN. EVANS: On your restaurant type operations, this is about 

the figure we came up with on the survey. I think next year, when _ 

we put this question out, we will say, ’’What is your overall, 
total labor cost factor?” and then boil it down to the additional, 
one for restaurants and one for impulse snack bars. One person 
indicated 33$* The most frequently mentioned percentage, one that 
was mentioned quite often, was 21$. How do you force that 33$ or 
the 25$ or 28$ labor figure down a little lower? Let’s see, Ralph, j 
in your operation five years ago, how high were you running and 
what have you done to force your labor cost down as to percentage 
besides raising prices on the snacks? 


MR. RALPH DOUGHTY: To raise prices on the snacks is the last thing 
we try to do. As was pointed out, labor costs--it's essential that 
it be as controlled as possible. We break it down into the real 
fast stands, such as the popcorn, ice cream cart, so we can see 
what they are running, where they should be. We break it down in¬ 
to the fast food stands so that we can see what a little larger 
operation is running. Our labor costs run from about 18 to 24 
during summer versus winter, peak volume versus slack times. In 
restaurants we run about a 24 to 27. But I state these figures 
to you only so you can use them as a barometer as to how you are 
doing. And that’s how we use them. How is this manager perform¬ 
ing in his unit last year versus today? And that’s why it is very 
vital, we feel, to have these. Getting back to the original ques¬ 
tion, how do you maintain or reduce labor? Something that we feel 
is very vital at Knott’s Berry is man hour productivity. Every 
year we are getting wage increases. As we know, January 1, we are 
looking at $2.30 an hour minimum. Knott’s Berry Farm hires only 
18 year olds and older because of our California law. And you can 
understand what this does to us percentage wise. And we can’t 
necessarily hold the manager accountable for that, so how do we 
use or how do we measure the productivity of this man’s performance? 

So we lean very heavily on sales per man hour. Three years ago in 
our fast food operation we were running approximately $13.00 per 
hour productivity. Now, we are up to $15.50 per hour. Productiv¬ 
ity in our restaurants, we were running just about $10. per hour 
productivity. Now we are looking at approximately $13. We at¬ 
tributed this to good interviewing, comprehensive training and 
continuous work and evaluation of our operations. So we try not 
to go right to the retail price and pass it on to the customers 
in relation to maintaining labor costs. 
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CHMN. EVANS: You mentioned one thing, where you were working on 
a unit basis. Now, a lot of you feel that by the size of your 
operation, you can't relate to Knott's Berry Farm. But if you have 
one stand and you maintain records on that one stand exactly the 
same way they are doing out there in California, you can relate 
and apply exactly wnat any of these panelists are doing to your 
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own operation even if you are only turning 100,000 turnstile clicks 
a year. But just bear in mind if you only turn 100,000 people a 
year, you can do all these things. You can alter your menu. You 
can relay the stand for productivity. Certainly you can spend 
more money for supervision. You may spend less money and actual 
people on the serving lines. 

On the subject of training and motivation, how many people 
here actually, in their training sessions for supervisors or em¬ 
ployees try to get involved in this motivational thing? How many 
people here have attended at least one lecture in the last twelve 
months on the subject of motivating your employees, how to moti¬ 
vate your employees? This is something that is kind of interest¬ 
ing. At one of the National Association of Concessionnaire Meet¬ 
ings, one of the speakers was Angelo Fortuna from Philadelphia. 

And he basically is a staff psychologist. And his subject was on 
motivation. He’s the guy who said, "You don’t motivate your em¬ 
ployees; rather, what you do is provide an atmosphere where they 
can motivate themselves.” Are your supervisors exposed to moti¬ 
vational training? How many people provide some sort of training 
for supervision so that they, in turn, can really motivate the in¬ 
dividuals who are working for them besides Frank Silvani at the 
LeSourdsville Lake? We believe that he gets more productivity out 
of his people simply by motivating. What do you think the impor¬ 
tance of motivation is to the employees? 

MR. FRANK SILVANI: Understanding, talking with, make them feel 
that they are a great big part, make each employee feel that he 
is a big, big part and a great big asset to the organization. Give 
him understanding, with kids, a lot of love and care, go along 
and meet them half way or further, if you have to. But if you 
treat them right and if you work with them, «get along with them, 
but never let them forget that you are the man, you’ll get a lot 
out of these kids. You’ll get a lot out of older people. In fact, 
this year we have hired eight or twelve over 65, senior citizens. 
And when I first started with them, somebody said, "What are you 
going to do with those old fogeys?" Those old fogeys were our 
backbone. They kept the young kids moving because they see this 
old fogey jumping around like a nut. They try to keep up with 
me. Nobody can. 

CHMN. EVANS: He’s got a great esprit de corps among his people 
at his park, particularly in the food service operations. You 
can’t underplay the importance of providing that atmosphere in 
which people motivate themselves. We are sitting in a situation 
where we have got to provide that atmosphere in which people can 
motivate themselves. We've got to provide some formal training 
in basically managing for results, directing personnel. Courses 
like this are being held. I’m sure most every university has an 
extension service, continuing education for business leaders, 
whether they be salesmen, supervisor, foremen or whatever. I know 
we are bombarded in Cincinnati from all the universities around 
us. These types of educational courses are available if you just 
look a little bit. ' Spend a little money to get your supervisors 
enrolled. Of course, the question is how long of a tenure do your 
supervisors have? Bill, at Cedar Point how long would you say the 
average seniority of the people who are one or two levels below 
you is? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: We have a slightly unique situation at Cedar 
Point in regards to seniority. Cedar Point approximately four 
years ago set out to acquire a total food service program of which 
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we basically have done in the past year. And so subsequently we 
have been bringing on management at different years. We do, how¬ 
ever , on our permanent management* have a very low turnover. Of 
course, on the seasonal people, we also have the situation with 
our seasonal people, we use over a thousand people a year in our 
food division, so they are turning over pretty good. 

CHMN EVANS: I felt that you had some long tenure in some of your 
employees. Earlier this year I had an opportunity to be at a re¬ 
gional concession meeting the National Association of Concession- 
naires put on in Minneapolis. Paul Heckof who runs the Lincoln 
Park Zoo in Chicago as well as other beach locations along Lake 
Michigan mentioned that his average supervisor has been with him 
for ten years or more and some of them for a lot longer. They 
just continue with him. So you have to really look into yourself. 
If you don’t have this sort of seniority or tenure among your food 
service supervisors, look to yourself and try to find out why. Why 
do people quit? Why don’t they come back? It goes without saying 
that the more experienced your supervisors are, the longer you can 
expect them to stay. For example, the more you can afford to train 
them and, of course, the better they are, the more they can in¬ 
fluence productivity. At Worlds of Fun, Mike, what’s your average 
tenure of your supervisors? 

MR. MIKE MASON: We have four permanent people on our staff. Of 
course, these people have been with us three and two and one years 
respectively. Our seasonal supervisors are all fellows who have 
been with us since we opened the park in ’73 so we have built up 
a real good, strong arm in that segment of our operations. This 
coming year we are going to place a gal in a supervisory capacity 
for us. We do have them in the park; but as far as our food op¬ 
erations are concerned, this will be a new area for us. And we 
feel that we can be more flexible in certain areas. A majority 
of our ambassadors, we call our employees, are girls. And in cer¬ 
tain cases, I think we will be able to stress more messages and 
have better communications on a one-to-one basis with a female 
supervisor. 

CHMN. EVANS: One reason why you don’t have any people with more 
than three years because you weren’t open that long. At any rate, 
getting on to the questionnaire, we sort of hit some of the ques.- 
tions, 1 through 4. The next question, of course, is drinks be¬ 
cause I think drinks are probably the single item on the menu which 
encompasses the most amount of sales volume. We should have re¬ 
ally divided this question up into maybe 10 or 20 parts to really 
come up with some meaningful averages. ’’Rank your drink sales from 
one to whatever in the order of units sold. " All but 15$ did give 
some ranking to the drinks. And it is kind of interesting—if you 
don’t know what is selling well, then, how do you know which to 
push, and do you over-inventory or do you make too many selections? 
At any rate, cola flavors were obviously first. And there was 
basically a three way tie with the number two drink with the Seven- 
Up type drink, orangeade and lemonade. There were the same number 
of mentions for second place and for third place and for fourth 
place among these three areas. Root Beer was fourth in some places. 

Of course, down in Texas you got a lot of people who were do¬ 
ing a big job with Dr. Pepper. An'd, of course. Dr. Pepper was in 
strong second place in some of those places in the South. But as 
I say, it’s very difficult without getting dollar ranking by pro¬ 
duct. In other words, your cola drinks probably far and away are 
the number one and had enough spill over to be number two also. 
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I was kind of surprised to see lemonade as popular as it was. 
How many people out here sell a diet drink? How many people don’t 
sS.1 a diet drink? I think there’s more people that don’t sell a 
diet drink than do. 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: We did, but we got rid of it. We didn’t have 
that much call for it. We had Tab many years. They just didn’t 
call for it, so we got rid of it. 

CHMN. EVANS: I think you ought to come back. I think people are 
changing, are a little bit more conscious. Of course, iced tea 
really is a diet drink if you don’t have it sweetened. Of course, 
everybody serves iced tea in the restaurants. Anybody sell iced 
tea on their impulse snack bars in the midway? Is that a good 
item for you, Frank? 

MR. FRANK SILVANI: Very good. 

CHMN. EVANS: It’s a very good item in LeSourdsville Lake. You 
sort of look at iced tea as something that is served with a dinner 
or a meal. My wife--she’s one of these diet conscious persons who 
if she can’t get her non-sweetened drink or her artificially sweet¬ 
ened drink, she won't have any drink at all. 

Does anybody serve fresh lemonade, like made right with lem¬ 
ons, right there? 

A VOICE: Masters from Milwaukee. A fellow in Milwaukee originated 
lemonade stands that he travels around fairs with. And they are 
fresh lemonade. You use a good, beyond a medium size, about an 
80 count lemon, and you cut it in half and then quarter it and use 
three pieces and you use a cocktail shaker. And the gas in the 

thing is to have the girl shake it right there. We get 60 (f for 

it. And they stand in line to do it. It's a real seller. And 
you use lemons and sugar and water, like you would make it at. home. 

A VOICE: What size cup is that? 

A VOICE: We use a 16 tall, 16 ounce. And you can even use an 18 
ounce, because you put ice in it, you put a cube of ice in it, 
and you give them a big drink. 

CHMN. EVANS: How much sugar do you put in it for 3/4 of a lemon? 

A VOICE: Quite a bit, about a third of a cup. It depends on the 
drink. But you find out what your clients need. 

CHMN. EVANS: Again, the food cost on a 60^ sale depends obviously 

on what lemons and sugar cost, but it can't be very much, can it? 

MS. JOYCE ANDERSON: As you probably know, almost everything is 
legal in the State of Nevada, so we sell alcoholic beverages. And 
I would be interested in knowing if any other park sells alcoholic 
beverages. 

CHMN. EVANS: How many parks here sell alcoholic beverages? How 
many sell beer as their only alcoholic beverage, you who have your 
hands up? How about hard liquor? Just about a handful. What 
is your rationale? 

MR. HOFFMAN: It makes a lot of money. 

CHMN. EVANS: And your park is? 
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MR. HOFFMAN: Jones, Michigan 

CHMN. EVANS: Do you have a beach situation at Jones, Michigan? 

MR. HOFFMAN: No. We bought the town of Jones. It's all restored. 
It's a restored restoration. 

CHMN. EVANS: It ! s a restored restoration area, an old town themed 
area. Again, Ponderosa Ranch would be a themed area. Anybody 
just have a regular amusement park where you sell lard liquor? 

A VOICE: Yes, we have it at Adventure Land in Des Moines. We 
have a themed section and have an old type restaurant. We sell 
alcoholic beverages in there. We serve specialty drinks, we have 
an Old Steamship, we call it, that's been very profitable. And 
we have very few problems in our park. I think the fright for 
many people selling hard liquor is the midway and the concern over 
problems. And again, if you control it and get it in a themed 
area, preferably with families, adults who wbuld be intelligent 
adults, you shouldn't have too many problems. 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: Three of our parks, this year, we put in 16 
ounce beer in souvenir mugs along side some mini-snacks that ba¬ 
sically were selling hotdogs and cokes. We're selling 16 ounce 
beer for 95^ in three of our parks. We've been doing 15.7^ per 
capita off that beer. Beer has been a tremendous seller for us. 

I tried to talk our boss into putting it in last year. He was 
real afraid of the reaction we would get from the public. We have 
not had any negative reaction. We haven't had any problems. Busch 
Gardens gives it away, and they don't have any problems. Beer is 
a good item to sell. 

CHMN. EVANS: I think that everybody in the old days was scared 
to death that they'd have difficulty in controlling the drinking 
age, and then secondly the people would drink too much if they're 
going to stay a number of hours at your park. If you are going 
to be there for six hours, you might get a little bit snuckered. 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: We haven't had any problems. We haven't had 
one person that we have had to cut off this year. Basically, the 
beer is all outside. The children will get a soft drink. Mom and 
dad will have a beer or two. I think one of the best ways to con¬ 
trol, not having a problem, is by training your bartenders. 

CHMN. EVANS: How many ID's do you request if there's a question? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: If there is a question, we request two. 

A VOICE: Do any of the operators serve the beer in the containers 
that the manufacturers put it in? 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: I tell you what I do. We have a real strict 
law in Pennsylvania. We have a restaurant with a liquor license, 
it's the only place we sell liquor and beer. We do a tremendous 
amount of catering. For instance. Mack Trucks went through close 
to ^>0,000 cans of beer in six hours. That's the only picnic we 
used cans at because there's such a volume that we can't serve it 
fast enough out of a keg. For instance, the Teamsters a few years 
ago, went through 80 halves of Busch beer and 100 halves of Bud- 
weiser. We order the beer in their name. We can't order it in 
our name. We charge it at cost, and then we charge a service charge 
to handle it and a $5 service charge to dispense it, and we charge 
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for bartenders. That’s the only way we can get around it. We 
cannot serve because Pennsylvania is tough. That’s the way we 
handle it out there. 

CHMN. EVANS: In terms of beer, it’s something you tailor to your 
own situation. You do have potential hazards depending upon the 
average age and the types of groups you have. At Worlds of Pun 
you have lots of groups from the local cities, young people, high 
school age. You handle beer how? 

MR. MIKE MASON: We don't. 

CHMN. EVANS: King's Island, just north of Cincinnati, it's avail¬ 
able in one area called the Octoberfest area. And that's where 
they have their German beer garden and this type of fast food area. 

A VOICE: He mentioned a souvenir mug with the 95^ beer. What 
type? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: They are darn expensive. Usually beer is go¬ 
ing to run about 18 $, liquor costs--it's raised our costs to 40$. 
I'll be happy to get with the individual and tell you where I get 
the thing from. We have the logos of the park printed on it. 

A VOICE: Do you offer the beer with or without the souvenir mug? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: The first beer is 95^ with the mug. An add¬ 
itional refill in the same mug or an extra mug is 50^. That's 
the only way we sell beer in our fast food situations. 

CHMN. EVANS:. I'd mentioned that orange and lemon ranked second, 
third and fourth in almost all questionnaires. How many people 
sell ade type beverages in every location where you sell carbo¬ 
nated? There's only one or two. This may be one reason why some 
of your second place drinks are second place because you don't of¬ 
fer them as much as you do the others. 

Slush--slush certainly is a beverage. There's a question of 
whether water ice or Italian ice or Italian water ice or Greek 
ice should be handled in the beverage category or not. At Hersh- 
eypark they sell slush at eight different locations; they sell 
water ice in six locations. And, of course, this is one of those 
parks where they have an extremely high per capita, one in excess 
of $2, and a heavy load on the second half, the impulse snacks. 
Again, it's the availability. How many people don't know what 
water ice is? Would you explain. Bob? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: It's a non-dairy custard type product that 
dips, similar to an ice cream cone. It's very easy to handle. It 
is handled by four or five companies in the states that do the 
most volume with it. We've introduced that again this year. We 
have doubled our sales in 1975 in foods, so we've added a lot of 
items. Water ice, we are running about 7^ per capita, and we are 
selling it in each park in at least two separate locations. 

CHMN. EVANS: Actually, you can make this type in the soft ice 
cream machine. And because it is a non-dairy product, I think in 
most areas you might be able to get by from the Board of Health 
on, say, weekly sanitation, if that's how you have to sanitize your 
slush machine. I think you can probably get by with ice the same 
way. You might look into it, because since it is a non-dairy prod¬ 
uct, you should have an extremely low percentage food cost. 
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MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: It's about 1 k%. We are selling it for 25^ 
at all of our parks. It's easy to handle. The health department 
leaves you alone. 

CHMN. EVANS: In Bob's case, he f s buying the paper ice cream, two 
and a half gallon size. Other people are making it in a soft ice 
cream machine, and you eliminate all this business of having that 
daily, horrible sanitation. 

A VOICE: Would you be so kind to tell us how big a serving that 
is and how you serve it? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: We serve it in a printed souffle cup, three 
ounce souffle cup. We carry three flavors, and we scoop a little 
bit of banana and a little bit of raspberry and a little bit of 
blueberry in the same dip, two dips to the souffle cup. People 
eat them when they are walking around. 

CHMN. EVANS: Other people serve them in sugar cones. 

A VOICE: Do you give a spoon with it? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: No, we don't. 

CHMN. EVANS: You just eat it like ice cream. It looks like a 
sherbet. Basically it f s a syrup, say a fountain syrup, with some 
thickeners in it or some stabilizers, something to give it a little 
body. And there's not much cost to it. And besides you are whip¬ 
ping it up in a machine, so you start off almost with, say, an ade 
type beverage in terms of product cost. Then you end up with 50 % 
or 60 % overrun by the air you whip into it. Your cone probably 
costs as much as the stuff you put in it. 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB. We 1 re running right now. I do it in soft 
ice cream machines, but I’m sure the soft ice cream machines are 
pretty expensive. 

CHMN. EVANS: At Lagoon Park, Stan Briggs mentioned and his survey 
showed his third most popular drink is slush. He only offers it 
in two locations. Slush machines are quite expensive. I don’t 
say it has a higher profit percentage per sale than cold drinks. 

But you have a higher prestige value. If you’ve got a seven ounce 
Coke or Pepsi you basically have an acceptable price of that. But 
if it’s slush or if it’s ice, for example, somehow you can always 
get a nickel or a dime more. So the prestige value in the eyes 
of your park patron might be higher with an ice, water ice or 
slush or even a snow cone. At any rate, things that I think you 
should consider are what is the prestige value, and price per ounce 
on your various products. 

Yet, take a. snow cone. What do you have? A half pound of 
ice and an ounce of syrup and a paper cup that maybe costs six- 
tenths of a cent. Your food cost, if you have a high capacity ice 
maker, would be about the same as it is for beverages, yet normal¬ 
ly you get a little higher price per ounce on it. 

One more comment on cold drinks. How many people here use 
the value pricing? I think we should explain just what value pri¬ 
cing is. Basically, when you set up your menu, your menu board, 
you have drinks, and you put ’’small,” "medium," and "large." Never 
start with "small." You’ve got to start with "large." Then "regu¬ 
lar" as your next one and on the bottom "small." The theory of 
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value pricing is to let the people know what size cup you have and 
let them figure out that it is a bargain to buy the larger size. 
Your middle size, don’t ever call it "medium;” you call it "regu¬ 
lar." And so you have "large," "small" or "regular." It’s just 
a theory on value pricing of your drinks. Maybe you could do it 
on popcorn. I don’t think you could do it on every other item. 

But you look at your menu, your finger snacks, your impulse snacks, 
and see how many items you could go with three selections, whether 
you can value price them. And again, it’s the theory of trading. 

Next thing in line is on sandwiches. As you would expect, 

75 % of the people indicated hot dogs was the number one sandwich; 
22$ said it was in second place; and 3$ had hot dogs in third 

place. I think this is probably the easiest no burner type snack 

available. And of course, it’s easy to put hot dogs in almost any 

place where you sell drinks, almost every snack bar. Some had 18 

locations where they sold hot dogs. The average came out 4 per 
facility, but of course the wax museum sold only in one place. 

Twenty-five percent of the people who responded only sell hot 
dogs in one place. Now, only 35$ of those who sell hamburgers 
only sell those in one spot. That, of course, would be the num¬ 
ber two sandwich. Another third sold it in two locations; and of 
course, another third would be selling it in two or more. Fifty 
percent of the people sell hot dogs in three or more locations. 

Is there anybody here who doesn’t sell hamburgers at all? Why 
don’t you sell hamburgers? 

MS. BUTCHART: We have only handled our own, not leased it for 
the past two years. And we decided that it has been killed so 
bad, that the only way we could bring it back was to introduce 
something else, which we did, tacos, and they have gone over very 
well. 

CHMN. EVANS: In Wisconsin? 

MS. BUTCHART: Right. They love them. Now, we feel after two years 
of operation, we can afford to bring back the hamburger under our 
supervision, so this is what we are going to do. But this is the 
reason that we did it. 

CHMN. EVANS: Here’s something that’s kind of interesting on sand¬ 
wiches. Corn dogs, 60$ of the people sell corn dogs. How many 
people here sell com dogs? I would say not much more than a 
third. Up here, do you all sell corn dogs? 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: We used to. 

CHMN. EVANS: You’d better start back again. In terms of your 
corn dogs, what’s your rationale, price wise versus your hot dogs, 
food costs, etc.? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: The com dogs, I guess, we introduced those 
about five years ago; in 1975 * we sold slightly over % million 
hot dogs on a stick. The reason I guess that we use them in our 
part of Ohio, we found that there was a tremendous popularity for 
this type item. Hot dogs on a stick I guess just seems to be much 
more than an ordinary hot dog. Of course, your food cost per se 
runs about the same per hot dog. 

CHMN. EVANS: Of course, with the rising price of bread and buns, 

I wouldn’t be surprised if eventually a corn dog would cost you 
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less money. And how much more do you get for a corn dog than you 
get for a regular hot dog? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: Basically., at this time, our hot dogs are the 
same price level. We 1 re getting 60^ for hot dogs. 

CHMN. EVANS: Sixty cents for a hot dog; 60^ for a corn dog. Do 
you price them the same, hot dogs and corn dogs? Ralph does. Mike? 

MR. MIKE MASON: Yes, we do. We did that to eliminate decision 
making by the guest. We price them both on the same level. 

CHMN. EVANS: Do you prepare your own mix or do you buy store 
bought mix? Do you buy a regular hot dog-on-a-stick mix? 

MR. MIKE MASON: No. We purchase a product out of Dallas. 

CHMN. EVANS: We handle hot-dog-on-a-stick mixes. We have had 
some people take that mix and jazz it up with a little powdered 
mustard,, dried and minced onions. And it gives a little more zing 
to the hot dog. 

A VOICE: I was just going to ask, what's the size of the hot dog? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: We use a standard sized hot dog. On a regular 
hot dog, they are ten to a pound. 

CHMN. EVANS: Do you use paper sticks or wooden sticks? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: We were using wooden sticks until we came to 
the convention. We saw this stick. One thing, hot dog on a stick, 
when you are talking about an impulse sale, I think that the one 
thing that we have found is the sheer fact that you are producing 
this product in front of the guest has a very high impact on the 
sale. 

CHMN. EVANS: On the subject of hot dogs, nearly everybody here 
sells hot dogs. How many people sell chili dogs? I’d say less 
than a fourth. How many of you sell cheese dogs? How many sell 
sauerkraut dogs? How many sell a Reuben dog? You know, a hot 
dog is so easy to make and so easy to romance, that it’s kind of 
funny to see so few people who are really reomancing this item. 

How many people sell foot longs? Probably about 15$. Do any of 
you sell foot longs up here? How many to the pound do you get on 
foot longs? Maybe you can give us a little rationale behind your 
implementation of foot longs. 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: We use a 6 to 1 foot long hot dog. We price 
it the same price as a hamburger. The cost on a foot long hot 
dog compared to a hamburger is about 3$ less. I think a lot of 
you people are missing the boat if you don't have those, kraut 
dogs, cheese dogs, combinations. You can buy a darn chili pot for 
less than $100. You can put an extra 15^ on that product by using 
two or three ounces of topping. And it does nothing but decrease 
your overall food cost, raise your per capita, give you more money 
on the bottom line. All it takes is really a soup pot and a ladle 
to put the thing on, takes the girl two seconds maybe to dip it 
out. 

CHMN. EVANS: When you get to this type of product, there are chili 
toppings which have no meat, they don’t have any beans, they don’t 
have anything, just kind of a sauce. Some people will run, say. 
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6</o meat, some will be basically beans and no meat. There will be 
some that will be 6$, 15 fo, even as high as 40 % meat, before cook¬ 
ing. Mike, do you sell chili dogs? 

MR. MIKE MASON: Yes. 

CHMN. EVANS: What type of topping sauce do you use in terms of 
meat? Do you use one with meat? 

MR. MIKE MASON: Yes. 

CHMN EVANS: What percent? Do you know? 

MR. MIKE MASON: No, not right off-hand, I don't. It's a high 
percentage. 

CHMN. EVANS: This is something--when you get to the barbecue sand¬ 
wiches, chili dog dressing, boy, you really have to know what per¬ 
centage of meat content prior to cooking is in the sauce, because 
the prices vary all over the map. If you don't have any meat in 
there, it's very inexpensive. 

But again, you get your average customer once every year and 
a half or maybe once every year. Others of you are able to cater 
to the same people, same family, maybe three times a year or may¬ 
be four times a year. That would be rather frequent. The one 
point you have to keep in mind is that if you are selling quality 
and you want to keep a quality image in your food stands, you may 
prefer to get a 16 $ meat, maybe a 40$ meat. 

A VOICE: Do I understand you have hot dogs on a paper stick? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: Yes. 

CHMN. EVANS: In children's lollipops, the little white sucker 
sticks, that's not a wood stick anymore. It's a paper stick. It 
is rolled tightly and it's called Setterstix. And they are in 
one of the exhibits, I assume, out in the floor. And most of the 
concession stands carry Setterstix. It's paper. It's flexible. 

The point isn't quite as pointed as you find on a wooden stick. 

It's a little flexible, and it will break, if you really try to 
make it break. Now, in terms of the hot dog, you have little or 
no resistance. I don't know if anybody in the concession indus¬ 
try has been sued with a youngster falling on a wood stick. I 
guess I shouldn't be making a pitch for this product, but I think 
it does have safety. Some parts of Pennsylvania have outlawed 
sticks; haven't they, pointed sticks? 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: They outlawed everything. 

CHMN. EVANS: I remember one of our customers in a town where they 
outlawed pointed sticks--he had to get a saw and saw the end off 
his candy apple sticks or sand them down, or something like that. 

I think if you aren't selling foot longs, you ought to look into 
it, six to the pound, same price per pound. 

A VOI'CE: Do you cook your foot longs the same way? 

CHMN. EVANS: The answer is "yes," because all hot dogs are cooked 
at the sausage factory before they are packed, so your theory is 
only that of warming. 
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MR. RALPH DOUGHTY: Something I might point out* this year, that 
you may or may not know, at Knott 1 s, we opened up a new theme area, 
called it the Roaring Twenties. A vital point of sales is show¬ 
manship or merchandising the product. We added a new unit which 
we call ’’Lindy’s” and all we sell is one hot dog, a seven inch, 
ten to the pound, which we grill in front of the guests. And we 
have a large grill elevated approximately 12 inches with a large 
mirror behind the cook. The cook stands above this, and the guest 
looks in. We are selling a hot dog for 85 ^, and it f s either a 
grilled hot dog with chili, a large thick slice of tomato or sauer¬ 
kraut. We projected approximately a thousand to twelve, maybe 
hopefully fifteen hundred dollars a day in sales. The first week 
we took off with fifteen hundred a day, we peaked out at $2400 a 
day, in this unit, just in showmanship. 

CHMN. EVANS: This sort of brings us on to our next subject. When 
you get down to impulse snacks, you can’t sell what you can’t de¬ 
liver. You must have an opportunity to stimulate peoples’ im- 
pulses--the impulse of sight, smell, hearing, the combination of 
these things. You’ve got to have the snacks where they can get 
to them. So we will talk about the number of snack bars which are 
available. How many impulse snack areas are in your facility? A 
fourth of the people only have one. But what about the rest of 
the people? Seventy percent, 60$, therefore, have two or more 
impulse snack bars including mobile facilities or supplemental 
stands. The average number comes out to nine total snack sales 
area. And of course, this includes somebody with one, on up to 
somebody who has 23 . 

The parks that have between four hundred and five hundred 
thousand annual turnstile clicks, nearly everybody has four stands. 
And nearly all of those in that range have been 90^ and $1.01 in 
spending. Now, it is significant that no park in the half million 
range in terms of turnstile clicks has any mobile or any supple¬ 
mental refreshment operations. Going up to the larger parks, those 
that have a million or more in attendance, also are staying at 
about a dollar in food spending. Again, they have no mobile or 
supplemental refreshment stands. The interesting thing is the only 
people who have mobile or supplemental stands are those people who 
are doing $1.75 to $2.55 in their per capita spending. So I think 
possibly we can learn a little something from some of these people. 
I think one of the most dramatic improvements in per capita sales 
at Cedar Point came from adding a few more stands. Could you tell 
us about your theories on mobile or supplemental or kind of into 
traffic patterns that you have at Cedar Point, Bill? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: Basically, when we are talking of traffic pat¬ 
tern, I guess we first relate it to stands. We have seven popcorn 
units and eight ice cream wagons. The ice cream wagons are a tre¬ 
mendous success for us. In our ice cream wagons in 1975* we had 
a 22$ per capita, which is really remarkable for us. Basically, 
one of the things that we did, we keep down to two items to keep 
it simple in the ice cream units. But this year for the first 
time in one of our units we went to a frozen banana. We get 50^ 
for an ice cream novelty. We got 60^ for the banana. The banana 
in units outsold any other location at least two to one. So it’s 
a consideration. 

A VOICE: Where did you get your bananas? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: There are a number of companies making them. 

I don't know if you want me to promote the companies. Chill Pak 
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in Lorain is one source. 


CHMN. EVANS: Basically, the thing is, you cut the banana in half; 
you coat it with a chocolate syrup, and you flash freeze it. And 
having the facilities to flash freeze it is something that not 
everybody has; and therefore you may have to go to somebody who 
premakes them. I think King ! s Island makes them on the premises. 
The food cost is nil. 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: I think one thing you have to take into consi¬ 
deration when you are handling a product like a frozen banana, is 
that there is a risk factor. I’m speaking of transportation prob¬ 
lems. If there is a delay in getting the product to you, it could 
entail three or four days, even though it is maintained that the 
product is in a frozen state, that might not be the case. You can 
wind up with a black banana for 60 <f. Somebody might shove it in 
your ear, you know. 

CHMN. EVANS: Are the carts out every day of the week? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: Yes, the carts are out. 

CHMN. EVANS: If you hit that half million turnstile count on a 
hundred day operating season, you are talking about 5000 people 
per day average. But at no day of the week do you ever have the 
average. If you have 35*000 people a week, chances are likely 
you have 10,000 on Saturday and 10,000 on Sunday, and you’ve got 
3,000 daily the other five days of the week. You are probably 
over equipped with your present facilities for that Monday through 
Friday traffic. And you are probably underequipped for the week¬ 
end. I think there is a certain rationale that says you’ve got 
to have some additional impulse capability for the weekends. Do 
you do that, Ralph? 

MR. RALPH DOUGHTY: Yes, absolutely. With our addition, this year, 
we found that we were actually understaffed facility wise this 
summer. And as a result, we are adding three new units this fall. 

In addition to five carts, these carts are going out currently on 
Sunday and this is very effective, very, very helpful. 

CHMN. EVANS: You basically are prewired with a conduit. You've 
got the place where you can hook up very quickly? Are these out¬ 
lets locked or just hidden behind bushes so nobody can find them? 

MR. RALPH DOUGHTY: They’re out of sight- in concealed service fac¬ 
ilities. And we roll the carts in out there. They’re not the 
most attractive, sitting out on location, not in operation, so we 
try to remove them from the area. 

MR. BOB HOWARD: Bob H 0 ward, Liberty Land. This is' a new park 
designed by Randy Duell and Associates. It's in Memphis, Tennessee. 
For some of the people to project, it might be interesting to know 
that they are projecting 700,000 people for Liberty Land, and we 
have 16 mobile carts. These range from two popcorn to two hot 
dogs, sausage and biscuit, ice cream, etc. We also have three 
permanent stands on which we are selling some of the same items. 

CHMN. EVANS; I think maybe we should be talking to architects a 
little bit ourselves or they should have a chance to sit in on a 
meeting like this to see what can be done. Some of you are in¬ 
volved in the design of your parks. Sometimes you have architects 
do these things for you. You can develop the world’s most beauti- 


ful installation, yet totally inadequate in impulse snack sales 
capability. I don't say everything has to be mobile. 

I know, we get involved with, say, municipal architects, 
people who specialize in city projects, and they can come up with 
the world's greatest community recreation center with a beautiful 
swimming pool and fantastic gyms and exercise rooms. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, they forget that people are just about as refreshment 
conscious as they are recreation minded. I guess the manufacturers 
should take part of the blame for not educating the architects. 

At any rate, the point we are trying to talk about here is impulse 
snacks. 

It's kind of interesting--we ask for ride capacity per hour. 
Most people didn't have any answer. Certainly, if you have an 
18,000 per hour ride capacity, you've got 18,000 people there on 
Saturday or 18,000 there on Sunday--the people are kind of hurt¬ 
ing a little bit, because they only get to ride one ride an hour, 
so what are they going to do the rest of the time? Queue up in 
line? Why not wheel that supplemental operation right there to 
the queue line, and by the time the people are finished their wait, 
they've already finished their snack. And, of course, nobody takes 
any snacks on any major rides. So, I say, you might look at your 
ride capacity and look at your turnstile clicks and just sort of 
on your busiest day when you don't have time to do it, take the 
time and sort of see where the people are. That tells you where 
you have a chance to impulse. 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: We've experimented quite a bit with carts on 
days when there are 2,000 people in the park, on days when there 
are 15*000 in the park. Regardless of the number of people in 
the park, we’ve done two to three cents consistently per capita. 

So, it's just a matter of what you want your labor costs to be to 
make it profitable. I don't care if you have ten carts out, you 
are going to do 8^ per capita in most situations. It's just a 
matter of how many carts you need for 2,000 people, how many carts 
you need for 10,000 people. 

CHMN. EVANS: Again, trying to get a gut feeling drawn out of this 
thing, I kind of looked at about one permanent stand and one sup¬ 
plemental stand for about every 100,000 in annual attendance. This 
doesn't take into consideration how many menu items you have in 
supplemental stands, how many menu items you have in your perma¬ 
nent stands. But it seems like one permanent and one supplemental 
for every 100,000. Those would be the figures that would be men¬ 
tioned most frequently trying to program the half million attend¬ 
ance in with the one million plus attendance. 

I think we are right on that ratio pretty well. This is some¬ 
thing I didn't really go into initially. The question of mobile 
or supplemental stands was sort of an afterthought. I think it 
is probably one of the most important things people can do to up 
their net profit per capita. It may not change your total spend¬ 
ing for food and beverage. But when you talk the food costs on 
popcorn, the food cost on your frozen bananas and these super high 
long profit numbers, these are the ones you want to push. You may 
not change $2.25 per capita spending because you are already up in 
a pretty good neighborhood, but you may shift some of your rest¬ 
aurant food sales with their inherent high labor and high food 
costs over to these with the super low food costs and labor costs. 

Going into some of these other questions, you want to know 
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how you are doing in relation to everybody else, on snow cones, 

90 % of the people sell snow cones, but half of them only offer 
in one location. The average number of snow cone locations per 
park is like one and a quarter. Here again, if you have the ice 
making capacity on your premises, this might be something that 
you might look at just a little, in a little more detail. 

A VOICE: What are the prices on snow cones? What are they charg¬ 
ing for snow cones? 

CHMN. EVANS: Thirty, thirty-five. It looks like twenty-five, 
thirty, thirty-five is sort of the range. How much are you get¬ 
ting for snow cones. Prank? 

MR. PRANK SILVANI: Twenty-five. This year we came out with a 
second size, if you remember. We came out with a 50^ size. 

CHMN. EVANS: You came out with a 50^ size snow cone. What do 
you serve that in? 

MR. PRANK SILVANI: Ten ounce cone. 

CHMN. EVANS: One flavor, two squirts? 

MR. FRANK SILVANI: One squirt. We are there for money, not for 
health. 

CHMN. EVANS: One squirt of syrup. Anybody offer two colors? 

The rainbow snow cone, anything like that? Rainbow snow cone, 
the way to do that is to have a pressurized system valve to squirt 
out your three flavors. You know, in the cocktail lounges when 
you get a bourbon and Seven-Up, there's a little cobra arm. You 
can do the same thing on your syrup. While you don't get an ac¬ 
curate measurement, usually you will find if you take that thing 
and rotate it, like, once around, by the time it's ready, you've 
got an ounce, you’re so close to an ounce, it doesn't make much 
difference. But here again, I think we've talked about snow cones, 
syrups. I think it's the fact that we haven't applied the tech¬ 
nology that's available to solve these problems. And again with 
a CO 2 tank and a cobra and two or three push buttons, you are go¬ 
ing to get two flavors or whatever. Soft ice cream. Any comments 
or questions about cones? 

A VOICE: I'd like to ask a question about Italian ice, perhaps, 
to Bob. I've seen it three ways. I've seen it in a soft served 
ice cream machine or in a two and a half gallon tub or you can 
buy it in the wrapper. Which of the three is most popular? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: Again, soft ice cream machines, I go that way 
if I had more soft ice cream machines. They are pretty expensive. 
Our second largest seller in all of our parks is soft ice cream. 

We have five large soft service machines in each park, so if I 
get another one, I put soft ice cream in it. The way I sell is 
in the bulk, primarily because of quality. Probably a lot of you 
sell frozen snow cones that you get from a dairy or your local 
purveyor. I try and stay away from that just as much as possible 
because I think if you do it in house, you do it in front of the 
public, it's better showmanship. You get a better quality product. 

CHMN. EVANS: I'll ask Bob Plarr how they do it in Allentown. 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: For years we used to dip it. It's a mess be- 
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cause as soon as you leave the kid, there 1 s no control. They might 
put three dips on for their buddy. So this year they came out with 
a package, a triangular package. I think it came out in the last 
one or two years. W e just picked it up. There's no mess. It has 
Italian ice. It looks like a triangle. All you do is hand it out. 
There’s no mess. It's great. I sold it for 55^ at the races and 
it went like wildfire. 

CHMN. EVANS: On frozen desserts, you mentioned soft ice cream-- 
70 $ of the people who sell soft ice cream only offer it one loca¬ 
tion. And again, on frozen desserts, only a third of the parks 
offer frozen bananas with an average of two locations per park. 

What did you say your per capita was on frozen bananas? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: I said in general our ice cream wagons were 
22$, 22^ per capita, but I just said that the bananas in 1975 
doubled any of the individual units. 

CHMN. EVANS: Going back to per capita sales in other areas, we 
didn’t ask in our questionnaire what your per capita sales on soft 
ice cream would be. Bob, do you have any bench mark because you 
offer it in four or five spots? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: We do 12^ off soft ice cream in our best park. 
The lower park goes down to 7p* Still, you take a million people; 
that’s a lot of ice cream cones. 

CHMN. EVANS: What's your food cost. Bob? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: On soft ice cream, we are running an 18$ cost. 
We use a Sweetheart cone. We use a total product cone, supposed 
to go 4J ounces, usually goes out at about five ounces. 

CHMN. EVANS: What’s the selling price? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: Two years ago at 25^; right now it's up to 
40 ^. 

A VOICE: Is there anybody here who finds hand dipped ice cream 
to be a better seller than soft ice cream? 

A VOICE: We cut out our soft serve. 

A VOICE: In our area, the hand dipped ice cream is really the way 
to go. I just wondered how other people are reacting to it. 

CHMN. EVANS: How many people hand dip ice cream rather than nov¬ 
elty? I'd say maybe a third. How many people sell soft ice cream? 
Probably two to one. 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: We sell both kinds and the only problem with 
hand dipped is that it’s just too slow when you are busy. You 
can’t hand dip that fast. 

A VOICE: Our people wait. 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: If you can reduce your lines, you are increas¬ 
ing your per capita. 

CHMN. EVANS: We said 75$ of those who offer soft ice cream offer 
it in one location. Hard ice cream, the average is 1-J- locations 
per questionnaire. So taking that average, I'd s.ay most parks who 
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responded to the survey have hard ice cream, in about one location. 
How many people who hand dip have an attendance of half a million 
or more? Do they wait? Mike. 

MR. MIKE MASON: Over the years, I’ve spent considerable time on 
trying to expedite hand dipping operations. Staffing is important. 
You have to have fellows or gals with some pretty good sized fore¬ 
arms , scheduling how you handle these people. Nobody* no matter 
how strong they are, can dip ice cream for six, seven, eight hours 
consistently. Rotation of people is very important. And then 
your menu offering--some parks were offering 28 or more flavors. 

You just can’t do that. That was the major problem to slow ser¬ 
vice. But we have a total of eight flavors, six ice cream and 
two sherbet flavors. Through scheduling, rotation of people, a 
lot of merchandising and salesmanship, the kids are constantly, 

’’May I help you,” offering suggestions if the people do not have 
one already in their mind, just generally expediting the overall 
process. 

CHMN. EVANS: Question on your ice cream. Do you costume your 
people where you dip your ice cream? 

MR. MIKE MASON: Yes, our entire park, each section is costumed 
differently. 

CHMN. EVANS: I see. I was just thinking of the old time, parlor 
type things. Of course, in your old time situation, like at Jones, 
Michigan, you have your old fashioned ice cream parlor and dipping 
ice cream fits in. Bob, how many flavors do you run? 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: I run eight flavors. We built a brand new ice 
cream parlor last year, and we have soft ice cream line only and 
a hard ice cream line only. We find that the soft ice cream out¬ 
sells the hard ice cream about 4 to 1. The main reason, on a 
busy day, we can’t even keep up with the soft ice cream, it’s so 
busy. And dipping it just takes forever. It’s a real problem. 

Like you said, you need big forearms, and it’s mighty tough on a 
busy day. 

CHMN. EVANS: Comment on the subject of ice cream. How many people 
are familiar with Mr. Zip’s Great American Sundae Factory? Basic¬ 
ally, they will give you per unit cost plastic banana boat, plastic 
sundae dish, put the soft ice cream in it, and you make your own 
sundae. You say, "Gee whiz, you’re going to put too much topping, 
too much of this, too much of that." But it’s already included 
in the price. The average person doesn’t do it that way. It may 
be an idea you might try to experiment with, this build your own 
sundae concept and just have the condiments, put the toppings out 
there, the dressings and so forth. And again, you’ll probably get 
one heck of a higher price for your sundae. But at the same time, 
people are only going to take so much. 

Any other questions or comments on the subject of ice cream 
and frozen desserts? The question was, where can you buy premade 
frozen bananas? I know somebody advertises in Amusement Business. 
I’ve seen the ad. I know if you stop by Amusement Business maga¬ 
zine’s booth in the exhibit hall and leave your card, one of the 
representatives here will go back to their advertising department 
and send you the names of probably everybody who has his. Also, 

I believe Amusement Business has a buyer’s guide edition. The 
buyer’s guide edition of Amusement Business will have, I'm sure, 
sources for these products listed. There’s a lot of good ads in 
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there. Amusement Business has the source data. Any other ques¬ 
tions about frozen desserts? Okay. Hot dogs. I think we’ve 
covered those pretty well. Question from Bob. 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: Last year we had a problem. We didn’t want to 
raise the hot dog prices. W e had 10 to the pound hot dogs. In 
August we went to 12 to the pound hot dogs. We haven't had one 
complaint. The people couldn't tell the difference between 10 and 
12. It brought our food costs down, and we had no problems. So 
if you are thinking of doing something like this where you don't 
want to raise the price next year, try a 12 to the pound hot dog. 
The public really appreciates it. 

CHMN. EVANS: I'd say that's a good suggestion. In the process, 
consider those toppings. One caution. When you do go to dipping 
get yourself a dipper which has exactly a little less than what 
you want your average serving to be. Mike, what suggestions do 
you have to control portions of topping for your hot dogs? 

•MR. MIKE MASON: We have a utensil that, when level, is the pro¬ 
per portion for our foot long hot dogs, with chili we go with two 
of those level portions. 

CHMN. EVANS: You don't sell chili dogs in a standard length? 

MR. MIKE MASON: Yes. 

CHMN. EVANS: How much more do you say you get for a chili dog? 

MR. MIKE MASON: Fifteen cents on a small one, and the same on a 
foot long one. 

A VOICE: What do you put on your hot dogs besides buns and a hot 
dog? What else do you put on there? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: I n the larger parks we are using the package. 
They are dam expensive, but the health department doesn't bother 
you by using the package. It's easy to control. In our parks, we 
put them right in the bag. We put one of each. If the people 
don't use them and they haven't ripped them open, they go back on 
the counter. I think most of your larger parks do this. 

CHMN. EVANS: When you get close to 3^ a copy on those little 
packages, if you give them--do you give them relish and mustard 
or relish and ketchup or all three? 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: Yes. The cost on a packet right now, if you 
are buying in volume, is going to run about 1.2^ each. 

CHMN. EVANS: Little people pay more. 

MR. ROBERT HOLCOMB: That's /probably true. 

CHMN. EVANS: Yes, they do. Corn dogs, we said two-thirds of the 
people sell those in an average of two locations per park, yet hot 
dogs on an average of four locations per park. I wonder if you 
sold corn dogs in as many locations as you sold hot dogs, whether 
com dogs might be a higher per capita figure. Do you sell them 
in as many locations? 

A VOICE: And they are a lot higher. 

CHMN. EVANS: Comment made by the lady up front is that she sells 
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com dogs in every location in which she sells hot dogs. 

A VOICE: Equal number hut not the same places. 

CHMN. EVANS: Do you sell corn dogs in the same spot you sell hot 
dogs? 

MR. WILLIAM NEAR: No* at Sandusky, we sell them separately. 

CHMN. EVANS: We say the last word hasn’t been written, so I think 
we all have a lot of things that we can experiment with. I think 
you have to shake up the status quo or at least challenge the 
status quo, the old paralysis by analysis situation. 

Slush—our next item. Forty percent of the people sell slush 
in some form with an average of two locations per park. We’ll men¬ 
tion Lagoon out in Salt Lake City where slush is the number 2 
beverage, but they only offer it in two locations. But they offer 
cold drinks in quite a few, more than two locations. How many 
people have more than two locations where you sell slush? Okay. 
What's your rationale for selling in more than two locations, 

Frank? 

MR. FRANK SILVANI: Because we had a promotion with the King Quick 
an'd the Icy Bear. And we used this Icy Bear in our food stands 
and we used yours in our sweet shop. 

CHMN. EVANS: This is an interesting comment. Frank sells both 
carbonated slush and non-carbonated slush. You tie in with the 
Icy Bear in one of the local convenience stores that has 1J0 to 
150 spots in the area called King Quick Markets. He also has a 
non-carbonated slush and doesn’t get any food promotion but your 
food cost is lower. 

MR. FRANK SILVANI: Our food cost is lower and it sells much better. 

CHMN. EVANS: Now, I’ll tell you one thing. We get involved with 
the discount store people. And a lot of them are not promotional 
minded in their food service operations, and it's certainly worth 
it to have somebody to come in and do all your promotions for you. 
But in your business, you can afford those food promotions. This 
is something that I kind of wonder about. What are we going to 
do about merchandising? Comments? 

MR. RALPH DOUGHTY: Something we have done at Knott’s. We did 
sell a snow cone. We got away from it primarily because of log¬ 
istics and handling the ice and portion control on syrup. We 
were putting a fruit syrup, boysenberry of course, on our snow 
cones. Since then we have gone to a carbonated slush--Icy is the 
product name. The reason for it is we sell up to 1,400 units a 
day. We have had tremendous success there in maintaining our por¬ 
tion control as well as being able to sustain the volume. 

CHMN. EVANS: I think we all should probably give a lot more thought 
to these super cold refresher type snacks because this is still 
going to be the bulk of your impulse business, that plus a few 
salties that go with them. 

Fried chicken--60$ of the parks offer fried chicken on an 
average of one location per park. Does anybody sell chicken in 
a little impulse snack bar? 

MR. HOFFMAN: We use it for picnics. 
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CHMN. EVANS: You in Jones* Michigan sell it to picnic groups. Do 
you sell carry-out for picnic areas? Some of the big themed parks 
discourage bringing picnic baskets. I think this is probably true 
of most of your bigger theme parks. How many people try to pre¬ 
vent picnic baskets from coming in? I don f t know whether it is a 
trend or what. I know you do it because it is the way it works 
best in your set of circumstances. 

Peanuts* we tossed a question in about peanuts. These would 
be peanuts in the shell. A little less than half the parks sell 
peanuts in the shell. How many people here sell peanuts in the 
shell? Way less than half. When you are selling your peanuts* 
what do you have to get for peanuts now? 

MR. PRANK SILVANI: We get 35^ for three ounces. 

CHMN. EVANS: Who’s dropped peanuts from their menu in the last 
two or three years? Why did you drop them? Will you tell us? 

A VOICE: The peanuts weren’t as good and they’re just not too good 
a profit item. 

CHMN. EVANS: Your profits shrunk. You know* if you’ve got good 
peanuts you can raise the price and pretty well get there. 

A VOICE: The peanuts for the last year or two have been rotten. 

CHMN. EVANS: French fries* 90$ of the people offer french fries. 
How many people sell french fries along the midway? Bob* what's 
your success along the midway? 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: We have always had good success. And we do a 
lot of frying and catering. But there is a new item that just 
came out. It’s a preform french fry. It's precooked. It's super. 
I just tasted it about a month ago. And it cooks within 60 sec¬ 
onds* so you can put out three orders to the old one order. And 
it's really good in volume. It just came out this year or last 
year. Believe me* if you have any kind of volume* that will really 
help you in catering, or at your park. If you have any questions 
on it* I can always get the information to this company* and we 
are going to it. 

CHMN. EVANS: What size portion are you presently selling for what 
price in french fries? Do you know off-hand? 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: I think it is 2\ ounces for 40^* somewhere 
around there. 

MR. RALPH DOUGHTY: I believe the product he is talking about is 
a dehydrated product. It’s like a Potato Pearl. You put it in 
the machine and it automatically injects water into a pistol cyl¬ 
inder and compresses it* extrudes it out and then it is cut by a 
wire. It looks like a french fry in appearance and it cooks in 
a third of the time. 

CHMN. EVANS: Is it frozen? 

MR. RALPH DOUGHTY: No* it's a dry storage. 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: This is a frozen product. 

CHMN. EVANS: Of course* potatoes are something--there are a lot 
of major manufacturers deeply involved in finding more ways to 
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make them easier to present, make them more attractive. There are 
a lot of food service magazines that are available free. If you 
ever get to the restaurant show, Chicago, you should probably try 
to sign up to be a free subscriber to magazines like Restaurant 
Business . "What’s your prices on retailing french fries? 

MR. MIKE MASON: Forty-five cents for four ounces. 

CHMN. EVANS: So you are talking about a dime or eleven cents per 
ounce, seems to be pretty much the going rate for french fries 
right now in midway sales. 

I guess we get back briefly to mobile, supplemental stands. 
Only a third-of the people use them, but those who do use them 
have an average of 7*5 mobile or supplemental stands per park. 

One fourth of all of them happen to be popcorn. Another fourth 
of them are ice cream, so you can see, 50 $ of the mobile stands 
or supplemental stands are selling either popcorn or ice cream, 

7$ are hot dogs, 6$ are water ice, 7$ are cotton candy, 18 $ are 
supplemental cold drinks, 3$ are soft pretzels and 5$ are snow 
cones. So you pretty well run the full gamut of your menu. 

Trying to wrap this up, I think the most serious problem is 
the fact that most people don’t respond to a survey. The more in¬ 
put we get into something like this, the more output everybody 
gets out. If we each have an idea and we trade ideas, we each have 
two ideas. This is the whole idea of a survey--responding to it, 
trying to analyze it and then reaching some conclusions. 

In terms of food service we have to recognize that the only 
people we have to work with are those individuals who are already 
within the fence of your park and variable income from food and 
beverages certainly is one of the easiest ways to really improve 
your bottom line figures. 

So I think we have to get an age of professionalism in your 
parks and start implementing that title of director of food ser¬ 
vice operations, get that person who has access to the trade jour¬ 
nals serving food service. A person who wears many hats in a 
400,000 turnstile may have a little problem being an expert in all 
of those fields. 

Now, I would say this. At this point in time, I think we’ve 
got extremely good attendance. I've heard from some people that 
directors of food service in some of the theme parks are really 
seeking an annual meeting where basically they can get together. 

I think this is something that Bob Blundred and the Board of Dir¬ 
ectors of this association will have to look into. But I urge 
you to write a letter to Bob at IAAPA headquarters and give him 
your thoughts on directors of food service getting together at a 
park. 

A VOICE: Does anyone in the room have statistics in regards to 
food capacity versus ride capacity, 25$* 50$? Whatever your ride 
capacity is, do you have a statistic of what your food capacity 
should be? I was wondering if anyone had a hip pocket figure they 
worked from, not necessarily that they turned in, but anything in 
their hip pocket in regards to these two situations. 

CHMN. EVANS: Again, these operating ratios are something which 
we really haven’t developed. You can develop these things and 
develop your own bench marks in your own park and next year see 
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if you do better. Maybe you don’t need industry averages because 
your park may be unique. And I say you can develop internally a 
lot of these statistics and then keep improving on these kinds of 
things. 

MR.- MIKE MASON: This year we experienced about a 7$ increase in 
our attendance, and we had over a 30 $ increase in food volume. I 
have to attribute a good portion of that increase to inpark pro¬ 
moting, which I think is a new arm of our industry as far as park 
business is concerned. We have always approached it from the stand¬ 
point that we have a captive audience and they are going to buy 
something. Well, they are not going to buy as much if you don’t 
do something to make them buy. This year we spent totally in the 
area of $ 90,000 for a complete food promotion, and that $ 90,000 
got us over a 30$ increase,- which was in excess of $600,000. So 
if we can have a net gross profit of a half million dollars, spend¬ 
ing ninety thousand'on promotions, I think that’s something that 
should be examined. And this was not only inpark, but we did pro¬ 
moting outside. During the periods where, historically, you don’t 
have that large gate attendance, we would offer a free something 
with every pass purchased. And then after the people got there 
we had separate promotions. We would pass out coupons at the toll 
gate, $1 off a family pizza, 50 ^ off a family bucket of chicken, 
things of this nature. The results were just remarkable. 

I think that this is something that you have to do. You can't 
operate on what historically has proven to be good. Yes, use that 
as a basis, but then expand from that. I think we are probably a 
pioneer in real inpark food promoting. It has been successful. 
Needless to say, I’m going to do a lot more of it this coming sea¬ 
son. We are going to do our darnest to get as much per capita 
spending from our guests along with the basics, quality food, qual¬ 
ity service, clean operations and so forth. And they all tie to¬ 
gether; you can't have one without the other. 

CHMN. EVANS: Thanks a lot. Gentlemen, I appreciate your thoughts 
and comments and willingness to participate. Ladies and gentlemen, 
we appreciate your attendance and your questions and a chance to 
serve you. 


... The workshop adjourned at 11:30 a.m. ... 


RETAIL WORKSHOP 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1976 
SOUTH BALLROOM 


The Retail Workshop convened at 9-30 a.m., James Smith, Worlds 
of Fun, Kansas City, M0, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN JAMES SMITH: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, and 
welcome to our 1975 Retail Workshop. Our first speaker'this morn¬ 
ing is Mr. Don Miears from Cedar Point in Sandusky, Ohio. 

’’New Businesses for Established Shops in an Established Park” 

by 

Don Miears, Cedar Point, Sandusky, OH 
MR. DON MIEARS: First of all, for the benefit of this talk we're 
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going to define new businesses as any business that produced vol¬ 
ume sales and not inflated sales. As many of you know, if you con¬ 
tinue to use the same product, one time each year that the price 
goes up from the wholesaler. The retail price is also raised to 
offset the cost price. So, therefore, you're getting an inflated 
price as far as I'm concerned. 

New business as far as experience has told me in the past are 
such things as an additional sales outlet, different merchandising 
techniques, additional investment in inventory. You can take over 
a leased operation, or you can be receptive to new and different 
ideas. 

Now, to point out each of these various areas that I am con¬ 
cerned with--I think that these basically apply to any park. It 
makes no difference the size or where it is. 

And, just to give you some specifics that you can sort of get 
a feel of, I'm going to use an additional sales outlet, sales vol¬ 
ume increase. In 1971 Cedar Point embarked on a cross-merchandis¬ 
ing program. It was completely different from anything else that 
we had done. We built a new area of the park to do that and had 
several shops where crafts were; and then we sold at retail in 
those shops. 

The total volume sales in 1971 were $78,000 for those addi¬ 
tional retail units. In 1972 we had doubled the 1971 figure. And 
"by 1975 we have almost--we've done about five times the retail 
volume on the Frontier Trail that we had in 1971. 

An additional sales outlet, number one. The first year as 
indicated by these numbers will probably be the lowest year as far 
as revenue producing. It's volume producing. The second should" 
do a little better, and the third year should be fantastic as far 
as sales and meet all projections and sometimes even go over the 
projection that you had for it. 

Different merchandising techniques. In 1970 Cedar Point was 
primarily operated by lease, and one shop had an open sales outlet 
where the merchandise was available. It was out where people could 
get hold of it. In 1971 the lessee planned to put all the mer¬ 
chandise behind the counter to slow down the pilferage rate in that 
shop. So, we continued with that program; the sales dropped from 
1970 to 1971 from $24,000. In 1972 we opened the shop back up, 
put it out where people could get hold of the merchandise, pick 
it up, take it to the cash register and buy it. Well, the sales 
went from $103,000 in 1971 to $142,000 in 1972. And, in 1975 the 
sales have gone to $ 252,000 just in that one shop. 

As far as an additional investment in inventory, each year 
we have a planned increase as far as our.inventory is concerned. 

Not necessarily our year ending inventory. We try to maintain 
our year ending inventory at 20 $, which allows us a five time turn¬ 
over on our merchandise. And, we have pretty well followed that 
program. And, we've invested pretty much in merchandise that does 
give us a good return. 

As far. as I'm concerned, you have to be very careful when you 
take over a leased operation. First of all, you have to.be sure 
that you can produce the same bottom figure that the lessee was 
producing for you. If the lessee is running an absentee manage¬ 
ment, then there's no doubt as to what you can do as good a job 
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if not a better job than what the lessee has. But* if the lessee 
is doing his own in-house work, if he's there, it's going to be 
very difficult for somebody to come in and do a lot better job. 

Since we've taken over, the merchandise sales have grown from 
a million in 1970 to almost three million in 1975* As far as be¬ 
ing receptive to new ideas, when I went to Cedar Point, the sou¬ 
venir sales at that time were some 60 $ of the total gross of our 
volume. In 1975 the souvenir sales have dropped to 4l.6$ of the 
total sales. That includes jewelry in that figure. But, there 
have been other things that have come on and taken a more impor¬ 
tant aspect of the souvenir total volume or retail total volume. 

The crafts area has taken 12$ of the total gross. Our hats take 
16$, and the gifts take 6$. Plush animals take 6$, the T shirts 

take 7$, sundries, including cigarettes, film, etc. sunglasses 

2.7$, and wheel chair rentals 1.7$. 

Now, we use one form or another of these areas to try to beat 

inflation in the park. And, to me, volume sales is not inflated 

sales. I do know that if you try some of these and practice them, 
you'll see an increase in your volume sales. 

CHMN SMITH: Our next speaker is Mr. Arthur Eldred from Clementon 
Lake Park in Clementon, New Jersey. 

"Merchandising Souvenirs and Novelties in a Smaller Park" 

t>y 

Arthur Eldred, Clementon Lake Park, Clementon, NJ 

MR. ARTHUR ELDRED: Thank you. Our total purchases are less than 
$100,000; and he's talking about sales of over $200,000 in one 
retail outlet. So, we are a smaller park. Our attendance roughly, 
to give you an idea, is about a quarter of a million people. We 
have 23 rides. 

Even though we are a smaller park, a quarter of a million 
people is still a lot of people; and most retail stores would love 
to have a quarter of a million people go through their stores in 
one year. So., we do have a great opportunity for retail sales, 
which probably most of the smaller parks are not taking advantage 
of. Personally, I feel that our park is probably one of them. 

We don't do the job that we should do on our retail sales. We 
are trying. We are justifying increased investment in retail, in¬ 
creased retail areas, better displays; but we still find it diffi¬ 
cult to justify to stockholders. 

I’m going to basically cover two questions. One is how much 
do you spend on your retail area, how you determine it. And, sec¬ 
ondly, what items to buy. 

Well, in coming up with how much money we do spend in pur¬ 
chasing, we establish a budget. And, in this budget we also not 
only include what we anticipate will be our retail sales purchases; 
but we also include our game purchases. And, by combining the two 
we feel that we draw a greater purchasing power, therefore, getting 
a better price and offering our customer a better retail value in 
the sense that we will not have to mark up things as much. 

Now, we do have a conflict in this sense that we do purchase 
some items that are both sold at our retail outlets and also given 
away in games. If you have a good item, we believe it should be 
spread out. If it's a good item in a game, it can be a good item 
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in a novelty stand. We don’t see any conflict in this. Let’s 
take advantage of it. We also look at games as merchandising too. 
It’s really just a form of retail merchandising. You’re giving 
a prize away for a certain price. So* we look at all this as one 
concept, as merchandising. 

Basically, to determine what our budget is, we use four fac¬ 
tors. Possibly the biggest is the first one--what were our sales 
last year? Did we achieve what we wanted to achieve? What were 
the results? 

Second is park bookings. We’re primarily a picnic park. 

Sixty percent of our revenue is derived directly from picnics that 
are booked. So, we’re usually a little unique in that we can an¬ 
ticipate. We have so much business already booked. We can anti¬ 
cipate fairly well what kind of season we have coming up. 

We also, number three, consider what inventory we have left 
over. And, four, which is probably the most difficult of all, is 
to anticipate what the economic climate will be. I think it’s 
just about impossible to estimate what things are going to be a 
year from now. We have to take a conservative view, I feel; and 
we approach it in that vein. 

We order in January; 75$ of our purchases are done in January. 
We like to have everything delivered during the months of February, 
March and April, so that we have basically 75$ of our stock in our 
warehouse, distributed to our games before our season opens. And, 
we usually open in the latter part of April. We feel that this 
is an advantage to us in the sense that we are able to get our 
stock put away, priced, indexed, everything is established, so when 
we begin operation, we don't run into a lot of problems as far as 
stock coming in and going out. This is a difficult thing in this 
sense for this last season that we did have a very rainy season 
in our particular area. We're located about 15 miles from Phila¬ 
delphia on the New Jersey side, and the weather was poor. And, 
our sales did drop. And, because we had committed 75$ of our bud¬ 
geted amount, we were not able to cut back. So, it leaves you 
kind of vulnerable in this sense. It’s one of the bad points 
about it. 

We also try to attend both national and local trade and mer¬ 
chandise shows to get an idea of what merchandise is available, 
at what prices, what's new. It gives us a good feel for the mar¬ 
ket. 


Now, trying to appraise this system, how successful we were 
at it--the last 10 years we were very successful. This year, 1975* 
we showed a decline, not so much our retail but our games area. 

So, I think we will not commit as much money as we have in the 
past, as much percentage. I think we’ll probably cut that percen¬ 
tage down to about 60 $. 

My second question is basically what do you buy? Being a 
smaller park, we're a local park. We cater to the immediate area. 
We're not trying to project a national image. So, therefore, we 
carry very few souvenir items. We feel that a certain amount of 
souvenir items are necessary; and it’s T shirts, post cards, maybe 
license plates. We do not like to tie too much of our money up 
into souvenir items. We feel that you should carry some, but a 
very limited amount'. You do have to buy larger quantities, and 
we try to have the extra money available to offer a greater variety 
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to our customers. 

We try very hard to have different items for different types 
of people., all age groups, male, female. We feel that this is 
very important to have not just one. but several items in a parti¬ 
cular area. Naturally, we do concentrate on particular areas. We 
are a family park; and we are catering to children from ages 3, 

4, 5 up to 13, 14. We do carry some teenage items. Basically, 
we cater to the younger set, though we do carry a number of items 
for men and women. We try to vary them. We do not carry any off¬ 
color types that people would consider, quite frankly, dirty. We 
are a family park. We’re trying to project the image of being 
the wholesome recreation center; and we feel that this may dis¬ 
tract from this type image. There is good revenue derived from 
any of these items. We don’t feel it’s worth it. We think, if 
you offer a good variety, you can do without it. 

Yes, we do buy some losers, too. There are so many wild 
things coming out constantly. You have to take a gamble. And, 
once in a while you’re going to have a loser. But, we are fortu¬ 
nate that when'we do get losers that we do have games. We’ll throw 
them off on the games. Pish pond is an excellent way to get rid 
of losers. 

We try to price our merchandise at a very reasonable mark-up. 
We feel that you can sell a lot more items at a reasonable rate 
than trying to gouge the customer. I think they're very alert to 
what a good price is; and you have to be very careful in your 
pricing. 

Finally, if I had one thing to offer to the smaller parks it 
is that do try to increase your retail outlets, your display area. 

I think we’re missing a great potential of our revenues. And, 
the one message that we can get back to our directors or stock¬ 
holders is that expenditures in this area do justify the investment 

CHMN. SMITH: I would like to stop for just a moment and mention 
an area that a park should be involed in. This area that I'm mak¬ 
ing reference to is the open-to-buy, that which we have to commit 
for a product for a season; again, depending on what percentage 
we want to spend at what time. I have to believe that for many 
parks, who really have not taken a step yet to establish stock 
levels, to establish true sales projection and establish that 
which is traditionally called open-to-buy or what needs to be 
committed to carry us through a year and still come up with the 
20$ inventory or five times turn. And, if our parks have not 
taken this step I think that would be a very strong point that 
you might want to inquire in great detail with, with some of our 
panel members. 

Our third speaker this morning is Mr. Terry Hilton from 
Busch’s new themed park known as The Old Country located in Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

"Craft and Merchandising Mix" 

ty 

Terry Hilton, The Old Country, Williamsburg, VA 

MR. TERRY HILTON: Thank you, Jim. Good morning, ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen. I’ve been asked to speak today on the crafts and merchan¬ 
dising mix at Busch Garden in Williamsburg. As you know, it’s a 
new park; and for that reason I've laid a map on some of the chairs 
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and you may wish to take that with you. 

We have three distinct areas in the park, actually, England, 
France and Germany, which are on the map as Banberry Cross, Aqui¬ 
taine and Rhienfeld. In England we have five shops with one craft 
shop. In Scotland we have one. The smaller areas are Scotland, 
Hastings and New France, Trapper's Village. In France we have an 
artist theme which some people would consider a craft. In the 
Trapper's Village we have three or four stores, and they're all 
craft oriented. In Germany we have one store, and we have a cut 
glass craft in there. It's a German store. It's a very fine gift 
shop. 


We chose the crafts that we chose for three or four reasons. 
Number one, because we're a neighbor of Colonial Williamsburg. So, 
we had to kind of stay away from duplicating what they've done 
for two reasons; because they wanted us to and, second, because 
we wanted to. 

We chose our crafts after consideration of Colonial Williams¬ 
burg first of all in show value or entertainment value to the cus¬ 
tomer. We have a good entertainment program in our park; but we 
also feel like in merchandising if we can offer them something 
that will hold their attention and get them in the store that we 
can do a better job of selling it to them. Of course, we also 
look at the profit picture on each craft. 

Another thing we have to consider is availability of crafts¬ 
men. It's not real easy to go out and hire a craftsman. You do 
not just find them; or find them the way you want them, because 
some of them don't meet the standards of the park. Some of them 
don't want to work all the time. They don't want to meet a sched¬ 
ule, and they don't want to work seasonally. That was one of the 
biggest problems. 

Another reason that we chose our crafts was based on customer 
appeal. This year we chose mostly crafts that are oriented toward 
women. It's an unfortunate thing; and we're going to change it 
for next year, because men, I think, need some equal rights too. 

We really have six crafts that- I would consider crafts. We 
have a heraldry shop which is in England. It's actually a company 
formed in London. And, they'll research your name on site and 
give you a coat of arms. Then, if you like it and want to get it 
into a shield, they'll make you up a plaque, you know, that tells 
you the history of your family name and everything. 

In Scotland we have a leather shop. And, I guess this is a 
good place to talk about lessees. We do have one lessee in the 
park--the balloon man. And, we actually probably wouldn't have 
two of our crafts if it hadn't been for him. When I came, we al¬ 
ready had a budget. We already had our shops picked out. We did 
not have any money for crafts. But, everybody in St. Louis wanted 
us to have crafts, so we had to go to the outside and find someone 
who was willing to invest the time and the money in putting up two 
new stores for us in locations which we chose. Total investment 
was on their part; and then, of course, we worked out an arrange¬ 
ment. The leather shop is in the Scotch area. It's called Stable 
Works. It's near the Clydesdale Stables. And, we did very well 
with that this year. 

The rest of the crafts are located in the Trapper's Village 
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section* which is a log cabin section. We kind of felt like the 
log cabins lend themselves to crafts* because supposedly it's an 
old time thing and kind of reaching to nostalgia a little bit. 

We have the tin type shop* which is the same tin type program 
some of you may know. Polaroid has come out with two or three 
processes; but I think the fact that you’re really getting a pic¬ 
ture on a metal plate plus the fact that the people get to get in¬ 
to a costume and actually take the role of someone 50 or 100 years 
ago or whatever the theme you choose makes a big difference. They 
enjoy getting their picture made that way. You can give them a 
rifle or a coonskin cap if they’re an Indian or a Daniel Boone 
type or something. 

The silversmith is another shop that was built by the lessee. 
And* this is a shop that is about 2/3 silversmith; and we have the 
leather worker in the corner to supplement the stable worker work¬ 
shop. In some of these shops the amount of the sales that we get 
from the craft itself is very important when you decide to go into 
a craft* because you have to decide in your own mind whether or 
not you want to have a store that’s all craft and all handmade 
products or if you want to have a craftsman and they sell all they 
can make; and then you have related products that also sell. 

In the case of the tin type shop 90$ of the sales in that 
store are based on the tin types only. We also sell film and 
frames and a few related products. But* basically it is the tin 
type they’re buying in that store. In the silversmith shop I think 
only 15$ of the sales are directly from the craftsman. This is a 
good shop. It was supported by the other regular rings and mer¬ 
chandise you’re all familiar with. 

We had a candle shop. In our candle shop we have what we 
call a critter dipper. It counted for 15$ of our sales in that 

shop this year. We have a big dipping tank that has eight vats 

in it. So* we think customer involvement is a big deal for crafts. 
So* we built this vat* and the people come up* and they take these* 
and they can dip them in whatever colors they want to. And we 
charge 50^ for this. The people feel like they’re making something. 
I guess that's the best way to put it. They feel like they’re ac¬ 
tually being a craftsman themselves. It's unique* and each person 
has their own souvenir. It’s not a real souvenir. It doesn’t say* 
"Busch Gardens*" on it; but it is a souvenir. In that shop we also 
have a lathe operation* which is similar to a wood lathe. Then* 
we have another dipping operation where we make the critters. We 
have just like a barrel tank. And* we have a wrought iron deal 

that we hang the strings on; then we dip it numerous times to make 

each critter. 

Our last craft is the glass cutting craft. This is a very 
highly skilled craft* probably our best one. It's in the German 
store* because it's originally a European idea. It comes from 
Rumania* Czechoslovakia* those countries. In this shop it accoun¬ 
ted for 17|$ of the sales realized by the craft contribution to 
the total store sales. However* it only takes qp about 20$ of the 
store. So* it has a pretty good impact. The space actually re¬ 
quired for the craft is not but 10 feet across by four feet where 
the craftsman actually works; and the rest of it is display. Most 
of the products he sells* like 70 $ of the sales in the craft* are 
monogrammed products. You know* you can come in and say* "My in- 
\ itials are J.R.D. ;’’ and they will cut them right there on,the glass 
for you or wine set or whatever you choose. The beer mug was the 
best item. 
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We’re going to have some new ones next year, quite a few more. 
We have a pipe shop coming in. We’re going to have a pipe carver, 
a broom maker, probably a soap making operation and a waxsmith. 

So, I think that our experience was that we got a good result from 
the crafts this year. And, it seems like the people who visited 
Busch Gardens enjoyed them also. 

There are some things that I would like to mention to you, 
if you are considering going into crafts, that you should .definite¬ 
ly take into consideration. First of all, I think you have to de¬ 
cide if you want to do it for profit or entertainment. As I said, 
we like the entertainment value; and then make our money out of 
the related sales. But, if you’re going into it for profit, there 
are three or four things I need to mention. 

Number one, most* crafts have a super high labor cost. Labor 
usually runs between 15 $ and 20 % at least; sometimes more than 
that. And, that's because usually when you hire a craftsman, if 
you get the kind you want, they have to be skilled. And, you just 
can’t hire the same type person you would hire as a clerk and do 
a very good job. You also have to consider if you want to go into 
real production facilities. I think the only real profit is doing 
this on a massive basis. Also, if you’re going to have your crafts¬ 
men working all winter; and let’s say they can make more than your 
actual sales are, then you have to find an outside outlet to re¬ 
tail these products or wholesale these products. Another thing 
you have to consider for production is that if they make too much, 
then you may have to do that anyway whether you’re in a winter time 
operation or not. Most crafts I think people will buy as much as 
th^r can make, because they like to see it being made. In the case 
of pottery or others you can't do that. 

The other aspect of crafts is the entertainment, the demon¬ 
stration. That’s the part that really gets into the fun part of 
it, because your craftsman’s up there. And, if he’s the jovial 
kind of guy you want him to be, he’s all the time talking to your 
people. He’s keeping them happy. He's explaining what he’s doing 
while he’s doing it. And, he makes them feel like they’re a part 
of it, even if they're only watching. Many times they have ques¬ 
tions. They want to find out the answers. Maybe they think they 
can do it themselves. You wouldn't believe the number of people 
who come and see something that you're doing as a craft in the 
park; and they think they can do it at home. So, they won’t buy 
the item right then. You do lose in sales because of that. 

One thing about the demonstration, depending on the entertain¬ 
ment level in your park, if you do a real good job on your general 
manager, you might be able to talk him into paying some of this 
out of the entertainment budget, because it is entertaining. An¬ 
other thing about the demo is once the people are in the store 
they won’t just watch the demonstration and leave. Many times, 
especially depending on how you make your demonstration in the 
store; but you can keep them in the store. They’ll look at all 
the other merchandise. 

That’s another point you want to decide, how much of the mer¬ 
chandise you want to be handmade. You just have to consider your 
own circumstance and decide which way you want to go. 

Another thing you want to consider is the type of people you 
hire. Craftsmen are really a unique breed. And, you can get some 
of them that can get so involved in their work that they don’t even 
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want to talk to the people; and you can’t really have that. An¬ 
other thing is they’re very tempermental. They have to do when 
they want to. The only problem is they have to do it when you’re 
open and when you've got people there. So, you have to consider 
the possibility of having them there all day or having them there 
during the peak hours only and make sure the public understands 
that. If you don’t have a sign saying when they are demonstrating, 
then I think the guests expect you to have it continuous. 

Another thing you have to worry about with a craftsman is the 
amount of supervision you give him. One day it might be real tight 
and the next day it may be very loose. If you get into it in a 
big way, you have really to consider your supervision. I think 
any time you have a demonstration, if it's not going well, you're 
sales are going to go down, like maybe 50$. So, you have to keep 
that in mind; and you have to go in and watch these craftsmen every 
now and then just to see how they’re doing. 

You have to decide if you want to break even on the craft it¬ 
self or if you want to try to make your money'on the rest of the 
things. As I said, we basically went toward the idea that we'd 
make money on related sales and break even or make some money if 
we could on the crafts. We did not break down the sales in the 
stores in most cases, whether or not it was a crafts sale or a 
regular sale. 

The final thing you have to consider on crafts is the authen¬ 
ticity and the theming. A craft basically means a handmade item. 

If you start getting into automated production, you lose it. So 
you have to decide which way you want to go and what kind of im¬ 
pression you’re trying to make on the people. The theming of the 
craft is basically what fits in to your overall merchandising plan. 

In summary I guess the things that I basically wanted to cover 
and make sure you understand is when you’re choosing crafts for a 
park, you have to try to understand the show value and the enter¬ 
tainment. Think where you want to be on a scale of 1 to 10 when 
you’re giving show value. 

The second thing, of course, you have to consider is profit. 
And, the third thing is the availability of craftsmen. It’s not 
easy to find craftsmen. Don’t run an ad in the paper. Go out and 
hunt in the back woods or go to Gatlinburg. Go back in the moun¬ 
tains somewhere and find them, because they are around. 
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So, before you make a final decision on which craft, you have ^ 
to decide how much you’re going to pay these people. They really 
give you some hard times when it comes to money. They want a con- ' \ 
tract; or they want a 12 month guarantee; or they want you to buy 
their products in the off season. But, they make all kinds of 
deals that they’ll throw at you, so you have to be ready for it. 


Crafts are becoming more popular everywhere. So, you might 
want to consider it, if you’re opening a new park. They've done 
a good job for us. As I said, we're adding more next year. And, 

I think they’ll continue doing a good job. 

CHMN. SMITH: Our next speaker, Mr. Buck Shaw from United Security 
Associates, Incorporated, located here in Atlanta, Georgia, will 
cover an area that we all have to face. It shows up on our profit 
dollars. It’s commonly known as our shortage, shoplifting and 
pilfering problem. 
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Mr. Shaw was a principal of Price and Shaw, Incorporated, a 
security and consulting firm, and is currently president of United 
Security Associates, Incorporated, made up of four former FBI ag¬ 
ents. He’s a member of the Society of the FBI Agents and past 
president of the Georgia Chapter. I would like to introduce Mr. 
Buck Shaw. 

"Apprehension and Prosecution of Shoplifters and 
Safety Rules for you to Follow" 
by 

Buck Shaw, United Security Associates, Inc., Atlanta, GA 

MR. BUCK SHAW: We can’t talk about shoplifting until you know 
what shoplifing is. In any state in the nation shoplifting is a 
crime. It is not a lark. It is not something, a dare or anything 
else. It is a crime. It affects you. 

Over 60 io of the shoplifters in the United States are under 
the age of 21. Your teenagers are all out there by themselves, 
and they’re stealing from you. 

Basically, the Georgia law says, "a person commits theft by 
taking when he unalwfully takes or being in unlawful possession 
thereof or unlawfully appropriates any property of another with 
the intention of depriving him of said property, regardless of the 
manner in which said property is taken or appropriated." Then, 
our statute goes on and sets out some specifics, such as, "removes 
any merchandise from the immediate place of display, conceals .any 
such merchandise, alters any label or marking of any such merchan¬ 
dise, interchanges the label or price tag from one item of mer¬ 
chandise, transfers any such merchandise from the container in 
which it may be displayed to any other container with the intent 
to appropriate such merchandise to his own use." 

Now, basically, vhat does all that legal gobbly-gook mean? 

It means very simply--and I don’t care what state you’re from or 
what city you operate in or anything else--shoplifting is a crime. 
And, it’s based on two elements. You must have a taking; and you 
must have intent to deprive the rightful owner of the use of that 
property. 

Now, the taking is a very simple thing. You can see it taken. 
Proving intent is where you get caught up. Intent is a jury ques¬ 
tion. Can you prove intent? 




Preventing shoplifiting is one of the biggest things that you 
can do as a merchant; and that’s where you save your money. If 
you get in the catching business, you're going to spend a lot of 
.time tying up a lot of people; and you're going to lose a lot of 
dollars by court time. So, we want to prevent it. 

The best way you can prevent it is to put this shoplifting 
part on your training program with your employees. I would ven¬ 
ture to say that there’s very few parks here who ever mention in 
training certain do's and don’ts concerning shoplifting to their 
employees. Now, you teach them how to run a cash register. You 
teach them how to merchandise. You teach them how to run all phases 
of your park. And, then you say, "Well, we don’t have time to go 
over the shoplifting part." I’m telling you here this morning that 
you can't afford not to, because these young kids that you employ 
in these parks--they see it on t.v. They get over zealous. They 
get emotional. They get tired of people ripping off their products. 
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And, they’re going to grab somebody and make a false arrest. It’s 
going to cost you an awful lot of money, plus a lot of embarrass¬ 
ment and a lot of bad publicity. 

So, put it in there. Basically, you need to take about a one 
page memorandum and put it in your policy book as to who may and who 
may not stop people concerning shoplifting. You need to hold those 
meetings and advise them that there are certain things that they 
do and certain things that they will not do. And, you’ve got to 
make certain that lower echelon personnel cannot arrest for shop¬ 
lifting or stop people. You're going to have bad arrests. So, 
when you put these do’s and don’ts down, make sure they know cer¬ 
tain things to look for. 

Now, if you’re going to put out your expensive merchandise 
where it can be ripped off, it’s going to be ripped off. There 
has to be a happy medium between protection of certain level items. 
Items that are valued at X number of dollars should be secured. 
Items that are not should be open. If you let them handle and 
move all this, you’re going to take some lickings on it. There 
is just no way that you can completely open everything up. 

The other thing is when you open up these shops, where you 
locate that cash register should be an important part of this, be¬ 
cause it should have some observation points as to the whole shop. 
At your low peak times when you don’t have the traffic and you 
have lower help, then that register that’s operated should be the 
one that has the view of the most area. 

This is the biggest thing--a well trained clerk is the big¬ 
gest deterrent to shoplifting of anything you can do out there. 
There are all kinds of mechanical devices and everything; but you 
have got to train these people to be alert, to wait on the custo¬ 
mers and to be out where they can be seen, and don’t be afrai.d to 
ask if they can help you. 

The mechanical devices I was talking about, you should be 
looking into if you are not using them; and that is your closed 
circuit t.v. You've got sequence cameras. You have alarms if 
you’ve got garments. You want to protect this merchandise. Don’t 
underestimate the fact that the American citizen is more aware of 
shoplifting today than they’ve ever been. Every place Mrs. House¬ 
wife goes and every place the teenager goes, they see closed cir¬ 
cuit t.v. They see sensormatic devices on the items; that is 
sensing when the alarm rings if you go through the area. If -I had 
a small shop that had that type of merchandise, I would seriously 
look into that. It's a tagging device removed at the register. 

And, when you pass through an area, it will ring an alarm just to 
alert to go back; the inventory control tag has not been removed. 
But, you’re foolish if you don’t look to these things, if you've 
got a particular problem with high ticket items. 

Lighting in an area--and this goes with a lot of the shops 
that I’ve seen. When you get into some of these areas, you've got 
them so dark and so cramped up in areas that you've got a lot of 
blind spots in it. You can keep with the decorum. You can uti¬ 
lize mirrors. And, I don’t think you need to utilize the big cir¬ 
cular mirrors. I think you can have mirrors made any way you want 
them. And, they can go right into the decorum of your shop, and 
give you a better view of the whole operation. But, if you don’t 
use these things and check on them, you're missing a big thing. 

Now, one other thing, you need to post all areas, especially 
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in your shops, where it’s for employees only in the hack areas and 
your stock areas. Because, the kids will get hack there and rip 
you off good. And, they 1 11 grab stuff and run out of your stock 
areas. So, all of these areas need to be posted. Now, the reason 
they need to be posted--and this is another statute you need to 
look up when you get home—is the trespass statute. If you 1 re not 
familiar with it, you need to check. It just so happens in Georgia 
that we have a very outstanding one that if we have a continuous 
problem with the same individuals, just say, M I want you to leave.” 
And, if he doesn’t leave, you lock him up for trespassing. And, 
it breaks up a lot of this gang stuff of coming in and running 
rampant through your area where you don't have time to spend watch¬ 
ing those people. So, you can utilize that particular phase of 
it. You need to know that statute for your state. 

There are five musts if you’re going to apprehend a shoplift¬ 
er. Here are the five things that you take back with you if you 
are going to make an apprehension. One is you must see them take 
the merchandise. Two, you must know where the merchandise is con¬ 
cealed. Three, you must keep them under constant observation the 
remainder of the time they're in your store or the shop. Four, 
you must give them ample opportunity to pay for the merchandise. 
And, five, you must be absolutely positive that they did not pay 
for it. Now, if you have five of those things met, you have a 
good case that will hold up in any court in this country. 

Now, if you are going to prosecute, the other rule is the 
kind of person that you think the shoplifter is will dictate how 
you approach that individual. If it’s a professional type shop¬ 
lifter, you’re going to take a different approach than if it's 
just an average person. If you’ve got a 75 year old grandmother 
that’s in your park and she has taken a 25 ^ item or $ 1.25 item, a 
comb or an ashtray and put in her purse, then you're going to say, 
’’Excuse me, but I believe you have an item that hasn't been rung 
up yet.” 

All right, now, at this point if it’s a hood type, you've got 
to say, ’’You’re under arrest for shoplifting." I mean, you’ve got 
to make charges. If you don’t, this guy is going to break out and 
yell and fight and create a scene. He’s going to embarrass you 
and everything else. But, he’s got one thing in mind; and that’s 
getting out of there without going to jail. So, the professional 
has to be approached on an entirely different level. 

The other problem is what do you do with this shoplifter af¬ 
ter you’ve caught him? It is a problem. If you’re going to make 
apprehensions, then you’ve got to have a place to put them. But, 
don't be afraid to make apprehensions. 

Secondly, always recover the stolen merchandise at the time 
you make the arrest. In other words, when you say, ’’Excuse me, 
but I believe you've got something,” if you’re going to arrest 
the person, at that point take the item. If it’s under the coat, 
you get it. If it’s in the purse, you take the purse. If it's 
in the shopping bag, you take the shopping bag. If it's in the 
baby’s stroller, on the baby, under the blankets, you get the mer¬ 
chandise at that point, because that’s where they hide it. And, 
the reason you do it is so when you take them back to the office 
or where you’re going to interview them and you get back there 
and they’ve ditched the merchandise on you, you have a very melan¬ 
choly situation, because you have no property. You can't show 
that you had an item stolen, that they got it. So, you want to 
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get it and take it with you. 

If possible,, have a second person interview the subject after 
that, so they know that nobody bribed him in any way, shape or form. 
And, always record the statements made at the time the apprehension 
is made. If a lady says, M 0h, my god, this is the first time I 
ever did this," remember that statement, write it down, date it, 
and put it with your evidence, because that’s a declaration against 
interest at the time of arrest. It’s admissible in a court of 
law to show intent, that they intended to take the merchandise. 

So, this is a declaration. If they say, ”1 don’t know why I did 
this,’’ or, ”1 didn’t need to do this,” that’s a declaration of 
their intent. It's called in terms of the court a declaration 
against interest; and it’s made under a time of emotional stress 
and believed to be a true statement. That’s the reason it's ad¬ 
missible. Record that and put it with your notes. 

If you have a female shoplifter, you’d better have another 
female present at the time you interview her.- And, if you return 
the evidence--and, this is a big problem in a lot of jurisdictions 
is you have to have an evidence locker to lock up and keep your 
evidence. Date it, initial it; if it has to go into a box, put 
the name of the individual, the subject on there, the date that 
it happened, your name and initials and seal it and keep it till 
court. 

I*ve got two rules to keep in mind so you won't have trouble 
with the shoplifting. And, I used to have these printed up and 
had them all in the security manager’s offices. If you didn’t 
see it happen, it didn't happen. Don’t ever take the word of some¬ 
body else. If somebody were to come up and say, "I just saw that 
lady put a $5 ring in her purse,” if you didn’t see it happen, it 
didn’t happen, because what people think they see, often times 
they do not see; and you're getting ready to go after a $5 item 
that may cost you $50,000 if it’s not in there. So, if you didn’t 
see it happen, it didn't happen. 

And, the other thing is if in doubt, let them out. If you've 
got any doubt about it at all--I don’t care if it’s a $ 1,500 fur 
coat, if you’re in doubt as to whether or not they've got it, then 
you let them on out of the store. Otherwise, you’re going to have 
problems. 

And, I thank you very much. 

CHMN. SMITH: Our next speaker is Mr. Arnold Blenner. Currently 
Mr. Blenner is with Dan Brechner and Company as divisional sales 
manager. 


"Protect Your Profit Dollars" 

by 

Arnold M. Blenner, Dan Brechner & Company, New York, NY 

MR. ARNOLD M. BLENNER: Good morning. We're going to talk today 
and discuss security in the retail operations at your parks and 
attractions; and hopefully we can provide a little different slant 
or a little different insight than you've had in the past on some 
of the common problems. 

First of all, I’d like to get into some of the staggering 
statistics of shortage. Each year retail operations throughout 
the country lose between 2.8 and 5*5$ of their gross sales or in- 
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take due to shortage. And, this amounts to roughly $2 billion 
per year. It’s a lot of money. 

Prom that shortage, we're going to break down how it occurs 
and where it occurs. And, this will probably surprise you. These 
are national statistics. They're applicable to all operations; 
and there are few, if no, exceptions. One out of every four of 
your employees steals from your operation. That’s four-fifth or 
80$ of all shortage comes about as a result of employee dishonesty 
and/or inefficiency. 

During the past ten years there has been a 32$ rise in em¬ 
ployee theft. And, it’s at the point now where it’s $5,000,000 
a day. The other 20$ of shortage is attributable to customer 
theft. And, approximately one out of every twelve of your custo¬ 
mers steals from your operations. 

It’s suggested that as far as your retail shops you keep your 
books with retail dollar figures. You keep your physical inventory 
reflecting a retail dollar figure. Now, the difference between 
the retail dollar figure that you're carrying on your books and 
the retail dollar figure that you establish when you take the phys¬ 
ical inventory, of course, is your retail dollar shortage. Simply, 
what you do have and what you should have--what’s in between rep¬ 
resents the shortage. 

Now, to determine the percent of shortage you divide your 
gross sales or intake for the period of time in question into that 
dollar amount of shortage that represents the amount between what 
you should have and what you do have; again, your gross sales into 
the dollar amount of shortage gives you the percentage. 

As far as broken, damaged and defective merchandise, it’s re¬ 
commended that lists be maintained by quantity, category and re¬ 
tail dollar value in a back room or storage area. And, when you 
want to determine the percentage of shortage in those categories, 
you do the same thing as you do when you’re determining your total 
amount of shortage. You divide your gross sales for the period 
of time in question into each specific category: damaged, broken 
and defective'to give you a shortage percentage. That way you 
have a good idea of exactly where your shortage is, and you’re 
able to determine what's causing it. 

It’s important that your retail dollar book inventory be re¬ 
duced through mark downs and through the elimination of broken, 
damaged and defective merchandise once you’ve gotten credit from 
the truckers or venders or whomever you seek to get credit from. 
And, of course, that merchandise which you cannot get credit for 
and that dollar figure should be deducted from your retail dollar 
book inventory. 

I’d like to talk a little bit about where it all begins. And, 
this is a significant approach to the total problem. It begins in 
the interviewing and hiring situation. And, I think it's important 
that we recognize that we have the most qualified, most profession¬ 
al and most experienced person doing our interviewing. An inter¬ 
view should last no less than 15 minutes and certainly more if 
possible, whether it’s for an hourly clerk that’s going to do a 
menial task or whether it’s for someone who is going to perform 
a more important function. It's recommended that a standard for¬ 
mat be used. Something that is concise; something that is consis¬ 
tent; something that will be generally applicable where a profes- 
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sional interviewer can find out the hot spots of a potential can¬ 
didate and determine whether or not he's qualified for employment. \ 
Variations to this standard format* of course* can be made based 
on the candidate's responses. But* it's important that there's 
some standardization in the interviewing process that* again* 
hopefully is being done by a qualified individual. I suggest that 
The Evaluation Interview by Richard Pear* which is a McGraw-Hill P 1 
publication* is probably the most sophisticated piece of material 
put out on the entire retailing* entire interviewing situation and 
would be very helpful to you and your people that are involved 
with hiring personnel. I think that you'd be surprised to learn 
that after a hiring decision has been made* if you consider pre¬ 
employment testing such as the Stanton Psychological Survey which 
comes out of Chicago and costs less than $10 a survey to adminis¬ 
ter* you'll find that an additional 1^to 20 % of your potential 
hirees are eliminated after administering the survey once the de¬ 
cision has been made to hire. It's incredible. Just goes to 
prove that our best judgment in making hiring decisions is not 
always correct. 


As far as management goes* I do suggest that wherever and 
whenever possible polygraph tests be administered. Polygraph is 
a simple test. Initially* it takes about an hour to administer. 
Costs approximately $50 per test. Of course* there aren't that 
many that you have to administer it to. And a professional poli- 
grapher can poly about eight people a day during a normal work 
schedule. 
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Commencement of employment by anybody* whether it be an hourly ; ^ 
clerk or member of supervision* should be contingent upon a police 
department check* a credit check and bonding. These are important 
factors. Now* everything we're discussing is aimed at reducing 
your potential liability due to shortage* and it's a basic sound 
approach. 


Good security doesn't have to be expensive security. Perhaps 
many of you are using most or all of the things that I'm mention- r\ 
ing; and perhaps you would want to extract some of the things I'm 
mentioning to use in your particular operations. If you do* I'd 
like to emphasize again that it doesn't necessarily have to be 
expensive. 

Now* once a person is brought on board I think it's important i 
that all policies* practices* and procedures be very clearly and ; 
specifically outlined for that person. We should try to eliminate 
the possibility of any misunderstanding or misinterpretation on the 
part of that new employee. It's important to introduce the person 
to personnel* to your operation* regardless how small or large it 
is* and explain every aspect of the operation to the new employee. 

It's also important to define his job functions and specific job 
responsibilities. Identify for him acceptable and unacceptable 
procedures. Show him where his personal belongings should be kept. f“T 
These are all things that are indirectly related to potential 
shortage. 


Management's responsibility is to create employee awareness 
by being clear* concise and consistent at all times with all of 
their employees. The employee work schedule and break periods 
should be adhered to. That's a form of discipline. It has to do 
with shortage. And* again management should take special pains 
to reinforce practices and procedures on as regular a basis' as 
practical. 
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Now, just a few words on internal security. We recommend 
the perpetual inventory. Again, it doesn’t have to be expensive. 

It can be taken every week, every month, every quarter or when¬ 
ever you’re able to take it. But, it certainly enables you to iden¬ 
tify quickly when you have a problem and then track down where you 
have the problem. It’s recommended that you keep your inventory 
levels, your stock levels in your stores at an optimum level or 
optimum amount. You should have moderate but sufficient stock on 
hand, sufficient for sales, but not too much so that you don’t 
have an excessive amount of breakage, damaged and destroyed mer¬ 
chandise. 

As Buck alluded to earlier, small expensive merchandise should 
always be locked in security cases. Small moderately-priced mer¬ 
chandise should be kept towarob the front of your operation, hope¬ 
fully in full view of whether it’s one cashier, two cashiers or 
five employees or however many employees you have. I think it’s 
also important to place signs around your shop asking the custo¬ 
mers not to handle the merchandise. This has a positive psycho¬ 
logical effect. The internal doors should be kept locked, and 
your stockrooms and storage areas should be labeled, neat and 
clean. This reduces your shortage and also has a psychological 
effect on your employees that is very positive. 

Receiving should be done through one door, one shipment at 
a time, with no truckers allowed to go beyond the receiving door 
or enter through the receiving doors. The merchandise should be 
cartoned, counted and checked off as it’ comes in. The paperwork 
should be completed at the time a shipment is received and claims 
should be filed at the time a shipment is received. Clear and 
accurate marking of merchandise is a necessity. Employees should 
not be allowed to engage in guess work of any type. Trash should 
be removed on as regular a basis as possible. I think you’d be 
surprised to learn that trash is a tremendous potential source 
of shortage. Employees put a variety of merchandise in trash in 
many operations and are able to get it out that way. 

Mark-downs should be taken as they occur;-and the destroyed 
merchandise thrown out, so that your retail dollar book inventory 
can be adjusted and reflect accurate inventory figures. 

We'll just get into cash control briefly. We recommend that 
daily deposits be made of all cash and audits be taken daily of 
your safes. Usually, a $50 cash bag is sufficient for your cash¬ 
iers, who hopefully again are well trained by a professional. 
Cashiers should sign in and sign out for the cash bags every day. 
They should be given a beginning reading and an ending reading. 

And, they should be responsible for the total monies that they 
take in during the course of any business day. Errors that occur 
should be verified by management. At the end of the day the cash¬ 
ier should count the cash in a specified area. During the day, 
management should make cash pickups from the register to insure 
that there is not too much money on hand in case the register is 
robbed. Each register should have a detail tape and a receipt 
tape; a receipt tape to be given to each customer to reflect the 
consummation of the sale and a detail tape that will accurately 
record every transaction on that register so that management can 
scrutinize the activity of that cashier at the end of any given 
day and determine if there are any irregularities. Each cashier 
should have their own cash bag. And, if it becomes necessary to 
change cashiers, be it for a break or lunch or whatever, that bag 
should be changed. That will reduce your potential liability. 

Cash drawers should be locked when not in use. Cashiers should 
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not be allowed to correct their own voids. They shouldn’t he al¬ 
lowed to give change at registers. It’s also recommended that spot 
checks of registers he made hy management or professional shoppers 
when practical us>ed to shop each cashier whether it’s one or six 
to determine if they are ringing their sales accurately and fol¬ 
lowing procedure. It’s the cashier’s responsibility to open and 
check anything that is not sealed, and this should he stressed to 
your people. Employee purchases should he made through a parti¬ 
cular register at a designated time. And, if the employee is not 
leaving the store, their purchase should he kept in a designated 
area until they do leave the store. And, their parcels should he 
checked prior to their leaving the physical premise. 

It’s important to stress that training and meetings are nec¬ 
essary to reinforce cash register and cash procedure. 

I’d just like to get into employee theft and shoplifting de¬ 
terrents, which I think are important, at this point. It’s man¬ 
agement’s responsibility to he aware of the climate within their 
operation regardless of how small or how large; that means employee 
morale. The causes of employee theft are need and opportunity, 
usually coupled with a hostility toward management. I’ll repeat 
that because it’s important. The causes of employee theft are 
need and opportunity, usually coupled with a hostility toward man¬ 
agement. There are other reasons that are significant which I’ll 
mention: temptation, ease, neglect and poor discipline. 

Management has the responsibility for eliminating temptation; 
to get tough and stay tough. Now, that's possible to do without 
becoming insensitive. It just means running a tight ship, being 
well organized, planning properly and executing efficiently. 

They say there are about 415 basic ways of stealing. But, 
surprisingly enough all of them can be controlled with proper se¬ 
curity procedures. Also, the average term before employee theft 
occurs is three years. That’s a long time. Which means that a 
lot of the people that have worked for you for a number of years 
are potential sources of liability, even though it’s not a pleas¬ 
ant thought. 

It’s also your responsibility as management, once you have 
ascertained that there are people in your employee who are stealing 
from you, one or more, to make no exceptions or value judgments. 
That is strictly the responsibility of the court. And, where many 
people in many operations run into trouble is when they attempt to 
be the court and fill the court’s functions. It's important that 
employees be made aware of existing controls, so there’s no ques¬ 
tion at any time of what the controls are and what the penalty will 
be for not following these controls. 

Without going into a lot of explanation. I’ll mention a few 
other things that are used in control; some of which might be ap¬ 
plicable to your operation; some of which might not be because of 
costs. The polygraph, bonding, telephone security, which means 
periodic monitoring of telephones--a little distasteful but very 
effective--intercom security, entailing intercoms or an intercom 
on at a particular area of your operation, time locks and burglar 
alarms, key locks for the signing in and signing out of any key 
for any locked door, cash locks, the signing in and signing out of 
cash, parcel checking of employee purchasing•against the detail 
tape before they leave the store. And, of course, it’s important 
that management circulate on a nonscheduled basis, management and 
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supervision, among the employees when they can. This is important 
for control. Some additional deterrents are uniformed guards, two- 
way mirrors which have a great psychological effect, security mir¬ 
rors which enable you to see when you have a limited number of em¬ 
ployees in all areas of your shop. Perhaps in a larger operation 
closed circuit t.v. ; and, of course, signs warning that shoplif¬ 
ters will be prosecuted are extremely important regardless of the 
size of the shop. Plain clothes detectives, turnstiles, one exit 
and one entrance where possible, is a key factor in controlling 
shortage. 

Again, a point to emphasize that I’d like to stress: pros¬ 
ecution should be without exception. That is a great deterrent, 
the greatest. The best way to protect yourself against potential 
theft by employees is by having loyal, well-trained, well-discip¬ 
lined and well-informed employees. And, this type of employee can 
exist with the proper approach by management. So, just to try and 
sum up what we f ve said, money and merchandise stolen represents 
lost net profits to you. And, it doesn f t necessarily have to ex¬ 
ist to the extent that it does. With some good planning and the 
proper security or the proper approach to security in your respec¬ 
tive operations you can eliminate a great deal of this shortage 
and a great deal of your potential liability. Thank you. 

CHMN. SMITH: This now concludes our speaker portion of our work¬ 
shop. At this time do we have any questions of our panel? 

A VOICE: The question I ! d like to ask, we have a restaurant and 
on occasion we’ve seen people take silverware from the table and 
put them in their pocketbook. Invariably, we put the price of the 
item on the check and say nothing to the customer. Could this work 
against me? 

MR. BUCK SHAW: The question as I understand you, you own a res¬ 
taurant; and you have clientele that from time to time take sil- 
versare and put it in their purse; and you’re adding the cost of 
the silverware to the check and saying nothing; and they’re paying 
for it. Is that correct? 

A VOICE: Sometimes they do, and sometimes they don't. If they 
look at the item and pay for it, well, good. If they don’t--well, 
sometimes we have on occasion— 

MR. BUCK SHAW: I would say that your only problem in all serious¬ 
ness is when you have a confrontation that somebody notices it, 
and they bring this up. Then, you’ve got to be prepared to get 
your silverware back. All right? And, to know that it’s there 
and that they’ve got it. You’re not on good grounds in what you 
are doing. Okay? 

A VOICE: That’s what I'm trying to find out. 

MR. BUCK SHAW: They could come back at you. But, I never kick a 
dying dog. If it’s working for you, I would say ”Go on.” The only 
place that I see that you’re going to have a problem is when you 
have a confrontation over that type of thing. And, somebody re¬ 
fuses to pay for it. Then your decision is what you're going to 
do next. And, my thinking is either, "I’m going to get my silver¬ 
ware back; and you're going to jail." It's that simple. 

A VOICE: Right. We have another occasion too where sometimes we 
see them take small items; and when they come to pay, we short- 
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change them. Is there anything wrong with that? 
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MR. BUCK SHAW: Yes, I think that you're really rationalizing your 
problem. I think what you're trying to do is not to directly face 
your problem. And, you need to confront them. 

A VOICE: We've found they're so anxious to get away that they do 
not count their change. 

MR. BUCK SHAW: I think you're opening yourself up for fraud and 
bad publicity in the whole thing. As long as you get away with 
it, fine. But, I think my personal approach to that is I wouldn't 
operate that way. 

A VOICE: We've seen them put merchandise in their car too. And, 
at times we go to the car and take the merchandise back again. Is 
there anything wrong with that? 
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MR. BUCK SHAW: Now, on that there is nothing wrong. It's your 
merchandise, and you know it's in that car. If you break in that 
car, you're wrong. What you need to do is get hold of them and 
take them out to the car and get the merchandise. Then, lock them 
up right at that point. 

You're avoiding the whole problem by making a lot,of gimmicks. 
What you need to do is confront it and go ahead with the thing. I 
think you've either got to accept your loss, because sooner or later^ 
you're going to get burnt on it. And, with all the silverware that 
you've charged for, you're going to end up paying about three times 
for it on one case. It only takes one. 


A VOICE: I see. We've never had any trouble yet. 

MR. BUCK SHAW: You will. You're cruising for a bruising. 

A VOICE: We have a golf driving range. And, this guy was hitting 
balls; and so on some of them he would throw them to his friends; 
and they would put them in the car. Of course, when they went to 
the restaurant to eat, they came back and couldn't find the balls. 
Of. course, we saw them stealing. We figured that taking the balls 
back was better than having them arrested. 

MR. BUCK SHAW: There's no doubt that you don't have to lock up 
everybody. But, you need to put them in the situation of being 
potentially locked up. Okay, they need to be confronted. You're 
playing a game with them is the way I see it. And, the game's go¬ 
ing to go on, because all they would do is go on and see if they 
can outwit you because you never lock them up. You're encouraging 
them to come back and continue from what I see and from what you've 
told me of your problem. 

You know, and it's how many golf balls can we get. Because, 
if you catch me, you're not going to put me in jail. I'll just 
give you the golf balls back. But, if I get away with it, I've 
made out. This is what you've set up. 
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One other thing while I'm up here I'd like to mention to all 
of you that you need to check with your legal counsel or our rep¬ 
resentatives in your various states. But, there is some pending 
legislation concerning this right of privacy because of Watergate. 

In my opinion the Congress is starting to over react; and they are 
presently now passing laws; and the LEAA, Law Enforcement Assistancer**’ 
Administration, who has furnished money to local police departments 
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is now setting forth regulations where it could he possible that 
the police department will no longer be able to furnish non-crim¬ 
inal justice system people records. That means that you will not- 
be able to check the criminal records on employees that go to work 
for you. You need to go back and check with your representatives 
and get on top. 

There ! s a bill also presently being introduced in the Senate, 
Senate Bill 2008, House Bill 1564, which will eliminate polygraph 
altogether; and you will not have that thing. So, you need to 
check. 

A VOICE: I would like to ask the last speaker, he was mentioning 
items like employee shortage. I want to know if there’s any re¬ 
lation between the treatment of employees, such as giving them dis¬ 
counts, and the theft rate. If the employer charges almost full 
price for something, does that increase the theft rate or not? 

MR. ARNOLD BLENNER: I don’t think I can give you a specific on 
that. But, I can on something else that I mentioned that I think 
is even more important. Employee morale is most related to short¬ 
age and pilferage by employees. If the morale is.high in any given 
operation, regardless of type or size,, and it’s kept high through 
astute management, then you’re going to find that your shortage 
percentage is much less. If your morale is low, your shortage 
percentage will be much higher without exception. 

A VOICE: You said after three years that the rate of increase of 
the three year employee and over is greater. Do you attest that 
maybe to the employee feeling like he’s gotten to a dead end in 
the company and it’s looking past him or something like that, or 
just that he knows the system and feels he can beat it? 

MR. ARNOLD BLENNER: I think it’s a combination of both.. That’s 
a good point. You take your own thinking at various times in your 
own life. On any given day you become frustrated with your per¬ 
sonal situation and your job environment or what have you; and you 
want to strike out at something. Well, on the same basis if an 
employee is unhappy and doesn’t receive proper incentive, and that• 
could be a combination of rate increases or increments or whatever 
types of incentives you have for them to make their job and their 
living a little more worthwhile—if an employee doesn't have this 
type of situation, they’re more likely to steal than if they do 
have that type of situation. And, usually management after a per¬ 
iod of time has a tendency to neglect their long-term employees 
and place their emphasis on satisfying their newer employees, who 
usually come in with more progressive ideas and seemingly more 
needs than the older employees. 

A VOICE: One thing on the polygraphs, if you ever administered 
and people refused to take it because they feel it’s violating 
their constitutional rights, would you have a lawsuit if you fired 
them? 

MR. ARNOLD BLENNER: That's a good point too. In most states the 
polygraph is not admissible as evidence. That’s correct. Buck, 
isn't it? 

MR. BUCK SHAW: Yes, but nobody has to take it. 

MR. ARNOLD BLENNER: Taking the polygraph is strictly a voluntary 
situation on the part of the person that you want to administer it 
to. Of course, if a person refuses to take a polygraph once you 
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have explained the reasons for your wanting him to take it, there 
is a darn good chance that there f s some problem there. And, then 
there are other methods that you can use to attempt to ascertain 
what that problem is. 

MR. BUCK SHAW: Yod.^an't discharge him for not taking it. 

MR. ARNOLD BLENNER: Right, you can't terminate a person's employ¬ 
ment for his refusal to take the polygraph. You have to find an¬ 
other valid reason, if there is a problem. 

CHMN. SMITH: Before I take the next question, one thing about our 
park in response to what you asked about morale and employees and 
should they be given discounts. I'm on the verge of trying to 
write a policy regarding what employees deserve in regard to pur¬ 
chasing merchandise discounts, how do you control it? Each park 
is going to have its own inherent problems. I think one thing all 
retailers have to face is what wage the park pays. I think this 
is probably directly related to morale at some point. Newly hireds 
are going to come on very strong. And, as employment progresses 
salaries could become a factor. Many parks are having to analyze 
what minimum wage would mean to us and what wage level we're going 
to offer our people. I think this would be a factor. I think pay¬ 
ing under a certain level can be offset very quickly by theft. It 
doesn't take much to make up for 40^ an hour, if you're stealing 
a $4 item a day. I think this is also a factor that, has to be an¬ 
alyzed; and steps might be taken to give employees benefits if the 
salaries warrant or cause morale problems. 

A VOICE: On our employee application we ask the applicant whether 
he'll take a polygraph test or not. Are we in any kind of diffi¬ 
culty by doing this? 

MR. BUCK SHAW: Not knowing your particular state law, if your 
state law permits polygraph, use of polygraph, then you are not 
in any problem at all. The fact is we highly recommend this in 
our consulting to companies. Like in Georgia here, we have no 
problem with that now. We recommend that that be placed in. Not 
only that, we go back and through an attitude changing program and 
properly present it and get all prior employees to agree to that 
if they haven't. So, you're not in any trouble there. 

A VOICE: I have two questions. First, for Mr. Eldred, you refer¬ 
red to a reasonable markup. Would you mind telling us what peri¬ 
meters you used for that. 

MR. ARTHUR ELDRED: Of course, it varies on the item; but if we 
purchase an item for 50 ^ we usually like to sell it for $1, in 
other words, double our basic cost. 

A VOICE: You work on 50$ of selling basis? 

MR. ARTHUR ELDRED: Correct, depending on the item. Some items 
are more competitiye, and we have to be more competitive. But, 
we generally do this as a rule of thumb. We never go over that 
amount. 

MR. BUCK SHAW: On the inventory shortage and pilferage with a 
question on a reasonable markup brought up a point that you might 
want to go back to'and that's in the education and training of your 
employees to make them aware of what percent of profit you operate 
on after taxes. 
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Many of your employees know that this item that you buy for 
50^ you sell for $1. And, they confuse that as that 50^ being 
profit. So, they will sell that to their friends for 50^ knowing 
that you haven T t lost anything because you only paid 50^ for it. 

But you have lost your profit dollar, so educate them on your pro¬ 
fit picture -after taxes. We had one employee that had been with 
the company 21 years. A lovely, loyal lady who worked for the 
company thought the company made 75^ net profit out of every dol¬ 
lar. Now, you tell me she's looking after your profits? No way. 

CHMN. SMITH: Another point there that we all need to remember is 
that whenever we refer to our markups, I think it's always wise 
based on retail, which when your employees should overhear your 
conversation and you’re talking 50$ markup, they don't see that. 
That doesn't seem to be quite as large a figure than if you're 
talking it on costs, talking 100$, 200$ or 300$. I think all of 
us need to use our terminology, reverse it back to the retail dol¬ 
lar, so 300$ markups can be said at 66-2/3. That doesn't sound 
quite so bad to employees. Any other questions? 

A VOICE: Mr. Hilton, you were talking about crafts. Say you have 
a crafts demonstration and they are selling their craft and you're 
taking a percentage. What if you find a very good craft but they 
don't sell their craft? It's just strictly demonstration. How 
far do you go? Do you pay them by the hour? And, say they've come 
a long distance and they have to stay for a weekend event. Do you 
put them up in a hotel and give them their meals or what? 

MR. TERRY HILTON: At this time we don't have temporary craftsmen. 
We don't have that problem. You're talking about like a fair, a 
crafts fair or something, a temporary promotion? 

A VOICE: Say for a special weekend event in your park. 

MR. TERRY HILTON: We haven't done that yet. Don Mj_ears can prob¬ 
ably answer you, because Cedar Point does do it. 

MR. DON MIEARS: Two years ago we started a visiting crafts program 
in conjunction with our regular crafts. And, we have a scale that 
we work on. We work from 10 to 30$ based on the craft being per¬ 
formed. In addition to that we have one category which we say 
100$. In other words, the 100$ category is a craftsman that comes 
in; we think he's good enough for a demonstration; we want him to 
be a part of our visiting program. However, we know that he's not 
going to sell anything. So, we pick up his expenses in total. We 
pay his traveling expenses. We pay his meals while he's there. 

We also pay his room and whatever else that we have to to get him 
to take part in our program. Then, we have one particular area 
that if he sells something, then we take a percentage of what he 
sells. But, we do pay his way in total if we feel that he's good 
enough to show the demonstration. 

A VOICE: If you have a novelty item selling well at $1, do you 
gentlemen have any experience if you knock it down to 79^? 

CHMN. SMITH: I think as far as the retailer goes, those in mer¬ 
chandise, you'd probably get a slightly different answer from ev¬ 
erybody. I think my feeling would be that if an item is selling 
well at $1, no matter if you paid a dime for it, you would never 
want to reduce the saleability. I think there are still in our 
industry certain price points that need to be studied. I think 
that there are magic feelings about 9's. I think an item selling 
at 99^ or $1 has little effect one way or the other. I think an 
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item selling at net 79^ can carry a dollar—without having seen 
the item, of course. I think an item selling at $1.49 will sell 
better than $1.75. I think 9*s are meaningful. Some parks are 
going to 98^ versus a dollar. People are now aware of price in¬ 
creases. The consuming public in many of our parks have been back 
two and three years, many parks many more times. So, they are 
aware that items have gone up. And, in the park business I don’t 
know that you can ever be too controlled by the retail. I think 
we have great flexibility versus the department stores versus com¬ 
parison shopping type retailers. But, personally when you talk 
about taking the item down once you have had strong sales, strong 
profit results at a higher price, I would say definitely stay with 
your winning dollar. I don’t think the more you’ll sell at 79^ 
will ever take place of the 21^ that you’re losing per item sale. 
Now, that’s my own personal opinion. 

A VOICE: I would be interested in the per capita spending say of 
a large park like Cedar Point versus Mr. Eldred in a small park. 

CHMN. SMITH: Anyone want to start this off? He’ll probably talk 
in approximates. In most cases those figures are considered pretty 
confidential. Let’s see what Don comes up with. 

MR. DON MIEARS: Well, first of all we’ve been instructed not to 
give out exact per capita spending for any reason or other. But 
I think we do in excess in total merchandise for Cedar Point, Inc. 
--that includes games, any of the retail sales outlets--we do close 
to $5 total per capita, including what we classify as merchandising 
possibility. 

MR. ARTHUR ELDRED: I’ll give you a figure. We’re slightly below 
$4 per person. We’re not a tourist attraction. We’re a local 
park. It has increased. That's all I can basically say. I can't 
give you a percentage of what food, rides and so forth, how that 
varies, what the breakup is. Roughly I would guess it’s about maybe 
50$ to 60$ rides, 20$ retail sales and the rest, 25$ to 50$ would 
probably be retail and game sales and the remainder would be food. 

CHMN. SMITH: Our time has expired for this meeting. I will ask 
the panel if they will be so kind as to stay in the room for a few 
minutes after the meeting if you have a question you would like to 
ask one of them. I would like to thank our speakers for their as¬ 
sistance in this program and also thank all of you for your inter¬ 
est in the workshop. 

... The workshop adjourned at 11:50 a.m. ... 


ANNUAL I. A. A. P. A. MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1975 
NORTH AND CENTER SECTIONS OP GRAND BALLROOM 


The annual IAAPA Membership Meeting convened at 1:50 p.m. , 

Mr. Thomas E. Spackman, IAAPA President, presiding. 

MR. ROBERT BLUNDRED: Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Thomas E. Spackman, 
the 1975 President of the IAAPA and the members of our executive 
committee. 

(Standing ovation.) 
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CHMN. THOMAS B. SPACKMAN: Thank you. I’d like to ask Boyd Jensen 
of the Lagoon Corporation in Salt Lake City to come to the podium 
and give the invocation. 

(invocation given.) 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: Thank you, Mr. Jensen. And now it is a pleasure 
to introduce Edward Carroll, Jr. of Riverside Park in Massachusetts. 

MR. EDWARD CARROLL, JR. : Thank you, Tom. I wonder if we could 
have some lights up here so you all can see who your officers are. 

It has been my pleasure to serve this association for the past year 
as third vice president and during that time I have worked hard 
on the program that you have this year. You have already seen 
about half of it. The program is a result of input from you for 
this number one show in Atlanta. We have had a difficult time in 
squeezing 15 workshops in two days. And in order to accomplish 
this, we have changed the format somewhat. I think that you will 
find the material presented is informative, innovative and inter¬ 
esting. I think that it is safe to say that there is a preponder¬ 
ance of knowledge being passed forward in this year’s workshops. 

I am going to report on the results of the program’s workshops a 
little bit later under officers’ reports. What I would like to 
do now is to introduce your president for his annual report. Prom 
Indiana Beach on the beautiful Lake Shafer in Monticello, Indiana, 
Tom Spackman. 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: Thank you, Eddie. First, I’d like to call upon 
Robert H. Blundred for the roll call. 

MR. ROBERT H. BLUNDRED: Mr. President, as we have done in past 
years, I will recommend*that we entertain a motion to use the ad¬ 
vance transcript for the 1976 convention' registration for purposes 
of roll call. Do you wish to entertain a motion to that effect? 

(Motion made and carried.) 

MR. ROBERT H. BLUNDRED: Mr. President, I would recommend a motion 
to* the effect that we accept the minutes of the 197^ IAAPA Annual 
Membership Meeting as read. 

(Motion made and carried.) 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: Now, I would like to introduce Roger Shaheen from 
Salisbury Beach in Massachusetts for his report on the Banquet 
Committee and Site Committee. 

MR. ROGER J. SHAHEEN: We’re giving our banquet report; tomorrow 
evening we have our banquet--inasmuch as Atlanta is dry on Sundays, 
we have included liquor on your table plus the availability of ob¬ 
taining more within the confines of the ballroom. If I know our 
group they will want more. Musical Memories will include good food, 
excellent entertainment which will include Dean Hudson’s full band 
with the greatest in dance music and two great talents, Ray Eberle 
and Roberta Sherwood. And most important of all, it will include 
the companionship of our youth that make this organization so great. 
I understand there are some tickets left. They are at the counter 
at the registration area. Join us all in making a gala evening 
the best ever. As for a site report, I haven’t a final site report 
because we have just processed it at our last board meeting. Next 
year we are going to be in New Orleans. It will be a different 
setup than we have had here. It will be a larger facility for ex- 
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hibiting and I just feel it f s going to be a great show. We will 
be in New Orleans for '76 and '77, so we all hope to see you there. R 
Thank you very muclr}. 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: Thank you, Roger. We will be looking forward to 
that banquet tomorrow night. Now, I'm going to call on Charles 
Wood, second vice president, for the Membership and Trade Show Re- jT] 
port. I know we are going to have a very fine report here. Char¬ 
lie Wood is from Lake George, New York. Charlie. 


MR. CHARLES R. WOOD: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen. I'll 
just make this short and to the point. Not only did we have a 
number one trade show, we have a number one association. The IAAPA 
has grown in stature and size under the guidance and direction of 
our president, the officers, the directors, our dynamic executive 
secretary. Bob Blundred, Grace Urban and her girls in Chicago and 
Jack Singhiser, our director of membership. Jack, during the last 
year, visited parks, both members and non-members, in eight states. 
During these calls on former and present park members, he was able 
to pick up bits and pieces, which he passed on to Actionews, which 
has been for the benefit of all of us. During his trips, he had 
obtained 19 new memberships, five through letters that he had writ¬ 
ten and 48 memberships last year at the convention for a total of 
72 memberships. The office staff, through letters and follow-up 
letters, phone calls and all, were able to increase the membership 
by 84 members, so that we had a total of 156 new members until the 
convention at the present time. As a result, in 1975, we had 694 
members. And just a few minutes before this meeting. Jack reported 
that he had signed a fiftieth new member during this convention. 

So we will certainly hit over 750 members, which is an increase 
from 54l back in just 1972. Our trade show, billed as Number 1, 
has certainly been an exciting one and will continue to be excit¬ 
ing tor the next couple of days. I would just like to report that 
back in 1968 registration amounted to 2,107 people. So far, in 
1974, we had 3,559 people. To date, in 1975, we've had 4,321 
people register for this convention and trade show. The booths, 
which we sold this year, due to a rearrangement in the Patio Room, 
amounted to 384 booths sold with a standby of over 30 people, who 
could not be accommodated, plus many of the exhibitors who wanted 
additional space. This is an increase from back in 1948 of 129 
booths. So we have gone from 129 to 384. And next year in New 
Orleans, we will certainly be somewhere between 400 and 450. I 

that you have all enjoyed the trade show with the new* look, 
the added Patio Room and the exhibitors that we have had this vear 
Thank you very much. * * 
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CHMN. SPACKMAN: Thank you, Charlie. That was certainly an exeel- 
lent report. I know that those of you who have seen this trade 
show wili certainly agree with that statement. It's tremendous, 
Charlie. We wonder how much greater it can get when we get to New 
Orieans. Now, I'd like to introduce our third vice president. 

Report Carroll, again, so he can give his Convention Program 

MR. EDWARD J. CARROLL, JR.: Thank you, Tom. As always, Charlie 
Wood is a tough act to follow. And last year's program was so good 
that we determined not even to try and outdo it but rather to changer* 
the approach. The theme is a hands on approach to show you, the 
convention attendee, really how it's done. That's the reason for 
so much audio-visual equipment presentation. The more we get into 
it, the more I realize how sophisticated our business is becoming. 

We have tried to balance the presentations with material from large H 
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parks as well as material from the smaller parks. I would like to 
thank Boh Blundred for a fantastic job. I arrived in Chicago two 
weeks after last year’s convention and the IAAPA’s 1974 material 
wasn’t even unpacked. But Boh and his entire staff, especially 
Marianne Kroeger, got right to work. And I would like to publicly 
express my appreciation to them. I would also like to thank all 
of the workshop chairmen and speakers for doing a great job. I'd 
also like to thank Paul Roads for being Sergeant-At-Arms, which 
is a very difficult job under the present format. I’ve enjoyed 
serving you this year and look forward to next year with enthusi¬ 
asm. Thank you. 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: Thank you, Eddie. And now we are going to call 
on Fred W. P e arce, our treasurer, to see what kind of financial 
condition we are in. 

MR. FRED W. PEARCE: Thank you. I am happy to report that the 
association is in good sound financial condition. Our books closed 
on a year end basis, we are projecting over a $10,000 surplus for 
1975. Last year I was projecting approximately $11,000 surplus 
for this year. It looks like it is going to come in about $10,800. 
Thank you. 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: I think we ought to send him to Washington. Now, 
we will call on Joe Malec, Jr., Chairman of the Nominating Commit¬ 
tee. 

MR. JOSEPH MALEC, JR.: Mr. President, in accordance with the by¬ 
laws of the IAAPA, the nominating committee submits the following 
six names to serve a three year term as members of the board of 
directors: Mr. Myron Klayman, Paragon Park, Massachusetts; Mr. 

Paul Serff, Hersheypark, Pennsylvania; Mr. Howard Slusky, Frontier 
City, Oklahoma, Mr. Ken Wynne, Casino Pier, New Jersey; Mr. Bob 
Terry, Centreville, Toronto, Canada; Mr. Gary Wachs of Taft Broad¬ 
casting, Virginia. 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: Do we have a motion to close the nominations? 

(Moved and carried.) 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: I’ll direct the secretary to record the names of 
our new directors. I wonder if any of them are in the room? Please 
stand up. 

And now it is my pleasure to call Mr. William Browning, Chair¬ 
man of the Exhibit Awards Committee. Mr. Browning is from Bob-Lo, 
Canada. 

MR. WILLIAM BROWNING: Thank you, Tom. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. There were ^84 exhibits that we had to judge. There 
was a committee composed of nine members from nine different parks. 
And we had a tough job. The exhibits were many, and they were all 
good. So the following, in our judgement, are the award winning 
exhibits. And as I name these names, would the representative of 
that company please come forward to receive their plaque. 

EDWARD L. SCHOTT AWARD 

Most Meritorious Exhibit .of Equipment or Supplies: 

Award Winner: Trailer Craft Manufacturing Co. 

Honorable Mention: Hortie-Van Flag Manufacturing Co. 
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Honorable Mention: 


United Sounds Inc. 


ROBERT AND STEVE PLARR AWARD 

MostMeritorious Exhibit of Drink, Refreshment and Vending 


Equipment: 


Award Winner: 

Blevins Popcorn Co. 

Honorable Mention: 

Cretors and Co. 

Honorable Mention: 

Creative Specialties, Inc. 

BRADY McSWIGAN AWARD 



Most Meritorious Exhibit of Merchandise, Souvenirs and 


Novelties: 


Award Winner: 

Dan Brechner and Co., Inc. 

Honorable Mention: 

Genie Toys, Inc. 

Honorable Mention: 

Treasure-Craft of California 

DUDLEY S. HUMPHREY AWARD 



Most Meritorious New Device Exhibited 


Award Winner: 

Henry Pohl Enterprizes, Inc. 

Honorable Mention: 

Intamin AG 

Honorable Mention: 

Arrow Development Co. , Inc. 

HENRY A. GUENTHER AWARD 



Most Meritorious Exhibit dealing with Games and/or Arcade 
Equiment: 


Award Winner: 

The Computer Place Enterprises 
(Glosser and Associates Ltd. ) 

Honorable Mention: 

MacGlashan Enterprises 

Honorable Mention: 

Empire Distributing Co. 

FRED W. PEARCE AWARD 

Most Meritorious Exhibit: 


Award Winner: 

Rowe International, Inc. 

Honorable Mention: 

Arrow Development Co., Inc. 

Honorable Mention: 

GAF Corporation 


CHMN. SPACEMAN: Thank you, Mr. Browning. I can appreciate the 
difficulty your committee must have had to choose these award win¬ 
ners. Now, I'd like to call on Paul Huedepohl, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee. 

MR. BATT: Mr. Chairman, members of the association and our friends, 
it is appropriate at this time that we pause to honor the memory 
of our good members who have gone to their final reward since our 
last annual convention. It is traditional that we memorialize our 
associates who have passed on, and we do so as part of the’member- 
ship session. I will now call on Mr. Paul Huedepohl to read the 
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names of our respected members vfrio have departed from our midst. 

Mr. Huedepohl. 

MR. PAUL HUEDEPOHL: Lester Bookey, Riverview Park, Des Moines, 

Iowa; Don Deibler, Trackless Trains, Manhattan, Kansas; Thomas 
Gallagher, father of Wayne Gallagher, State Pair of Texas, Dallas, 
Texas; Lillian Heinichen, mother of Grace Urban, Joliet, Illinois; 
Harry W. Henninger, Senior, president <?f Kennywood Park, West Mif¬ 
flin, Pennsylvania; Guy B. Hunt, Hunt’s Pier, Wildwood, New Jersey; 
John W. Leahy, Danbury State Pair, Connecticut; Emile A Legros, 

Cedar Point, Sandusky, Ohio; Julian Norton, Lake Compounce, Bristol, 
Connecticut; Lewis E. Peters, formerly of Enchanted Forest, Ches¬ 
terton, Indiana; Ralph Rocco, Rocco Amusement Company, Willow 
Springs, Illinois; Martin W. Sellner, Sellner Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Faribault, Minnesota; Hank Shelby, Showmen's League of Am¬ 
erica, North Miami, Florida. He was the secretary of the associ¬ 
ation for many years. Aubrey Sturdivant, Unforgettable Cars, Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois; Valdemar Lebech, Tivoli Gardens, Copenhagen, Den¬ 
mark. 


This concludes the reading of the names of those who departed 
from our midst. Would you all please stand. We’ll have a prayer. 

(Prayer given.) 

MR. PAUL HUEDEPOHL: Resolved, that we go on record with a unani¬ 
mous resolution of respect to the memory of those who have gone 
from our midst since we last met at our annual convention and that 
we express our sympathy to their respective families, and record 
same in our convention proceedings. Mr. President, I move this 
resolution be passed. 

(Moved and carried. ) 

CHMN. SPACEMAN: Thank you, Paul. And now it is my pleasure to 
present our executive secretary, Robert H. Blundred. 

MR. ROBERT H. BLUNDRED: Mr. Spackman, members of the executive 
committee, Mr. Browning, ladies and gentlemen. There are two seas 
in Palestine. One is alive with fish, splashes of green adorn its 
banks, trees spread their branches proudly and stretch their thir¬ 
sty roots to sip of its quenching waters. Along its shores, chil¬ 
dren play as children have played since time began. The River 
Jordan fills this sea with sparkling water from the hills so that 
it dances in the sunshine, and men build their homes near it as 
birds build their nests. And every kind of life is enriched be¬ 
cause of it. The River Jordan flows to the South into another sea. 
Here there is no splash of fish, there is no rustle of leaves, 
there is no song of the birds, there is no laughter of the children. 
Travelers avoid this route. The air hangs heavy above its waters 
threatening all living creatures. 

What makes the mighty differences in these neighboring seas? 
Not the River Jordan. It empties the same water into both. This 
is the difference. The Sea of Galilee receives but does not pos¬ 
sess the Jordan. For every drop that flows into it, another drop 
flows out. The giving and receiving goes on freely and equally. 

The other sea is a miser, refusing to share its income. It will 
not be tempted by any generous impulse. Every drop it gets, it 
hoards. The Sea of Galilee gives and lives. The other sea gives 
nothing. It is named the Dead Sea. 

The IAAPA is based on the giving and receiving nature of Gal- 
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ilee. This association gives aid and opportunities to its members 
while receiving aid and appreciation in return. Our members give 
happiness to their*guests and advice to each other while "receiving 
satisfaction and knowledge in return. Sharing is what the indus¬ 
try is all about, to the children on the midway to the founders 
of the association. And when we consider the giving and receiving 
of the association, then New England draws closer to the Midwest; 
the Pacific Northwest hugs the South; and the Valley of the Thames 
holds hands with the Plains of Texas. Mrs. Blundred and I look 
forward to our future of giving to and receiving from all of you 
through the association, and I thank you. 

CHMN. SPACEMAN: Thank you, Robert. Now, I’m supposed to give a 
speech. Members, friends, ladies and gentlemen of this great as¬ 
sociation, our association. I wonder--did you see what big letters 
they put iri the program, makffi you feel good, ’’The Presidential 
Address.” This is my first, probably the only one I’ll ever make. 
You’ve heard all these good reports. Bob says things are going 
right along, and they are. Roger has given us promises about what 
is going to happen tomorrow night. It's going to be a big one, a 
big banquet. There's not a lot left for your president to say, 
really. 

I would like to recognize our international visitors. We have 
visitors here from Japan, Germany and Canada, of course, which are 
our neighbors, and some other nations too. We are very proud of 
this, I guess it’s up to the president to sort of point the way 
ahead, at least, the way he sees it. I’m supposed to have a crys¬ 
tal ball. It’s just a little bit cloudy today. But there’s some 
good news and some bad news. The way I kind of look at it--maybe 
we’d better have the bad first. I think, in that respect, that I 
can see the greatest threat to our industry and to the free enter¬ 
prise too, in excessive government regulation. 

This is something that we can do something about, at least, 
try.. Your association keeps watchdogs in Washington, and we will 
continue to work tirelessly in your behalf. But you are going to 
have to back us up with your personal contacts, phone calls and 
letters to your representatives and senators. We need you badly 
for this. Perhaps the second most serious threat is inflation. 
Continuing inflation makes it very difficult to replace your capi¬ 
tal . investments when replacement costs double or triple over a 
write-off period. Here again, you, with your letters and your 
calls, can at least slow this process down. 

Now we've got some good news. Our industry has proven that 
it can outride a recession. Perhaps we weren’t all the biggest 
winners. But judging from the attendance here at this convention, 
it must have been pretty good. Looking ahead, there’s a good road. 
It’s going to take a little shoveling, but doesn’t it always? This 
reminds me of an expression that one of our employees used after 
working on a mailing list for several days. She said, ’’You know, 

I did not realize those big crowds just happen." You, all of us, 
can make them happen. I hope that during your visit to our con¬ 
vention here in Atlanta, you’ve learned a few more ways to do this. 
And now I want to thank our officers, our staff, our very efficient 
staff, and our executive secretary. Bob Blundred, for all the help 
they have given me during this year. I want to thank you verv 
much. Thank you. 

Now, it will be a pleasure to introduce Mr. Paul Novak. Mr. 
Novak is supervising consultant with the management advisory ser- 
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vices division of Harris, Kerr, Forrester and Company, an inter¬ 
national certified public accounting firm specializing in the hos¬ 
pitality and tourism industry. And this industry is going to be¬ 
come important to all of us, much more important than it has in 
the past, I’m sure. Mr. Novak is a graduate of Michigan State 
University, where he received a B. A. degree in hotel and restaurant 
and institutional management. Mr. Novak's most recent speaking 
engagement was in Orlando, Florida for the joint meeting of the 
IAAPA and DATO members. This was jointly sponsored by your asso¬ 
ciation. It is my pleasure to present Paul Novak. 

"The Mood of the Consumer” 

hy 

Paul Novak, Harris, Kerr & Forrester, Miami, FL 

MR. PAUL NOVAK:I've been asked to discuss is a very interesting to¬ 
pic for the mood of the consumer is changing and even the consu¬ 
mer, himself, is uncertain for th'e reasons of his change. Over 
the past two years, the consumer has been faced with two major 
problems, which have affected his attitudes toward travel and fam¬ 
ily entertainment. It is evident that if we could find solutions 
to the current energy situation and the current economic conditions, 
we could then cure the world’s ills and at the same time be able 
to anticipate the future mood of the consumer. 

For comparison, let’s go back to early 197^. At that time, 
the consumer was faced with various degrees of an energy problem 
ranging from a serious fuel crisis to a relatively normal fuel 
situation but with considerably higher prices. With the onset of 
the energy situation, the consumer began to recognize the need for 
conserving fuel for necessary activities such as the necessities 
and not the pleasure travel or the leisure travel. Even if he 
accepted the idea of using fuel for pleasure, he was still faced 
with the possibility of running out of gasoline and not be able 
to reach his destination. This fear of running out of gasoline 
resulted in a reevaluation of his leisure plans and caused him to 
cancel vacations, minimize weekend travel and/or shorten trips 
when traveling. 

This attitude lasted for only a relatively short period of 
time. And by mid-summer of 197^ the amount of tourist travel be¬ 
gan to show reasonable signs of recovering. At last year’s Travel 
Research Association conference, a speaker opened his talk by stat¬ 
ing that "In truth, the crisis has passed, and while the effects 
still linger on principally in the form of higher prices for oil 
derivatives, the major news has died down, and the obvious symbols 
of the crisis, gas station lines, lowered thermostats, and so on, 
has vanished." While this gentleman was perfectly correct in his 
evaluation of the energy situation at that time, another change in 
the energy situation then occurred. The consumer found himself 
facing the possibility of rationing or substantially higher gaso¬ 
line prices. And again the situation changed. The mood of the 
consumer changed. The consumer who was trying to plan his next 
vacation or trip again faced this state of uncertainty and with 
regard to this, it became a very serious question in.his mind as 
to what the future availability of fuel would be. Since the con¬ 
sumer was uncertain as to the amount of fuel available when he 
wanted to travel, he began considering trips which required mini¬ 
mal amounts of fuel. The consumer found himself researching those 
vacation areas within a short driving distance of his residence, 
which was also the case in the early part of 197^. 

While the ultimate energy situation has not significantly 





improved, the current situation is much better now than it has 
been in recent years. We presently have adequate amounts of gaso¬ 
line available, and prices so far have not skyrocketed to the dol¬ 
lar a gallon level anticipated. Thus, the importance of the energy 
situation to the consumer has lessened, but he is still very aware 
of conserving fuel. This brings us to the next problem. As we __ 
are all aware, the current economic situation has changed the think¬ 
ing of all of us, but it has had a particular effect on the atti¬ 
tude of the consumer, particularly seeking family entertainment. 

Last year, Harris, Kerr & Forrester Company conducted a study which 
indicated that the general attitude of the consumer was that they __ 
were more concerned with providing the necessities of life rather 
than the luxuries. 

Interestingly enough, several months later, the consumer’s 
attitude changed for he was again vacationing and traveling on 
weekends. Our study also provided insight into consumer attitudes 
toward value received and how he planned to spend his income. With 
prices increasing on virtually everything, the consumer was, and 
still is, quite concerned as to the inflationary effects on travel 
as well as those expenses incurred once he has reached his desti- 
nation and with the value received for such leisure expenditures. 
? 1 ?.«_ C 2 nsUITler to react very strongly to situations where he 

felt he was being ripped off, which is a subject of its own. 

Another study conducted late last year by a major travel or¬ 
ganization indicated that consumers were very sensitive to a change 
in conditions, particularly economic changes. The issue of dollars 
and cents was a very important factor and one which is expected 
to be of great concern in evaluating plans for future travel. Fol¬ 
lowing this last study, the economic situation became even more 
severe. The consumer in late 1974 and 1975 found himself in the 
worst economic.conditions in over 20 years. And the total amount 
01 disposable income available for pleasure travel was decreasing, 
particularly due to the unemployment situation. So at that point, 
we began to question whether the consumer would go ahead with va- 
S a ^ i 2?. planS5 chan S e vacation plans or cancel the plans entirely. 

Did this then mean that tourist attractions, entertainment com- 
plexes and other tourist oriented facilities should reduce their 
advertising expenditures and marketing efforts for fear that buy¬ 
ing generated by the expenditures would not be justified by costs? _ 

Recently a major travel organization conducted an extensive 
study to answer these questions and to establish what should be 
done with the proposed advertising program. The study basically 
indicated that the travel market was at that time beginning to ex¬ 
perience some erosion but that a large number of travel prospects 
were still actively involved in trip planning. They also found 
that persons were vulnerable to rising costs in a worsening eco¬ 
nomic environment. However, their conclusions from this study 
were to proceed with the advertising program, rather than delay 
it,.even for a short period of time, and to reorient a portion of 
their advertising to relate to the economics of certain tvnes of 
package tours. 

^ e H-> then, now that 1975 is almost over, what has happened 
this year? First of all, let’s look at the winter season and how * 

the state of.Florida fared, which is certainly one of the most ex¬ 
tensive tourist states during the winter season. Before the win¬ 
ter season began, operators were fearful that the economic condi¬ 
tions would have a severe effect upon their peak season business. 

AH indications were that the consumer was not going to spend the 
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money to take his annual winter vacation. Yet, by the end of the 
winter season, Florida had experienced its best year ever. 

Additionally, Disney World has recently reported that atten¬ 
dance records were broken for its last fiscal year, attracting 
over 12 million visitors. What were the reasons for all this tra¬ 
vel, particularly since it was not anticipated that the consumer 
would spend those leisure dollars? It is our opinion that at least 
some of the reasons for this unexpected consumer reaction are (l) 
auto workers who had been laid off, many of them who were collect¬ 
ing as much as 95 % of their paychecks and had the time to travel; 

(2) the rash of bad weather in the Midwest and Northeast last win¬ 
ter* particularly in the Northeast, around Washington’s Birthday; 

(3) the fear by many consumers that if they did not take a vaca¬ 
tion now, they might not get one at all when next summer came a- 
round; (4) many people who normally vacationed overseas were now 
staying in the U.S.; and this fact was substantiated recently by 
figures released by the U. S. Travel Data Center, indicating that 
U. S. travel to Europe was down 16$ last year. 

Now, let's look at the summer -season around the country this 
past season. My research indicates that, in general, tourist at¬ 
tractions which were primarily oriented toward serving their local 
and regional market areas experienced record summer seasons, and 
all of this occurring with only moderate improvements in'the eco¬ 
nomic conditions in the country and in the world. While the peak 
seasons in 1975 > the winter season and the summer season, were 
excellent and attendance records were being broken throughout the 
country, we should not allow this experience of 1975 to give us 
a false sense of security. It should be recognized that the mood 
of the consumer is very susceptible to change right now. He may 
not have the same attitude a week, a month or a year from now. 

While it appears that the consumer intends to travel in the near 
future, based upon the future bookings for the winter season, as 
reported by airlines and hotels in Florida, any unfavorable change 
in the energy and economic conditions within the.world could again 
change the consumers* attitude. In addition, any other changes 
which might affect the attitude of the consumer must be recognized. 
It is very important, therefore, that you establish your primary 
and secondary market areas, have a good understanding of these 
markets, and be flexible enough to orient your marketing efforts 
to those markets as their attitudes change. Careful assessment 
of advertising and marketing strategies are more important than 
ever now since these economic and energy problems have created 
greater planning on the part of the consumer. Consumer awareness 
is particularly important now because people are formulating their 
full trip before leaving and are not likely to increase their costs 
along the way. It is thus very important that the consumer is made 
aware of attractions and entertainment facilities which are con¬ 
veniently located to his residence or on the way to his final des¬ 
tination. 

In addition, the use of continuing research, as an essential 
tool to evaluate the changing moods of the consumer should be im¬ 
plemented. Continuous consumer research can be helpful in estab¬ 
lishing whether or not immediate redirection of advertising cam¬ 
paigns or marketing efforts are needed if the attitude of the con¬ 
sumer is again experiencing change. The utilization of ongoing 
research can also be valuable in determining the mood of the con¬ 
sumer through evaluation of the performance of your operating de¬ 
partments or your actual results per capita spending approximating 
or exceeding projections--if they are not, where is the problem? 
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Believe it or not, it could be because of your own facilities and 
not because of the market. As an example, Harris, Kerr & Forrester 
Company recently completed a study of the feeding operations on a 
major U. S. turnpike. The study was designed to find out why trav¬ 
elers were not utilizing the facilities. While most persons would 
have thought that the situation related to decreases in volume 
would have been due to the sensitivity to high prices, particularly 
with today f s economic conditions, we actually found that the prob¬ 
lem was related to the quality of the food, the speed of service 
and the cleanliness of the facilities. There is no question that 
the mood of the consumer has been that of uncertainty. However, 
the stabilization of the energy and economic conditions has lessen¬ 
ed some of this uncertainty; and people are beginning to travel 
again and often in record numbers. Thus, it looks like we are 
headed for a super bicentennial year in 1976. However, we should 
remember that we must be in a position to shift our own attitudes, 
marketing efforts, etc. to coincide with any changes that develop, 
which might affect the attitudes of the consumer, so that 1976 
will, in fact, be a record two hundredth year. Thank you. 

CHMN. SPACKMAN: Thank you, Paul. Do you have any questions? Is 
there any unfinished business or any new business? Just before 
we adjourn I would like to take just a minute--I see Doc Firestone 
over here. Will you stand up, please. Doc? This is his 50th con¬ 
vention. 

Now, in concluding the general session, we 1 11 move immediately 
into our next program, which is the Employees'Workshop, and, Irv 
Potter, Chairman, 1*11 call on you to take over. Thank you. 

... The Membership Meeting adjourned at 2:30 p.m. ... 


EMPLOYEES’ WORKSHOP 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1975 
NORTH AND CENTER SECTIONS OF GRAND BALLROOM 

The Employees* Workshop convened at 2:30 p.m., Irv Potter, 
Riverside Park, Agawam, MA, presiding. 

CHMN. IRV POTTER: Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen; welcome 
to the Employees* Workshop. Today we are here to discuss and to 
discover how to hold our employees for the entire season and how 
to keep them happy. Our first topic is given by a man with 30 
years of experience in the tourism and recreation industry in Wis¬ 
consin. He graduated from the University of Wisconsin and since 
then has worked seasonally with the tourism and resort business 
until three years ago when he became the general manager at Fort 
Dells. Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. John Dixon. 

’’Employee Relations at Fort Dells” 

by 

John Dixon, Fort Dells, Wisconsin Dells, WI 

MR. JOHN DIXON: Hi, welcome to Fort Dells. And, that’s how we 
hope our parking lot attendants greet each and every visitor as 
they drive into our parking lot. And the same goes for our main 
gate personnel and everybody else on our staff. 

Let me just tell you a little bit about Wisconsin Dells. It’s 
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a tourism community in central Wisconsin. They started running 
boat trips through some high rock cliffs on the Wisconsin River 
over 100 years ago. And, it has grown into the most popular tour¬ 
ist attraction in the State of Wisconsin. The community itself 
has 2,500 residents. We have housing for over 16,000 people. We 
annually host a convention of 10,000 to 14,000 people with the 
Worldwide Church of God. 

Since the boat trips started in the area, we have 35 major 
attractions, themed parks, ride parks, various scenic rides and 
so forth. And, each spring we have an influx of about 1,500 col¬ 
lege students that come to Wisconsin Dells seeking employment. 

The State of Wisconsin has an arm of their employment agency 
that comes to the Dells in the spring and assists in placing these 
students. 

Port Dells is a frontier themed amusement park which began in 
1959* patterned after the Frontier Land of Disneyland. Port Dells 
has never had to solicit any employee nor to participate in the 
state employment agency's work. We*re very fortunate. My prede¬ 
cessor, some of you may have known him. Jack Gray, created an at¬ 
mosphere which is hard to duplicate. And, our supervisory person¬ 
nel has continued on this relationship with our employees. It's 
a fun type place to work. Our pay scale is probably the lowest 
in the area. But, our sociability is probably the highest. 

We have a turnover that is very small. One hundred employees, 
and we normally retain 70 to 75 of these employees. These are on 
a seasonal basis. Each spring as the employees come into Wiscon¬ 
sin Dells, our Chamber of Commerce has what they call a SEP, Sea¬ 
sonal Educational Program, where they pass out a book of passes 
where they go to each of the attractions in the Dells to become 
familiar with what is there, to better be able to inform our vis¬ 
itors and to give a firsthand account of what is available. 

In the middle of July there is a drawing for those employees 
who participate in this SEP program. And, the first prize is a 
$100 savings bond. And, then there is one $50 second prize and 
two $25 third prizes. This has been a very effective Chamber of 
Commerce, not typical; it’s an advertising agency. And, all at¬ 
tractions, housing, restaurants, anybody involved in the tourist 
industry in the Dells has an investment percentage that they con¬ 
tribute; and this investment contribution goes into out-area ad¬ 
vertising. In other words, we cooperate to bring people into our 
community from all major market areas of northern Illinois and 
Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa and, of course, our own state, 
Wisconsin. Once they 1 re in the Dells area we fight tooth and nail 
over them. But, we do cooperate to get them into the community. 

But, getting back to our employees at Port Dells, we try from 
our first organizational meeting in the spring to make them aware 
of the importance they are to the Port itself. They are Fort Dells 
as far as we're concerned. They're the ones that greet them in 
the parking lot, sell them the tickets, help them on and off rides, 
serve them the food. 

We have suggestion boxes. We don't give them any reward other 
than their personal satisfaction of something they have contributed 
to the Port in making the visitor's stay more enjoyable. We pass 
out a little letter of the nice tourist who doesn't come back, 
who's been abused, whether it be in a food installation or on a 
ride or at our main gate. He doesn't say anything, but goes away; 
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and when he gets home, he says, " Don't visit such a place." Never 
says anything to us. We're not aware of it. But, he does $10,000 
worth of damage when he gets back home. 

We try to instill positive attitudes; and we have attitudes 
on the employee's relationship with guests of Fort Dells, how they 
smile, how they appear, they're enthusiasm in their work. We try 
to help them with their attitudes with their fellow employees. No 
one is hired at Fort Dells for one specific job. We hope that they 
are trained so that they can perform any duty at any time. We’re 
a very small park. We can do things on a small scale, which, of 
course, those of you in the larger operations cannot do. 

We're also interested in their attitudes towards management. 
Our supervisory personnel have been with the Fort since it was 
built in 1959. Each one of these people knows every employee by 
name, where they go to school, what their interests are. Now, we 
have had a couple of excellent years in our rides at Fort Dells 
because we have just introduced a coupon book. We're not equipped 
capacity-wise or parking-wise for a pay-one-price; but we do have 
a selected coupon book. It requires selling at our main gate; and 
it's been very effective in increasing our rides per capita from 
about 2 to 4.5 rides per person. And, we've been very happy with 
it. So, we've been setting records on all of the rides at Fort 
Dells. And, our supervisory personnel will go over to the ride 
operator and say, "Thank you; great job." A little personal touch 
in a small way makes a very happy employee. 

We have in these various attractions in Wisconsin Dells ath¬ 
letic contests between the boat trips and Fort Dells or Tommy Bart¬ 
lett's Water Ski Show and Fort Dells. And, the barrel of beer is 
often provided by the employees. How many of you are aware that 
Wisconsin probably has the highest beer intake per person in the 
world? It's a very important part of our summer. One reason we 
hire 18 year old people and over, our law requires they be 18 to 
operate rides; and we also don't have any problems then with the 
beer parties that are oftentimes very spontaneous after a good day. 

At the end of each year we reward our employees with a bonus 
for completing our season which is Labor Day. Our state univer¬ 
sities and private schools in Wisconsin basically start before the 
end of our season. But, the agricultural industry, the canning 
industry and the tourism industry have gotten together and lobbied 
with the chancellors of our various state universities to allow 
our employees to report late to the university without penalty. 

This is still up to the individual. If they feel they can afford 
to miss a week of school, then they work for us; and they will get 
the bonus. If they do not, they attend college when it starts; 
and they forfeit the bonus. 

We also have a year-end dinner; and it's a deluxe affair. They 
dress up. It's amazing how they can look when they wish to put on 
a shirt and tie like I don't have on. But, they're fine young 
people. And, I think the secret to the happiness at Fort Dells is 
the concern of the supervisory personnel, the management and every¬ 
body for each other. They're a very major part of our operation. 
And, they like it there. They come back year after year. Thank 
you. 

CHMN. POTTER: Thank you, Mr. Dixon. Our next speaker has been 
with Idlewild management for 15 years, in each of their divisions. 
He attended Cornell University in hotel and motel restaurant man¬ 
agement and is currently president of the Pennsylvania Association 
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of Amusement Parks and vice president of operations of Idlewild 
Park. Ladies and gentlemen* welcome Mr. Scott Mac Donald. 

"Today's Young Could Be Your Best Employees" 

by 

C. S. MacDonald* Idlewild Management Co.* Ligonier* PA 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: I don't have anything really technical that 
I can help you with. We do have bonus programs and so forth. I'm 
really going to sound like a backup to our previous speaker. 

Most of us at various times and places have said to ourselves* 
"Damn these kids; they won't do a thing. These young people don't 
want to work. They just want to sit around and play." Well* I 
disagree. I think the youth of today are sharper, more on the ball 
and in most cases have it together a lot better than we did when 
we started. The trick is to get them to use it. 

Today's young can be your best employees if you'll take the 
time and thought to let them be. Today's young want answers. They 
don't want to be told that you push this button or help this lady 
on and off this ride or you park this car over there. They want 
to know why. And* it really doesn't hurt to tell them. There are 
very few secrets in our industry other than financial; and most of 
us after a couple of drinks will divulge those. 

So* don't be afraid to tell your employees why the cars have 
to park there* why candy cotton has to be made a certain way* why 
the restrooms have to be cleaned or why the pool has to be guarded 
when there is no one in it. Once they understand these things* 
they'll do it for you 100$. 

We too have tried to get our employees involved in social ac¬ 
tivities after and sometime during operation. We started some¬ 
thing this year that we revived from 20 years ago. We got inter¬ 
departmental softball games. And* now with women's liberation 
we've found that we've had some second basemen that don't look too 
bad in T shirts. They can hit the ball pretty far. They run funny 
but they're good second basemen. But* the kids enjoyed it. It 
was competition. They felt a part of something. They didn't feel 
that they were just coming in and punching a time clock and leaving. 

I don't have the great answer to what happens on the 15th of 
August when half your help says* "I'm going back to school." I 
wish I did. As our previous speaker said* in some cases they can 
work out a situation with their schools and colleges; they can stay 
that extra week. But* the thing we have to keep in the back of our 
mind is that we have to realize that we're going to lose some of 
our employees on the 15th of August. And* with a little prepara¬ 
tion on the 1st of August hopefully have a replacement for them. 

Or* if we're not able to* if you have a park or attraction that is 
based on booked outings* maybe you want to say to yourself* "I'm 
not going to have quality employees toward the latter part of the 
season; I had best do the major part of my business in the begin¬ 
ning of the season and not overbook myself and get a bad name." 

The young today are interested; they're smart; they're intel¬ 
ligent; they want answers. And* they also like the word* "Thank 
you." And probably if I can say one word today* just say* "Thanks 
young;" and they'll work for you from sun up to sundown. Thank you. 

CHMN. POTTER: Our next speaker will speak about processing proce- 
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dure as a professional personnel man who graduated from Andrews 
College in organization and management. He now is the personnel 
director with Worlds of Fun. Ladies and gentlemen* Hod Newberry. 

f 

"Seasonal Employee Processing Procedure" 
by 

Rod Newberry* Worlds of Fun* Kansas City* MO 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: Before I start my presentation* I would like to 
explain a little bit about the philosophy of why we process our 
employees in the manner in which we do. I've been with Worlds of 
Fun now a year. As a matter of fact* it was just a year ago that 
I was here for my first real experience with the theme park indus¬ 
try. And* the whole idea of hiring and processing 1*300 ambassa¬ 
dors at one time was a little overwhelming. So* I took a look at 
the way it had been done in the past; and talked with my tour di¬ 
rectors and general manager. We came up with the method I'll be 

talking about. 

Historically* when the interviewing* was done* ambassadors* 
rehire ambassadors* old ambassadors* new ambassadors were all mixed 
together. So* in the interviewing situation you had part of the 
ambassadors who had worked there before who were totally bored with 
the whole situation as you went about explaining what Worlds of 

Fun was about* what type of jobs were available* what the salary 

■structure was* what was expected of them and on and on. So* half 
your group was bored; the other half was attentive. So* we came 
up with a method whereby we did a lot of the processing* a lot of 
the interviewing process by mail. 

Starting during the month of November* we get our forms put 
together. We redesigned the application this year. We redesigned 
our personnel action worksheet. We made sure that we got the var¬ 
ious letters* Christmas cards* etc.* that we use in this process* 
done during October. We contact the printer to make sure all the 
forms are done* and all the revisions are done. And* each depart¬ 
ment is contacted; and they all have input into this process. 

This year we redesigned our personnel action worksheet to in¬ 
clude some information that not only my department but our public 
relations department use. The personnel action work sheet is prob¬ 
ably the same type information that you have in your file. And* 
it includes pertinent information that you need such as address* 
•name* phone number and this type thing. We've gone a step beyond 
that. I also include in this different areas that we use. Like* 
we have a code for what high school or college these ambassadors 
go to. This information is then used by the public relations de¬ 
partment who sends out little news bulletins and this type thing 
to their area* be it newspaper or area school* saying that Jane 
Smith or John Doe is working at Worlds of Fun and having fun. 

There is also an area indicating how many years they have work¬ 
ed at Worlds of Fun. This tells me how many repeaters I have* 
what percentage. We like to keep about a 50/50 ratio of new hires 
and rehires* because we've found that after an individual has been 
there for one or two years they know the easy way to do things. 

They have time to goof off and this type thing. Plus* as you bring 
new people into the organization* they may have additional ideas 
that someone else might not have thought of. So* we try to keep 
this ratio. ♦ 

Another important area that I had this year* mainly for my 
benefit* is how the individual was recruited; and this tells me 
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how effective my various recruiting methods are. Also* I know then 
where I best need to concentrate—one area is weak or one area is 
doing okay and this type thing. So, this is what I redesigned in¬ 
to our personnel action worksheet. 

We have a very good data processing department; they can give 
me about any kind of information I want about the ambassador. Dur¬ 
ing the first week in December I request from the data processing 
department a gummed label, to gummed label printouts of all our 
"yes rehire" ambassadors. A "yes rehire" ambassador is an ambas¬ 
sador that has been coded as an individual that the department 
wants back next year. And, each department director or manager 
sits down when they 1 re processing out, signing the final paperwork 
of each ambassador, codes them and grades them. This information 
is then fed into the computer so that I get a listing back on the 
gummed labels that can be peeled off and put on envelopes of all 
our "yes rehire"' ambassadors. 

Now, this information then is given back to me by the data 
processing department. My department then in turn sends each de¬ 
partment their listing of "yes rehire." The department director/ 
manager then goes through that and examines each one of these in¬ 
dividuals; and because of our-50/50 ratio that we like to maintain, 
on the first go-round they will select those individuals that they 
feel are the best of the "yes rehires." 

Then they send a listing back to me. Upon this receipt we 
start putting together the packet that is sent .to the "yes rehire" 
ambassadors. This packet includes a Christmas card from Worlds of 
Pun, a letter from the general manager and then what we call a 
letter of inquiry. Now, the letter from the general manager is a 
letter explaining to them about our new processing procedure and 
thanking them for a job well done and outlining in general some 
of the things we are planning to do this next year. What we do, 
in effect, is outline the terms and conditions of employment. We 
outline the specific date of their availability. And, at the top 
this year I’ve added, "This is not an employment offer but an in¬ 
quiry to your intent and interest in working at Worlds of Pun for 
the ’76 operating season." As we get these letters back then, we 
have a pretty good idea of about how many ambassadors are planning 
on returning to work this year. 

Last year we had letters that were sent back indicating that 
they would be interested. We had about 10$ no-shows, which isn’t 
a bad ratio. This letter and Christmas card are mailed by Decem¬ 
ber 15th. Also, during the month of December we will start running 
spot announcements about applying at Worlds of Pun for a job next 
year. A lot of these announcements are public service announce¬ 
ments. They’re free of charge, done by various radio and t.v. 
stations in Kansas City. 

We also have an •arrangement with the Missouri Employment Com¬ 
mission where we’re classified as a satellite division. And, by 
doing this we get, again, free public service announcements that 
are paid for by the State of Missourij because we are the area’s 
largest employer of young people. And, they’ve been very good in 
working with us in notifying and making announcements and this type 
thing that there are jobs available for young people at Worlds of 
Pun. 


In the general manager’s letter it’s pointed out that when 
the kids hear these announcements that they are not to rush out 
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and apply for a job, because these announcements are keyed to people 
who have not worked at Worlds of Pun before. 

We start interviewing over Christmas vacation. This year we 
will be interviewing four days. Last year we had about six or 
seven hundred young people that came out and applied for work at 
Worlds of Fun who had not worked there previously. 

After the first of the year we start getting back the letters 
of inquiry. Last year by the middle of January we had received 
some 98 % of these letters. The department number is coded on the 
letter; so, as these letters come in, they are separated by depart¬ 
ment. And, then around the last week in January the letters are 
sent to the departments. The departments then review the letters 
versus a listing that they get of the "yes rehire" ambassadors 
that they wanted us to contact. This way they know what kids are 
planning to come back; and they can start filling the key positions. 
They also know then that if they aren’t up to their approximately 
50$ "yes rehire" ratio, then they’ll use their backup listing from 
the printout we gave them and will send us a listing of kids they 
want us to contact that worked there last year. Then when we get 
this information we start calling the ambassadors who had gotten 
"yes rehires;” and we also start calling in our new hired ambassar- 
dors. 


Now, what happens if an ambassador says or indicates on his 
letter of inquiry when he sends it back that he no longer wishes 
to wrk in the department in which he worked last year? Well, this 
letter is sent to his own department. His own department writes 
recommendations on the letter. Then, it’s sent to the department 
that the ambassador is interested in going into. When this happens,. 
the rehire ambassador loses, I suppose, his special category of 
the "yes rehire." And, he then takes his chances just like any 
other new hire ambassador. 

By the end of January or the first of February personnel starts 
sending out letters to those ambassadors who have indicated they 
are interested in coming back. These letters indicate the date 
the ambassador is to come in and the time. And, also in the let¬ 
ter for the rehire ambassador is an application form and a help 
questionnaire. All this paper work that they normally would have 
to fill out when they come into the personnel department is all 
taken care of at home. When they come in we have already typed 
up their personnel jacket that has the PAF all typed up, all coded. 
The department is coded on the name. So, when they come in, in¬ 
stead of spending two or three hours in the personnel department, 
we find that it generally takes five to ten minutes. They come 
in; they pick this up^ and they’re on their way to the department 
interview. Then, it's to security to get processed through secur¬ 
ity. 


Pretty much by the middle or the end of February the proces¬ 
sing for spring is pretty well wrapped up. This year our ambassa¬ 
dor processing will start February 17th; and each department has 
so many days to process. So, in other words, all ambassadors for 
that department are processed in generally not more than four days, 
depending on the size of the department. For example, food ser¬ 
vice, our largest department, will have about four days because 
of their size. Other departments. may have only one or two days. 

They get their I.D. picture taken in security; and they are 
given the employee copy of the PAF. Now, this employee copy then 
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gets them into the park for the various departmental training ses¬ 
sions. Ambassadors are given their regular I.D., locker combina- ' 
tion and car stickers at the regular ambassador orientation that f s 
held prior to the park opening. This again is a chance that the 
department can use to determine who missed orientation; and they 
can follow up and find out why. We've found that by the time the 
park opens most of the ambassadors that have been selected through 
this process show up and go to work. 

A couple of weeks before the ambassador orientation, we send 
the ambassador their handbook through the mail. And, we have found 
that by this time you have keyed the family into this information 
that you 1 re sending out to the ambassador! First of all, you con¬ 
tacted them with a letter to find out if they're interested in go¬ 
ing to work. Then, you sent them a letter that said they were be¬ 
ing accepted; and you wanted them to come out and finish processing. 
Now, you're sending the ambassador handbook. The father and the 
mother are interested in the things that are coming into the home 
from Worlds of Fun. In the handbook is a little statement saying, 
"Yes, I have read my handbook; and I will abide by the rules and 
regulations," etc., that is signed by them and sent back and put 
in their personnel file. And, so, if a problem arises at a later 
time, you say, "Well, did you read your handbook? You signed a 
statement that said you were going to go by the rules and regula¬ 
tions." So, if I have an irate parent on the phone, I have some 
backup; plus the fact that this information has gotten into the 
home. 

Now, after our summer requirements are completed, we process 
on a daily or weekly basis, based upon each department's personnel 
requirements. And, we do not send things out through the mail. 
Generally, it's on a call-in basis. They have to come in, and we 
have to type up the paperwork. But, because the volume is not as 
great as you experience in your spring and summer hiring processes, 
we’ve found that we keep this up on a daily basis; whereas, before 
it was a two to three hour wait for the ambassador; we've found 
now that it's down to 10 or 15 minutes. Thank you. 

CHMN. POTTER: Our last speaker was the manager of the Wisconsin 
State Fair for 17 years; operated the Milwaukee Summerfest for 
two years; and eight years ago bought one of the oldest amusement 
parks in the country, Muskego Beach, which was established before 
the Civil War. It is now called Dandilion Park. Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, Mr. Bill Masterson. 

"The Role of Seasonal Employees at Dandilion Park" 

by 

Willard Masterson, Dandilion Park, Muskego, WI 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: Thank you, Irv. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have been in the association here eight years; and I want to take 
this opportunity to thank the association and the officers, direc¬ 
tors and all members for the tremendous amount of help that I have 
received in the eight years we've been in here. And, if I can 
help anybody in any of my experience, please call me. 

And, today we talk about seasonal employees. The role of the 
seasonal employee is a large role. Without the seasonal employee 
I wouldn't have a job. We couldn’t operate our business without 
seasonal employees. It's a tough thing to have. You have to have 
them. We do have problems with it. And, I’ll run through our 
procedure. 
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Well, teenagers are very much the same all over the country. 

We have a lot of good ones and a few bad ones. But, I would say 
the majority are indifferent. And, I think that indifference can 
be changed to enthusiasm with good supervision. And, one of the 
questions is how would you supervise? I would say that you super¬ 
vise; you supervise; and then you supervise some more. That’s 
about the way we do it. 

We purchased the park eight years ago; and at that time our 
youngest employee was 59 years old. We had two in the 80's and 
many in the 70*s. Now, we have run 180° in phase now. And, we 
have the greater majority of our people who are youngsters, young 
employees, young adults. Now, we'd like to sprinkle a few of us 
older ones with it, but now retirees are getting more and more 
difficult to find. But the Social Security law allows so much 
money before they start taking away some of the pension; and then 
coupled with the fact that 15 years ago the pensions were not as 
good as they are now, after they've worked X number of years, they 
don't want to come back. They don't want the long summer days. 
There are exceptions to this role. But, we find that out. So, 
we go along with some young ones. 

We are not without problems with the youth. Some of the prob¬ 
lems, I would say, are the parties. That is a problem. We have 
some dress code, and then some enthusiasm that wears off in August, 
when they take off for college. One of the speakers said the stu¬ 
dents are allowed through the lobbying to stay late. Sure, that's 
true. But, the student, when he works for about three or four 
months, he's dying to get back to school. Because, the six days 
a week and the long days, he's ready to bail out. 

We recruit early in the spring from high schools and colleges 
m our area. Word of mouth is good. Bulletin boards and various 
ways, former workers, the families of former workers are some of 
our key people that we get. Our interview and hire days are dur¬ 
ing spring vacation. 


We have a bonus, a 10$ bonus--I won't take a lot of time to 
through that; but there are copies available over here on the 
table, if you would like to take one along. 


We use youngsters in supervision too, the ones that stay over; 
and they come back, a great majority of them come back. This is 
a problem. You try to get the older ones to supervise the younger 
ones, if possible. But, then you get a young one that has a lot 
of common sense—and, we've had a few problems. You know, love 
makes the world go round. Well, you don't want the supervisor to 
i all m love with some of the people he's supervising. That hap- 


* 11 &ive you an example now and tell you a little bit about 
what happened in 197^ when our young people at Dandilion Park made 
an unsuccessful attempt to organize us. Our first knowledge of 
this Plan to organize us reached us when a young girl who was liv¬ 
ing with us said that they asked her to sign what they call an in¬ 
formation card. And, she said that she didn't sign it; but she 
wanted to know what we knew about it, what was it and so forth 
And, I have a farm background, I'm an old farmer out in Wisconsin; 
and I knew nothing about union organization. 

We really didn't do much. We stewed a lot. We asked a lot 
of young boys and girls that we thought were close friends what 
was going on. And, we got a lot of different answers. Most of 
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them said, ”0h 5 it doesn f t mean anything; it was just an informa¬ 
tion thing." But, don't believe it, folks. 

By the time we woke up, 75$ of the employees had signed the 
card; and this is a commitment card to start the negotiations. Now 
we talked to them; and we found out very quickly that their peers 
mean a lot more to them than their employer. That's one thing 
you should never forget. The union that was trying to organize 
them was a relatively unsound organizer of stadium employees, 
people who worked in stadium events and so forth. 

We stumbled around and did practically everything wrong. Then, 
we talked to our accounting firm; and they gave us the first good 
tip we had. They said, "Don't screw around; see a law firm and 
a good one. There are a few of them in the country that handle 
nothing but labor laws, absolutely nothing; and these are good." 

So, there happened to be a good one in Milwaukee, a good one that 
the coal industry used about five years. So, we went down and 
engaged the law firm. And, the first thing they told us was not 
to spit. And, lord, we had spit all over the place. Now, let me 
tell you what spit means. ."S", you cannot spy; you cannot go to 
one of their meetings; you cannot send someone to go to one of 
their meetings. We sent our daughter to the meeting. 

"P", you cannot promise. You cannot say, "If you will work 
with us and kill this thing, we'll give you a raise and we'll make 
you a supervisor or we will give everybody a 25^ raise if it goes 
down the tube." No. No. 

"I", you cannot interrogate. This means you can't question 
them. You can't bring them in,'which, lord, how many we questioned. 
By the way, before we get to the "t", a violation of any one of 
them automatically puts the union in. 

So, the "T" is threaten. You cannot threaten to close the 
park. If the thing goes through, we'll quit it; we'll wipe out 
all the kids; and we'll hire retirees. No, you can't do it. So, 
spit, you can't do. 

And, we were lucky. We weren't caught. We weren't pressed 
on any charges. And, through a little quirk that we did not do 
enough interstate business, we were dropped by the federal media¬ 
tors, but immediately picked up by the State of Wisconsin. 

So, we had the lawyers; and the lawyers took over. And, we 
went to the first meeting; and they asked me who I was; and I told 
them my name. And, just about that time the lawyer called me back 
and sat me down over there. My wife was along. We're a family 
business. He said, 'I don't want you here. She'll probably say 
something wrong. Get down there and drink coffee; and if you’re 
needed. I’ll call you." He didn’t call us. But, I know it went 
on. There are very skilled manipulations of this thing. Our man 
was no match for the union man. He was outclassed 100$. But, 
the thing was dropped. He got it killed before it came to a vote. 

We had to appear at three different, meetings when you knew 
the cards were stacked against you. My advice to you is the ad¬ 
vice given to me by the man that works completely with union, works 
with all types of union people. He said, "One, don’t think you, 
know your young people. You don't." That was his first statement. 
"Two, do not hire the following majors from colleges, psych, poly 
sci, philosophy." Now, I suppose I'll get killed on that one from 
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lots of my friends. But, this is what he said, "These people are 
out to reorganize the world, and they’re going to reorganize you. 
They don’t like the way the world is running, so let's do it over. 
And, three, watch out for the exceptionally bright student. You 
know, the exceptionally bright student does not want to sit around 
and push a button and start a ride. This bores him. This really 
bugs him after a while; and he’s trying to figure out what to do 
new. ” 


Our ring leaders were two boys and a girl. I canned the two 
boys much too early. In addition to SPIT, you can't do that. I 
did it. So, very luckily in one twist here one of them quit. The 
second one was this very brilliant young man. He's studying to 
be a lawyer. He is in psych; and he wants to have on his record 
before he gets in law school the fact that he organized with his 
own hands a labor union,‘because he wants to become a labor lead¬ 
er. Let me tell you, this guy is going to do it, because he quick¬ 
ly left us, went up to the university; and he organized the food 
service industry in the dorms. He found out where .he made his 
mistakes at Dandilion Park and corrected them and went right back. 

Well, this was our experience of 1974. And, it was. a dandy. 

We won it. But, it’s an experience that I wouldn't like to go 
through too many times. If they had had a good strong union be¬ 
hind them, they would have beaten us definitely, because they would 
know much more how to handle it. That was our winning point on 
the situation. But, again I say that it wasn’t the kids--they did 
not want any more money. And, this made them a hero in the eyes 
of the people that talked to us from the state level of trying to 
organize. They had two or three things they thought they wanted 
that didn't amount to anything. But, really, you know what they 
really wanted. Thank you. 

CHMN. POTTER: Thank you, gentlemen. You’ve heard all the presen¬ 
tations. Are there any questions at this time? 

MR. CHARLES WOOD: I’d like to ask John, where you give out books 
and tickets to employees of other attractions, how many tickets 
for the other attractions were in this book of tickets? 

MR. JOHN DIXON: There are 35 attractions in the Dells. And, for 
various reasons all of them do not participate. • There are about 
25 that participated in this program. This was free admission to 
that attraction. They must have the representative of that at¬ 
traction initial the book that they bring with them. This is then 
turned in for a drawing at the end of the period which was about 
the middle of July. 

MR. CHARLES WOOD: There was only one admission ticket? 

MR. JOHN DIXON: Right, for the one employee. 

MR. CHARLES WOOD: We used to give five passes to each employee to 

attractions that we had; and it ended up the single young¬ 
sters living in our area were in the parking lot selling them to 
our customers at discounts. 

One other question, if I may, please. How much of a bonus 
did you give, John, if they stayed that other week or two? 

MR. JOHN DIXON: Our bonus varies from $50 to $200, depending on 

how well they perform. It’s a subjective judgment by the super¬ 
visory personnel. 
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A VOICE: Irv, I ! d like to ask Mr. Master^on what were the things 
they were looking for? 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: Longevity, they wanted to assure that they 
could come back in future years. That was the big point that they 
did, and more breaks. 

I want to tack on one other thing on the bonus thing that I 
omitted here when I gave my little talk.- Last year we had been 
able to book large industries, three of them on three Sundays af¬ 
ter Labor Day. They were big enough to buy the park, and exclude 
everyone else. So, this gave us a problem of how did we get the 
people back. The year before when we ran a couple, we paid time 
and a half to get the kids to come back from college. But, it 
wasn’t too successful. So, we got an idea and called it*the big 
buck award and signed it up and talked it up ahead of time 'that 
if they would come back and work the three weekends, six days, that 
at the end of the working time we'd give each of them a crisp new 
$50 bill. Now, this thing appealed to them a lot more than the 
time and a half, which would be the same money, about. And, we 
had almost 100$, except those who went a great distance to school. 
But, it worked very, very successfully. The $50, when they're 
starting to school, probably the big buck made a big party. I do 
not know. But, it worked. 

MR. DOUG BOUCHARD: John, you and I are in a similar situation. 

What do you do about accommodations for your employees? Do you 
provide any? And, if so, what are the costs to the employee for 
the accommodations? And, what is the general cost for accommodar 
tions for employees in your area? 

MR. JOHN DIXON: Fort Dells does not provide accommodations for 
any of its employees. It's becoming a very severe problem in Wis¬ 
consin Dells, because we have, as I mentioned, about 1,500 students 
that come into the area in a town of 2,500. And, the city is clamp¬ 
ing down on the. quality. Some of our allied businesses do provide 
accommodations. I would guess that for a fellow the average week¬ 
ly rent is $12 per person, and for a girl $15. This is not food 
privileges. This is just a place to sleep and take a shower and 
change clothes. 

A VOICE: Some of you gentlemen in the panel have mentioned about 
bonuses. Could any of you elaborate on other benefits like parti.es 
and so forth? 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: I didn't mention that aspect of it a while 
ago but we at Idlewild are probably in the same situation as most 
everybody. We have a performance bonus that's payable at the end 
of the season, if they last throughout the season, or if they have 
proved to us that they have to return to college at a certain time 
and we agree upon it at the end of the season. Usually, it depends 
on the job classification. It can range anywhere from 50^ to $1 
to $5 a day, based upon the number of days they stay with us, hope¬ 
fully through the end of the season. 

We do provide the softball games and feed the employees. We 
have taken them to baseball games in Pittsburgh. We used to have • 
an employees' party. We have gotten away from that, mainly because 
it would have to be at the end of the season; and there again, 
quite a few of our employees had already left, so you'd be giving 
a party for somebody who had been with you for about two weeks. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: I have one thought. If the student has to 
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go back or has to leave early and cannot complete the agreement 
we have--the signed agreement to go through Labor Day--they can 
have a person that is acceptable to us fill in their place, their 
work schedule. Then they get the bonus. And, we have suggested, 
and our personnel people have done a good job of suggesting this 
--we have a lot of parents come in and finish things for the kids. 
And, we find it ! s excellent public relations. We have fathers 
that work odd shifts downtown come in and take a ride shift for 
the son; or we've got mothers in the popcorn stands and different 
stands and food operations all over the place. 

MR. JOHN DIXON: A different twist to the bonus was presented at 
a round-table discussion the other morning. A New Jersey Park pays 
the bonus directly to the college as a tuition payment or fee 'P^y - 
ment, if this is the desire of the individual. If they're a non¬ 
student, they have the option of taking it as a cash bonus. It 
has quite a bit of an impact. 

My personal feeling on bonuses is at the. end of the summer 
they've made about the amount of money that they anticipated; they 
are tired; and it's not enough money to make them stay, if they 
were not going to stay. You're rewarding a person who would have 
been there without it anyway. So, I don't think the bonus makes 
a difference. 
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MR. C. S. MACDONALD: The gimmick that we were thinking of using, 
and we may eventually, was coming up with a bonus scholarship plan, 
using the same type situation. They would have to stay with us 
through the season. And, the bonus to four or five of them would 
be scholarship money for their schooling. The only thing we were 
not able to ascertain was how we could decide who would get the 
scholarships. 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: We don't use a bonus system at Worlds of Fun. 
We're not really convinced that the bonus will actually do what 
it's intended to do and that is to keep the ambassador for a long¬ 
er length of time. 

We had a pretty active recreation program this last summer. 

We too had softball. We had about 250 kids involved, both boys 
and girls. And, each department had at least one team. Some of 
the larger departments had two teams. Management had a team. Won 
the championship, as a matter of fact. The kids were pretty up¬ 
set about that. They said, "Well, come back next year and see if 
you can do it again." But, we had such things as trips. We took 
our kids to Six Flags Over Mid-America, Silver Dollar City. And, 
we had a tennis tournament. And, at least once a month we had a 
party with a good band for them and food and would open up a couple 
of the rides. We also had a major entertainer. We had Ray Stevens 
do a special concert for the kids after he was at the park and did 
a concert. It was very, very well received by the ambassadors; 
and we hope to do that again next year. 

And, we've got some other things planned for next year; but 
we had a pretty active recreation program. And, we have a lot of 
involvement. And, it went over real well with the kids. 

CHMN. POTTER: At Riverside we tried a bonus system much like the 
ones discussed here and realized that it didn't work. The kids 
didn't stay, didn't care about the bonus that they were going to 
get. Some of the bonuses reached to about $100; and that didn't 
matter to them at all. 
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We found that--we had two parties this year, one in July and 
one about four days toward the end of our season with a rock band 
and free beer and wine for the employees.' And, the free beer and 
wine to the employees tempted them a little bit more than the $100. 

MR. BILL ZIMMERMAN: There is a legal question about bonuses. If 
the bonus is earned by the day, you check in your state law, be¬ 
cause it's money earned; and you can’t deprive them of that bonus 
if they leave one day ahead of time. If they worked 99 days and 
they have to work the 100th day, there is a legal question there. 

MR. HARRY BATT, JR. : All of you gentlemen up there seem to have 
forgotten to tell us all about what kind of base wages you pay. 

MR. JOHN DIXON: The State of Wisconsin just put in a minimum wage 
as of the 1st of July of $2 an hour, as of January 1st it will go 
to $2.10. There is no minimum wage for the male employee over 18. 
Eighteen and under is $1.60. We get into trouble with sex dis¬ 
crimination if we don’t pay the men the same thing we pay the 
ladies. So, as of 1 July our entire wages were skewed up from 
$ 1 . 85 , because our senior employees were making about $ 2.05 an 
hour. So when you bring the base of the first year employee to 
that, then that raises everybody else. 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: At Worlds of Fun we had $1.70 base, and rehires 
were $ 1 . 80 . 

CHMN. POTTER: At Riverside our base this year was $2.10 an hour; 
and Massachusetts has raised its minimum wage effective January 
to $2.30 an hour. So, our base rate next year will be $2.30 an 
hour. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: We stay about a dime or a little more over 
the Dells’ rate. This is what we were last year, and we're prob¬ 
ably going to do about the same next year. 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: We basically don’t have any hourly employees. 
Most of our employees are paid by the day. We do have one divi¬ 
sion that is paid hourly and they were paid $2 an hour. The daily 
rates vary from $12 on up, depending on job classifications. 

MR. THOMAS SPACEMAN: I'd like to direct this to Mr. Masterson. 
First, I want to give you a little brief. We had an organizer for 
the clerk’s union come in and pass out his cards. And, the only 
thing that saved us was in ’74 we had enough foreign students work¬ 
ing. So, I think he took a look around and threw up his hands. 

But, I want to ask Mr. Masterson if your attorney said any¬ 
thing about what’s the. chance if they move in on you of getting 
an attorney and just getting them to strain this thing out. It 
would seem to me that it might die come Labor Day, if we played 
it right. Because, it’s a short season anyway. And, your help 
turns over 50$. It couldn’t be worthwhile, I would think, from 
a professional organizer’s point of view. I just wondered what 
your comments were on that. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: Yes, Tom, that’s exactly right. The amounts 
they could make from organizing an organization like ours or yours 
or any of our seasonal employees is difficult, because they could 
not get union fees for the rest of the year. But, the union was 
hungry for members. And, they had a quota that they had to raise t 
from their international office. And, they would take anybody. 
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Just about the same as we do. in August. You know, you 1 11 take any¬ 
body. 

You can string it out. But, they know that too. The man 
that’s doing this organizing, he’s been in this a time or two. 

And, he will go to his friend that is doing the intermediary work 
between us and say, ”Hey, hey, they’re giving us this. They’re de¬ 
laying us. We want to do it tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock.” And, 
do you know what time the meeting will be? Tomorrow at 9- 

A VOICE: I want to ask Mr. Masterson, I believe, this is about 

strikes and unions. As far as drawing it out, even if it’s dead 

one year, it might come back the next year with somebody to org¬ 
anize in the beginning. So, it could be employment treatment or 
anything else. I wnat to know what you learned from your encoun¬ 
ter, because there could be sentiment, because young people -- 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: I don’t know what to tell you, except we 
try to watch as close as we can. I agree 100$. Milwaukee is a 
strong union organized town, exceptionally strong. And, I would 
say that 60 $ to 70 $ of the students come from a strong union house¬ 
hold. So, yes, it can come back. It didn’t come back last year, 

however; and so we have one year under our belt. But, the lawyer 

told us that it can come any time; and they can start the same 
negotiation again after being dropped once. 

A VOICE: Have you organized any programs to improve your employees 
--you know, the area to make it a more pleasant atmosphere? 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: We did nothing different than we did before. 
In fact, I would say that we were exceptionally fair with our em¬ 
ployees and our kids. And, this was not the point. If you do a 
little research into unions you will find that the great strikes 
and the great organizing does not happen when the person is excep¬ 
tionally downtrodden and depressed. It’s when he gets quite a bit. 
Then, he comes and organizes to get more. 

MR. JAMES SEARNS: This is a question for Mr. Newberry. When the 
park is open seven days a week, how do you schedule your softball 
league? 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: We schedule our softball league Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evening. And, we can play four teams each evening. 

MR. HARVEY HOFFMAN: We hire most of our people as entertainers. 

In other words, a lot of what goes on are live shows. And, when 
these people aren’t doing live shows, oftentimes they have other 
duties that keep them busy. Now, these are talented people; and 
^ey are hard to replace, because you can't just walk up the street 
and hire somebody who can sing and dance or do magic tricks. I’m 
wondering what is the pay scale that other people use for enter¬ 
tainers, and are there any additional benefits that entertainers 
get in other parks? 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: I believe our live show personnel, entertainers 
are $3.05 an hour. As far as extra benefits, they do derive the 
same benefits in terms of parties and other recreational activities 
as the other ambassadors. They do get a bonus. There is a bonus 
keyed in there. They are the only people that do get a bonus. 

MR. JOHN DIXON: At Fort Dells most of our employees are enter¬ 
tainers also. We have our bad guys who take part in our holdup 
and our marshalls who are the good guys. We nave singers. Ana, 




we have performance contracts with each of our entertainers in 
addition to his hourly wage. And* as far as special treatment, 
our most famous character is Black Bart; he f s the bad guy. He f s 
in charge of restrooms and the storekeeper as well as being a bad 
guy. He plays Santa Claus at Christmas time. 

A VOICE: Do you have any sort of general policies regarding rais¬ 
es, such as people returning getting automatic raises at the beg¬ 
inning of the season or a mid-season raise to help boost morale 
or something like this? 

CHMN. POTTER: At the rate that the minimum wage has been increas¬ 
ing, they get a raise every year that they come back. 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: Our rehired ambassadors get a dime raise over 
the base rate. 

MR. JOHN DIXON: Ours depends on the individual concerned. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: Our rehireds get a dime. But, if a young 
person is doing an exceptionally good job, then their supervisor 
recommends a raise; and we give it to them. 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: We also are faced with the situation where 
each year things go up. So, there is that more-or-less automatic 
type of thing at the beginning of the season if they return. If 
there is to be a raise, it's usually done by means of changing job 
classifications, move up in the department, stand head or whatever. 

A VOICE: Another union question. We hire 16, 17, 18 year olds. 

Is there any age consideration in this? Will they organize 16 
year olds? It's a whole new thought to me. I just wondered. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: Yes. 

A VOICE: May I ask a question to the panel in regards to distri¬ 
bution of ride tickets, booth tickets and also discounts on a food 
cafeteria type operation. 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: We automatically give two complimentary books 
of ride tickets to our employees with every paycheck. They are 
entitled to purchase reduced rate refreshment tickets which they 
must use themselves. They can’t haad their reduced rate to their 
family. They can the ride tickets. They are also able to purchase 
for the cafeteria a buck meal ticket, which means they will pay a 
dollar for a meal instead of $2.50 or $2.25. 

A VOICE: I got in here late. In Ohio the law says you cannot 
operate a major ride under 18 years of age. If there's a motor 
on it, you cannot employ anybody under 18. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: And, Wisconsin may be a little tougher. 

You can’t touch a ride. You can't touch a lathe. You can’t touch 
any machinery, anything that could possibly hurt you in any way 
until you’re 18. But, you can work from 16 on in the food service. 

A VOICE: And, you’re liable for triple damage, if you employ some¬ 
body under 18 years of age. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: Yes, that's very true. And, I'll go on 
with the ticket thing. We work POP. We give four a month to every 
employee. And, we have two family nights a year. Early in the 
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spring before thq park gets going real good we take a Friday night 
and have a family night and invite all of the families, the em¬ 
ployees 1 families. And, you’re liberal with the tickets, you know. 
If they come in and ask for 50, you know they don't have 50. But, 
if they want some for a grandchild or something, an older person, 
you let them have it. And, it's very interesting. They’ll come 
and have a real good time. And, we’ll bring two or three thousand. 
They’ll come in and make it a good evening for you. Actually, you 
don't lose a cent on it, because they .come and have a good time, 
and they eat and drink. 

MR. JOHN DIXON: An interesting experience on the discount with 
our food service. * Three years ago the food service was leased out, 
and they refused to give the employees any discount. After* two 
years of animosity between the employees and the food service, we 
now have a 20$ discount with our food service. 

CHMN. POTTER: At Riverside we have an employees’ cafeteria where 
the employee can go and get cold-cut sandwiches and soda. In an 
employees' area we have a soda machine that the individual can buy 
a can of soda at what it costs the company. And, each month the 
employees can bring their immediate family to Riverside as a guest. 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: At Worlds of Fun we have a food service where 
they can purchase food at cost plus 10$. The ambassadors are al¬ 
lowed to bring their families once each year after 50 days of em¬ 
ployment. And, their I.D. card allows them to come into the park 
any time they are not working and ride the rides. 

A VOICE: Early in the conversation one of you gentlemen mentioned 
that your employees have to sign something when you employ them in 
the beginning of the season. Do you do this with the employees 
under 18 years of age as well as the ones over? 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: Yes, we recognize there’s nothing legal in the 
signature. It’s just something that you can use to perhaps bar¬ 
gain a bit with the individual. You can haul out the letter of 
intent or whatever indicating that they have agreed to work through 
such and such a date. We recognize the fact, you know, if they 
want to split, they can split. There's nothing we can do about 
it just because he signed the statement. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: I think I mentioned the same thing. How¬ 
ever, we send them home and have the parents co-sign them; so the 
parent knows what’s going on and what’s expected of the youngster 
and what the youngster can expect to do. 

MR. THOMAS SPACKMAN: I've got a little different question. By 
the first of July or so all of our people know each other; and we 
have a tremendous problem with giving things away. The food stand 
operators feed the ride operators; and the ride operators ride the 
food stand operators and vice versa. Do any of you on the panel 
have any suggestions as to this problem? 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: We just went through a revising situation 
with that very problem. In '74 it was rampant; in '75 it was al¬ 
most nonexistent. It’s almost impossible to keep the food stand 
operator from taking a handful of popcorn or a soft drink. That 
you can live with. But, when they hand them out over the counter 
to, as you mentioned, the ride operators and everyone else, your 
patrons start to get a little shook up as well as your pocket book. 
So, our employees must use their employee refreshment ticket. They 
must purchase their items from in front of the counter. 
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A VOICE: Let's get back to the tickets. We distribute tickets. 

Do you have any occurrence where your employees are selling tickets 
outside at reduced prices? 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: We've found that with complimentary ride 
tickets, with refreshment tickets only an employee can use them; 
and they must wear their name tags. 

A VOICE: I'm talking about rides. 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: Yes, rides are almost impossible to stop. 

A VOICE: Any of you gentlemen have problems with trying to get 
your employees to set up rules that no smoking or eating are per¬ 
mitted while operating rides? Is there anything in the legal law 
against that? We've had them come back to us and say, "You can't 
tell us what to do; no smoking, no eating. " Tell me something 
about that, please. 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: I’m not a lawyer, but I'm not aware of anything 
from a legal point of view where the employee can force you to al¬ 
low them to eat or drink on the ride. We have rules and regula¬ 
tions in our park that stipulate that this cannot be done. There 
are break areas or the cafeterias where they do this. They're also 
not supposed to buy items from gift shops or this type of place 
while in uniform. It's part of the image that we try to project 
that goes along with grooming standards and this type of thing. 

It's outlined in their handbook. This is something they’re not 
supposed to do. And, I've found that they're pretty good about 
that. They won't blatantly break that rule. 

MR. JOHN DIXON: Of course, we're a much smaller operation. But, 
we don't have as many rigid rules as most parks do. I find that 
the minute you put a fine line down there that you will be chal¬ 
lenged. And, we try to handle each individual situation. Like 
in dress code, hair styles, I began to realize that I'm the one 
that's out of place with the short hair. The long hair is in, and 
my kind of hair is out. So, we're flexible. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: We're about the same way. We have rules 
about the length of the hair and so forth, and I think the hair 
is longer. There's no doubt about it. This is the haiiy generation. 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: That's probably our biggest bugaboo--dress 
code. We do have dress codes. W e do have rules and regulations 
that are written up and published in handbooks. Also, as far as 
hair is concerned, you either conform or you don't have a job. 

It’s put to them that bluntly in orientation. You have a picture 
by the personnel office that shows just how long your hair can be, 
and that’s it. I don’t agree with the handling of individual sit¬ 
uations. Once you make a rule and you make an exception, you might 
as well throw the rule out. And, what's good for one person who 
might look good in fairly long hair; the next person may not. And 
once you've let one long, you've got to let them all long. So, we 
keep a very strict dress code. And, the lastjear or so it really 
hasn't been that bad. Once that it was explained to the students 
especially that this was to portray an image, we didn't have a 
big problem with it. 

CHMN. POTTER: At Riverside we brought a barber into the park-- 
to give everybody a haircut. He comes in once a week for about 
three hours and does about 20 haircuts. The employee pays part 
of the price and the park pays part of the price. 
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A VOICE: Prom the legal point of view, as long as your conditions 
to employment are precedent to hiring, you have no problem. If, 
in fact, you hire someone without that knowledge and then employ 
the rule, you have difficulty. That's the case of the school 
teacher whom you hire with short hair; and in the middle of the 
semester he grows it long; then you tell him to cut it. If it’s 
a condition precedent, you have no problem. So, published hand¬ 
books are very handy. You hand them the rules. You say, "This 
is a condition precedent to your being hired. If you will not com¬ 
ply* you will not be hired." And, it is discriminatory. You can’t 
discrimate because of race, color, creed or sex but you can for 
haircuts or for any other rule of neatness dress code that you have. 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: I disagree with you. If you stipulate that a 
fellow’s hair has to be shorter than a girl’s hair, you’re getting 
into the area of sex discrimination, because we've gone through 
that. And, it is determined to be sex discrimination. We never 
did tell them that it had to be shorter than a woman’s. We showed 
them a picture like Scott does and said, "That's what it’s got to 
look like; and we’ll do that too." 

CHMN. POTTER: Yes, but did you show them a picture with a girl 
with that sort of hair? 


A VOICE: No, but the Massachusetts Labor Board backed us up. They 
went to the state and said,"That’s discriminatory." And, the ra¬ 
ther conservative labor board said, "That’s right; but you can’t 
have long hair." 


A VOICE: Opryland and Disney World went to court and won on that 
same basis. If the condition is precedent, if they know before. 


MR. C. S. MACDONALD: The only thing we do with our employees, 
what they have to sign is on the bottom of the application that 
they will comply with the dress code and regulations of employment. 
And, they are told when they are interviewed if they don’t care 
to sign it, if th^r don’t care to have their hair cut, "Thank you 
very kindly. We hope to see you when you change your mind." 


MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: I’ve got one question—one remark on this. 
Last year, yes, we could do it. We had lots of people in our 
area. We were in a recession. There were all kinds of people 
that you could pick out. But, if we ever get back, a factory will 
take a youngster, a college student, for instance; and for a sum¬ 
mer deal he’ll get $4.50 or $5 an hour in the shop. And, if road 
construction goes back to what it was three years ago, all of the 
boys, every one of the boys will be out working on the highway 
construction or building a building as a laborer type thing. So, 
the state of the economy will dictate to some extent how long their 
hair will be. 


A VOICE: I’m from Adventure Land in Addison, Illinois and just 
last year we were called in on this situation. I’m glad to say 
it was the previous management that did this. But, a fellow came 
in and interviewed with his -hat on, if you can imagine that; and 
the next day he came back to work; and he had real long hair. Nev¬ 
ertheless, they made us take the picture out of the handbook. I’m 
glad to hear the rules are changing. But, someone mentioned here 
that as long as you have a picture, you're safe. We were told one 
thing, among other things, that we had to take the neatness picture 
out of our handbook. 

A VOICE: What do you do about personal relief for your ride oper- 
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ators? 


MR. ROD NEWBERRY: We have restrooms for them. Seriously, they’re 
scheduled 15 minute breaks for each shift plus their lunch break. 

If there are any complications or problems, there are regular people 
who will relieve them on a required basis. 

A VOICE: The reason I say that is that we have ore extra hand for 
every five lines; and he would do the relieving. 

MR. JOHN DIXON: We have a 15 minute break before the lunch break. 

A VOICE: I was wanting to ask about uniforms. Do you make the 
employees purchase the uniforms? Do you buy them back? Or, how 
do you handle the uniform situation? 

MR. JOHN DIXON: All the personnel at Port Dells are in uniform. 

The Port provides the employee with the uniform, two sets. He is 
required to keep them in good presentable condition. And, they 
are turned in at the end of the season. If they are not, then they 
are billed for the uniform that is missing. 

A VOICE: Do they have a deposit on the uniform if it is torn? 

MR. JOHN DIXON: Nothing other than if it is not returned, they 
pay for it. But, if it is returned in no matter what condition, 
they’re all right. 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: We provide uniforms. We give them seven sets. 
We launder them for them. If they are damaged, there is very little 
that can be done. If they don’t turn one in, they are responsible 
for it. 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: We have a very similar system. They're issued 
uniforms free of charge on an exchange basis. Each day they are 
issued a clean uniform. They hand one in and get one back. There 
is no charge for this except in the case that they don’t turn a 
uniform in like at the end of the season or when they terminate 
or whatever; we charge them for it. 

CHMN. POTTER: At Riverside we withhold a deposit from them. It’s 
a deposit that's withheld weekly for five weeks. Then, if the uni¬ 
form is not returned, they don’t receive their money. If it is re¬ 
turned, then they get their deposit in the mail. 

MR. ROBERT PLARR: Does anybody on the panel hire 14 and 15 year 
olds? Do they work out? And, in what job areas? 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: I wish we didn't have to. Once in a great 
while we get into a 15 year old. And, about the only area we use 
them in is the food service department as an extra. And, surpris¬ 
ingly some of the 15 year olds will work a lot harder than a 20 
year old. 

CHMN. POTTER: It's been our experience that if we hire a 15 year 
old or young person, the labor laws are so intricate regarding 
their working time, that it would be a scheduling nightmare to have 
to put them in for three hours and let them go home and get some¬ 
body else to take their place. We try to hire everybody who is 
over 18 who is exempt from any special labor law. 


because of some of the thi 
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regulations and stipulations and limitations of the 15 year old is 
too much to hassle with. 

MR. AL YODER: I want to know if you have any trouble with your 
students wanting to leave on vacation during the summertime with 
their parents and what do you do about it? 

MR. JOHN DIXON: We do not. 

MR. WILLARD MASTERSON: We do. It's very difficult if the pressure 
comes from the home. And, they want to go on vacation. That's 
probably why we put in the bonus, to try to avoid it. We don't 
want them to go. 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: We have a vacation policy that I would dare say 
hasn't worked out to the best. Two weeks--after that, if they're 
gone longer than two weeks, we terminate them. But, it hasn’t 
worked out for the best; and we're taking a look at that for next 
year to see if we can come up with a more equitable plan. 

A VOICE: I'd like to direct the question to one individual, the 
gentleman from Riverside Park. I believe you mentioned that you 
take money out of the employee's check and withhold it for the 
uniforms. Is that correct? Being from Massachusetts myself, are 
you aware that the telephone company has to pay a percentage of 
interest on any deposit of telephone? Have you been confronted 
with having interest being charged for something like that while 
withholding money? 

CHMN. POTTER: No, we haven't. Over a three month period the in¬ 
terest on the amount we withhold would be zero. Banks can keep 
interest on anything -under $10. 

A VOICE: It depends on the percentage. 

A VOICE: What about the rehearsal time for performers? Do you 
pay full wages for this or what? 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: By rehearsal would you mean orientation and 
this type thing? 

A VOICE: I guess that would fit into it also possibly. But, such 
as for performers you go through about at least a week of taking 
up quite a bit of their time in rehearsal for the show. I would 
imagine at Frontier Land, if you're heavy oriented toward enter¬ 
tainment, you do this. 

MR. ROD NEWBERRY: I'm not from Frontier Land. But, I know for 
orientation training and that type of thing for people other than 
performers we do. I would guess that for performers we do. I do 
not really deal that much in the area of performance. Our direc¬ 
tor does his own interviewing and hiring and things of that nature. 
But, I would dare say that we would. 

MR. JOHN DIXON: The majority of our performers are all regular 
employees and are on an hourly wage. They have a performance con¬ 
tract; and on their own they're expected to bring that to the qual¬ 
ity that we ask them. That's part of their performance contract. 

A VOICE: Could you explain the performance contract a little more? 

MR. JOHN DIXON: Well, it depends on how long they've been there. 
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It’s a contract between them as an individual and our corporation 
that they will be paid so much at the end of the year for a cer¬ 
tain number of shows or days or a certain number of hours or what¬ 
ever it may be. And, it varies from $3 a day to $15 a day. 

A VOICE: Do they get the amount for this contract if they leave 
before the season is over? 

MR. JOHN DIXON: They get the amount for each performance. It’s 
on a daily basis. 

CHMN. POTTER: Are there any further questions? If there aren't 
anymore questions, thank you for your time and interest. This 
workshop is now adjourned. 

... The workshop adjourned at 4:30 p.m. ... 
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ENTERTAINMENT WORKSHOP 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1975 

SOUTH BALLROOM 


The Entertainment Workshop convened at 8 p.m., Walter Heeney, 
Amusement Business , Nashville, TN, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN WALTER HEENEY: My name is Walter Heeney. I’m publisher 
of Amusement Business. The first speaker tonight is John Palmer. 
He currently runs the National Speakers Bureau in Lake Forest, IL. 
But, he’s had a very varied background in the entertainment busi¬ 
ness. He is a former band leader and booking agent and has worked 
in all facets of the business. Just recently he's gotten into the 
convention and audio-visual end of it. I think he's got some in¬ 
teresting stories to tell us in terms of how you can use some of 
these aspects by providing entertainment in your park. John. 

"Promoting, Selecting and Creating Your Entertainment" 

by 

John Palmer, National Speakers Bureau, Lake Forest, IL 

MR. JOHN PALMER: Our National Speakers Bureau represents about 60 
of the top business entertainment humor speakers. We usually go 
out and service our speakers, and I've learned quite a few things 
about the speaking business and the tricks, of the speaking business 
and how to work to a large audience. Many times people know a sub¬ 
ject, but they can't deliver it. So, knowing it and not being able 
to.deliver it is like not knowing it at all. Many times a speaker 
thinks, "Well, why should I tell the audience this, because I'm 
sure they know it; they're pros." But, we find that reviewing many 
things that.you probably know might bring a spark, a creative idea 
from one sentence from the speaker to you. 

A couple of areas that we have been involved in with parks' 
and other amusement areas and have proven very successful have been 
using non-name groups where you don’t have a big cost, so you can 
spend a little more money promoting that specific event. Using 
local talents, let’s use an example of the Omaha-Lincoln, Nebraska 
area. There are some excellent musical groups there. We did a 
promotion, and we had a regional rock contest. We had X amount of 
dollars for the promotion and we had a major label that would do 
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one record. That was the grand prize. Plus, we got some of the 
suppliers to come up with some money. We started auditioning rock 
bands. We ended up with about 35 . 

Now, bringing these concerts into your park could be success¬ 
ful in this respect. Every rock band will bring in a lot of girl¬ 
friends and a lot of parents. And, nobody gets a free pass to get 
in, except the participants in the contest. They paid to get in. 
And, we developed everything; and it got to be very, very success¬ 
ful. So, consider using local acts, local rock acts. Have a con¬ 
test, and have-a couple of major prizes. Your major prizes are 
your stimulants to these people. Don’t just give them money, but 
something that’s unique, a personal appearance somewhere, national 
exposure. You can get them on a t.v. show quite easily today, be¬ 
cause t.v. shows are looking for acts, if you know who the talent 
buyer is. Never go directly to the act. Always go to the talent 
buyer of these things. 

Another area to consider is ethnic days. Every town has a 
Polish American group, A German club, etc. And, you can do quite 
well in developing a one or two day ethnic program, dancing, bands, 
music, etc. You can have music festivals, rock concerts, polka 
festivals using local talents. Those are just a few ideas I want 
to throw at you. 

But, now let’s talk about one of the newest forms of enter¬ 
tainment a park can do; and the cost when you advertise it is very, 
very small. Let’s talk about audio-visuals. The people sit home 
watching television today and are exposed to sometimes $100,000 to 
$150,000 worth of talent and production in the one hour show. So, 
if they go out, they want to be entertained. And, producing con¬ 
ventions, we don’t just have a room, turn the lights and have a 
meeting. You’ve got to dress it up. You’ve got to fly banners. 
You've got to stage it. You’ve got to make people enjoy themselves. 
People are used to production. 

Now, some ideas in the AV area are salutes. Consider salut¬ 
ing an area. As an example, we are now working with one organi¬ 
zation out of Peoria, Illinois. We’re doing an audio-visual for 
them saluting the organization, its history and the history of 
that area and the history of the United States. You can get that 
written by, again, suppliers; and many suppliers are very happy 
to give money to something where it’s patriotic. You wave the 
flag, and they get a credit line at the end of an AV presentation. 
We’re doing one for the National League. Next year is their 100th 
anniversary. And, we're taking historical facts that happened in 
the League, and not just going, "This happened in the League; that 
happened in the League." That’s nothing. That’s just PR, and no¬ 
body will b\iy it. But, we're tying it in with history. The first 
National League baseball game was played out east the same day the 
historical event was Custer’s Last Stand. That makes the National 
League mean a little bit more when you apply it to an event such 
as that. 

There are many parks that have been around a while and have 
a fantastic history. You can develop your own audio-visual pre¬ 
sentation. It's not that expensive. I would suggest you consider 
something like that. 

We are working in various areas putting together entertain¬ 
ment packages. Every park has a lot of employees. Have you ever 
considered getting some of these employees into a musical number^ 
a musical group, something of that nature where you can use your 
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in-house people? 

A couple of parks in the Lake of the Ozarks are doing the same 
thing. I'm sure you've heard about Junior Mile Grand Ole Opry Re¬ 
views. That’s another area for you to consider. Now, if you want 
to spend money in buying name talent, you can. But, there's some 
new tricks in union contracts. We were going to have someone here 
from the AP of M. He didn't show up, so I would like to tell you 
a trick to use. I’m an old AP of M man myself, and I used to be 
on the other side of the fence. But, now I'm on another side. So, 

I have learned something. 

When you sign a contract for an AP of M talent, a musical 
group, a band, etc. be sure you put a cancellation clause into your 
contract. Many times an agency will tell a buyer that, yes, you 
could have so and so; we'll §end you a contract; you sign the con¬ 
tract. The minute your name is on the contract you're committed 
for the dates. 

Now, there's an old trick that's not done too much. But, it's 
theory is that you don't get your contract back; and you cannot go 
out and book those dates, because your name is on the contract and 
you're committed. You can make a lot of noise. You can call. You 
can scream. But, your name is on the contract. And, it would take 
a lot of money legally to get out of it. So, if you put a cancel¬ 
lation clause, a time clause on your contract--let's say your con¬ 
tract is issued on November 1st to you; you sign it; but in the 
contract you put in the clause, "Unless this contract is completed 
by the employer and the performer by December 15 th and returned to 
me, so-and-so, this contract is null and void." So, after the 
15 th of December, you are completely clear to go out and look for 
talent for that period. You don't have to sit wondering because 
you signed the contract, "Am I going to get nailed? What if they 
call me three days before the date and say, 'Look, I'm sorry; so- 
and-so is not available; but we've got a good act here for you, 
so-and-so," which is a no-name act. But, by then.you're in such 
a panic you take them. Consider this cancellation clause if you 
do a lot of booking. Get a rubber stamp made. I know of many 
parks, many ballroosm who do this. And, really if it can save you 
one panic in a year, it is really worth it. 

On the selecting of talent, every park, every locale has its 
own situation, its own problems. One park's success cannot be 
another park's success. We used to travel and play shows and play 
at parks. There is a performer I don't know how many of you know; 
but I know him well; so I hope you can relate to this story. A 
gentleman by the name of A1 Morgan was very big a few years ago. 

He used to play piano, a great show. A1 Morgan was a smash in two 
cities in America, Pittsburgh and Chicago. You couldn't give him 
away anywhere else. Nobody knew what a freaky thing this was. 

So, some operators figure* well, if Morgan is so good at these 
parks, we're going to play him in our parks. So, he went out and 
did about.two months of parks and bombed in every one, because he 
was only hot in certain areas. 

It's very important to read the trades to see who's hot and 
who isn't. But, there are some specific areas, some specific in¬ 
terests. I remember when Bobby Vinton first started as a band 
leader. He used to work the Steel Pier, and he was quite success¬ 
ful as a band leader. All of a sudden he just dropped his band 
and started singing. And, if you're familiar with Bob, his career 
held up for a while; then it took a complete nose dive. And, 
through some smart management they came up on the idea of let's 
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start selling his ethnic background. Today, Bobby Vinton, as you 
know, is a $10,000 to $15,000 a night performer. He does concerts. 
Three years ago Bobby Vinton was working for $2,500 a week. 

Considering all these various elements in booking the right 
talents, selecting your talent is very, very important; and if you 
don’t do it properly and consider all of the angles, you can hang 
yourself and lose a lot of money. 

We were doing a tour with Andy Williams. He was very hot. 

He had the Sunday night t.v. show. And, we were doing well all 
over until we came to a place called The Corn Palace in Mitchell, 
South Dakota. Everybody expected that this was going to be an¬ 
other great engagement, because Lawrence Welk was there before; 
and Welk did capacity business for, I think it was 16 shows in 
seven days. Andy Williams did about 35$ for a week, 35$ of capa¬ 
city. But, Andy Williams was a big name. But, up in the Mitchell, 
South Dakota area Andy Williams did not mean anything. So, in 
selecting your talent, you must consider your- area, what’s hot, 
what isn’t hot, what’s your ethnic mix, who comes to the park, etc. 

This afternoon I talked to a gentleman from Allentown, Penn¬ 
sylvania. He's doing something I hope more parks will do. He’s 
going out and soliciting industrial work. He's also doing some¬ 
thing with AV that not many parks are doing. You know, one pic¬ 
ture is worth a thousand words. It could be worth 5*000 words. 

If you’re out soliciting local business, put a couple of your good 
pictures on slides. You can do a complete story of your park. 

Bring in a slide projector, 15 or 20 slides and talk to the people 
and show them; and you can romanticize your park. I have seen 
many people get contracts on the first interview, because you grab 
the people; and they see what a beautiful facility you have. Your 
words don’t say it, but your pictures can. 

There are many other areas that can be covered. I would like 
my cohort here to discuss his areas. Then, if you have any ques¬ 
tions in visuals, the selecting of talent, I would be very happy 
to tell you what I know about it. Please, consider audio-visuals. 
This is an area that many parks are going to get into. Tn fact, 
there are some parks that are now building specific buildings for 
audio-visual shows. Next year with the bi-centennial naturally 
you’ve got yourself a great theme. Later on you could go into 
other areas. You could go into the area of industry. Industry 
will underwrite you. In Peoria, Illinois, industry is underwriting 
a big promotion on the great things that are being built for the 
World-Market coming out of Peoria, and that's going to be used at 
the Peoria Pair for a ten day run in July. 

Slides are very cheap to make. And, the difference between 
slides and talent--slides don’t talk back to you like talent does. 
Thank you. 

CHMN. HEENEY: Dennis Condon, who's entertainment manager of Magic 
Mountain the past three years, also has a varied background. He 
worked previously for Disney on Parade. Dennis is going to tell 
us about Magic Mountain's use of discotheques and some of the other 
things they do there to draw crowds out of the greater L. A. area. 

”0ur Discotheque Program" 

by 

Dennis Condon, Magic Mountain, Valencia, CA 
MR. DENNIS CONDON: Thank you, Walter. I'd like to comment briefly 
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about some of the things John said; and I think it related speci¬ 
fically to my subject matter of doing a discotheque in an amuse¬ 
ment park and especially in the Los Angeles market. And, I’m sure 
it would relate to other markets as well. 

You have to find things that you can hop onto that are hot 
and current and exploit to their fullest extent. And, he mentioned 
ethnic promotions and themed promotions. We do a lot of those and 
try to keep an eye on things that are going on so we can find a 
way to get a new impact with something that might have a contem¬ 
porary appeal. 

I T ve been watching the disco area of entertainment for a long 
time, particularly in the Billboard — Cashbox areas to find out 
what’s going on. Discos were a trend I think in the ’60’s. And 
disco, to explain as a simple term, is the playing of records for 
dancing. And, right now it's become a fad. It's become a very 
trendy thing to do. So, we were watching those areas very closely 
and wanted to find out what impact discos would have at Magic Moun¬ 
tain. And, in watching that area very closely, we found there were 
a lot of discos in the Los Angeles area that were becoming very, 
very popular; and motels and restaurants were going away from live 
entertainment, mainly because of economics, and getting a disco 
involvement with a very loud sound system and a very psychedelic 
lighting system and just bringing people in for dancing and charg¬ 
ing you a cover charge and a heavy drink tab. I would go down 
there a lot and watch it very closely on site. 

So, we thought we’d try that at Magic Mountain. One of the 
things we do at Magic Mountain is we have the format of celebrity 
entertainment where we do large, big names in a large ampitheatre; 
plus we have a lot of bandstands and entertainment packages that 
we call atmosphere entertainment. We provide a little ahea where 
people can be entertained by different types of groups or formats 
that they can pass by as they go through the park. So, we thought 
we’d get together in an area with a disco presentation. And, we 
got one particular area at the front of the park that we’d never 
had any success in presenting anything yet. We’d tried every¬ 
thing from a single, to a big band tour, to a comic, to a puppet 
show; and there's no way we could draw anybody inside this faci¬ 
lity in the evening. In the afternoons people coming and going 
there would seem to come in to see an animal show. But, at night 
we couldn’t do a thing. So, we thought we’d throw a disco in there. 
It was very cheap; didn't cost a lot of money. And, we could bring 
it in very quickly and take it out if we needed to. 

And, the way we did that--we contracted with a portable disco, 
so we didn't have to go into expending a lot of money on the tech-, 
nology and buying equipment, you know, on a permanent basis. There 
was a girl in Los Angeles that would do discos at some of the par¬ 
ties with record companies. And, she would come out for $200 a 
night and put a show on for as long as you wanted, generally eight 
hours, but we only work for four. So, we brought her in in July 
and added some psychedelic lighting to the facility to see what 
we could do and did a test in early July and another one about a 
week after; and we found that it was a very successful environment 
for dancing. The people seemed to get into the dance environment, 
the psychedelic lights, the whole thing; and it became very popu¬ 
lar. 


We also had another dance facility with live music on the 
other side of the park. And, we were a little concerned that we 
might be taking away from that attendance or some of the people 
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that were over there. But, it didn't seem to happen. Both areas 
seemed, to maintain a good audience. I think it was different types 
of dancing. On one side of the park we had more of an electric 
mood band; and the disco band, R & B type thing. So, we had a 
test that worked. We wanted to try and exploit the disco scene 
at Magic Mountain. The first thought I had, being a little bit 
pushed some times for justification of entertainment when you do 
not have a dollar figure at the gate, was to find a way for the 
disco to provide funds. And, I thought if we could use an adver¬ 
tising approach and solicit someone to give us cash for corporate 
sponsorhsip for the disco; and the first thing I thought would be 
to use it as an advertising technique to create some kind of motif 
for an impression as people went by the facility that had a label 
to it, whether it be a record company or a manufacturer of soft 
drink. And, that impression twice a day or three times a day could 
be generated in terms of advertising philosophy. But, it didn't 
work very well. No one seemed to w r ant to buy in to just hanging 
their signs on the front of the facility to walk back and forth. 

I think it would on the long term. But, on the short period of 
time it didn't work. 

So, we thought we'd have to go another way. The second thought 
we came up with, to use it as a promotional vehicle in terms of 
the format that it was. And, discotheques are now being used to 
break: records for major acts. And, record companies go out and 
support a disco in terms of product and also in terms of promotion 
and in terms of some dollar value items and some giveaways. So, 
we went and felt the first thing we should do was to get a radio 
station to support the facility. It just so happened at that time 
K100 FM in Los Angeles was running a disco program on Sunday night 
from 10 until I think 2 o'clock. We went to them and sought out 
their experience in discos to see if they would be interested in 
co-promoting our disco along with it. And, they were interested 
as long as we would buy a radio schedule on their station. And, 
we had already planned to buy a schedule on their station; and we 
found it was an easier way to justify buying it sooner, to get in¬ 
volved in the disco. So, K100 got involved; and they wanted to 
sponsor the disco. So, we bought a contracted schedule with K100. 

We called our disco Disco 100. We provided two signs, one a light¬ 
ed neon sign and another sign as a backdrop, which gave them re¬ 
cognized exposure. And, our deal was that they would give us pro¬ 
motional spots and bonus spots along with the contracted schedule 
we bought. And, it would give us equity in carrying on Magic 
Mountain's Disco 100 as part of the environment for their disco 
shows on Sunday night. So, we got the radio station involved. 

And, so, the second thing we thought we could do was to go 
to record labels and see if they would provide some funds for some 
kind of promotional interest in the disco. And, we used the radio 
station as an entrance into the record companies. And, discos were 
so hot that they jumped at the chance to get involved. And, I say 
that they jumped at the chance. Putting on celebrity entertainment 
in an amusement park, we all attempt to get record company involve¬ 
ment. But, very seldom do they allocate a lot of funds to promote 
their artists in amusement parks, because generally they're more 
interested in concerts and in-type clubs. So, we've not had a 
good background in getting money from record companies to co-pro- 
mote their artists in our facility. It seems like the disco hit 
some kind of promotional bone in their organization; and they were 
very much ready to get involved. So, we developed the concept 
called the Record Label Week whereby the radio station had the 
ability to sell time to the record label by providing promotional 
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space at our facility; and we would provide a Mg label and call 
it Motown Week; provide moMles and different types of display 
areas where they could set up their product; along with featuring 
their product in the disco program and their product in give-aways 
and dance contests in the disco format. So, what we ended up with 
was co-promotion with the radio station and the record companies 
all providing extra bonus spots and promoting Magic Mountain's 
Disco 100. And, it worked out pretty well and even got to the 
point where the labels were very much interested in bringing out 
the artists to make personal appearances and judge dance contests 
and sign autographs. 

An interesting fact that we found out, the record companies 
were not only interested in supporting Magic Mountain at Disco 100 
on K 100 ; but they also bought schedules on other radio stations. 

So, with a small investment of our disco we were getting promo¬ 
tional spots by record companies throughout the Los Angeles mar¬ 
ket on some of the top stations in town. So, we got a pretty good 
start with the record companies and the radio stations. We thought 
we'd go one step further. 

The radio station was the first to suggest that they .have the 
ability to sell portable Magic Mountain Disco 100 at shopping cen¬ 
ters. And, we put together a package. And, we were all in agree¬ 
ment to doing a promotion outside the park in the shopping centers 
in the area whereby the radio station would sell a program there. 
And, for a guaranteed schedule from the shopping center or the re¬ 
tailer we would provide Disco 100 in their facility on a certain 
day; and we would provide dance contests, record album give-aways, 
bring in the Magic Mountain characters, the wizard and the trolls. 
It worked pretty well. It was pretty loud, and the dance contests 
were fun. So, we had a lot of opportunity to promote in that area. 

So, in general summary as to what went on in the disco, we 
took an area that was not able to produce a lot of attendance in 
terms of an amusement park facility; and we had no idea that it 
would generate any exploitation in terms of promotion; and by get¬ 
ting involved with a temporary trend or a fad, we were able to 
provide at a low cost to us in terms of actual dollars spent a 
very concentrated promotional vehicle in a short period of time. 

In terms of the costs, just for an example, once the testing 
was over we made a long-term six week contract with portable disco; 
and it was costing me $185 a night for the hardware which included 
a jock for programming, the lighting and the sound. Compared to 
that we were paying more for a live band and performance of a trio. 
A trio would cost us $196 a night. And, I got more out of a pack¬ 
age disco environment. So, we found that the thing worked pretty 
well. 


We also got pretty good word of mouth from the other discos. 
We found that people were coming out from the discos in town and 
referring us to them and that sort of thing. Plus, we generated 
a lot of publicity in some of the trades and some of the local 
journals and newspapers in town. And, what it has done for us in 
the last six months of the summer season, it's conditioned us to 
prepare to do the same thing again next year on a larger basis, 

I think, and hopefully getting more involved with better techno¬ 
logy in terms of audio systems and visuals and better promotional 
scheme on a long-term basis. Thank you. 

CHMN. HEENEY: I was wondering, did you have a chance to measure 
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at all the money spent on promotions? Did you ever put any dollar 
tag on them in terms of what your return was? In other words, the 
additional promotion that maybe the record labels did on radio for 
you or the exposures you got, what it would cost you if you had to 
pay for it. 


MR. DENNIS CONDON: Well, it generated radio time that we hadn’t 
planned on at all. The record companies were required to buy a 
minimum of 18 spots on K100 per week just to get involved and push¬ 
ed them generally to at least 24 to per week and hoped that they 
would push to get on other stations as well. As a basic promotion¬ 
al vehicle in terms of dollars, we were getting 18 to 36 spots per 
week on the radio station promoting Magic Mountain in general, be¬ 
cause we could insert other copy besides the disco; or if we had 
a celebrity, we could change the copy there. Plus, when we did 
the shopping centers, we had them buying time on that station. So, 
we almost owned K100 in terms of exposure for over a six weeks 
period, plus other stations as well. 


n 
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CHMN. HEENEY: I’m sure there are some questions on the floor. 


A VOICE: Other than all the promotional values what did you do? 
Was this mostly all in the evenings? Did it increase your late 
night flow into the park? 


MR. DENNIS CONDON: I think it did. It’s hard to measure that, 
because we didn’t poll anything at the facility. We didn’t take 
any kinds of research studies to see what came in. The facility 
maintained a very attractive attendance throughout the entire per¬ 
iod. And, we always had a good crowd there, larger than we had 
ever had before. The. dance floor was always full. People were 
always involved. So, it seemed to have equity in terms of just a 
performance environment without the extended promotional value. 

And, we value that pretty highly. 

A VOICE: What type area was it? Was it an outdoor area? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: Semi-enclosed, it had a roof over the top, a 
circular facility. We’ve used it for every conceivable type of 
entertainment. It had some success in the afternoons; but the eve¬ 
nings, it just died. 

A VOICE: What hours of the night did you operate? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: Till midnight. 

CHMN. HEENEY: Did you have a reduced gate, special price for the 
disco thing along with the evening business program? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: In the evening we had a lot of things happen¬ 
ing besides the disco, one of which would be the celebrity show. 

We were doing two big shows in the theatre at 8 and IQ, dancing 
on the other side of'the park with a band. It was just part of 
the entertainment package for the evening. It provided an alter¬ 
native, I think, to a lot of people who came out for dancing. We 
promoted a lot of dancing for the local people to get involved 
with. It’s a place where boy meets girl and has a good time. This 
provided another area where they could get into a different type 
of amusement and something that was very current also. 

CHMN. HEENEY: I was wondering, did you have any crowd control 
problems with the disco? 
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MR. DENNIS CONDON: No, we were fortunate. The facility allowed 
us* when it got to capacity, no one else could get in; so the crowd 
controls were minimal in terms of once it got to capacity, once the 
dance floor was full and once the standing area around was full, 
there was no way you could get in there. So, there was generally 
not a lot Of crowd problems. 

A VOICE: What was the capacity? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: The dance floor was about 350 and standing room 
for about 300. 

MR. LARRY BLUNDRED: Was the disco the only place you were serving 
beverages? 

CHMN. HEENEY: Were you serving alcoholic beverages in the disco? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: No, we weren't. We were going to try that 
scheme to use- as another promotional advantage for the people that 
went to discos. There aren’t too many in town where you can get 
in if you’re under 18. I think a lot of the teen market that we 
were very heavy in enjoyed the fact that they could experience the 
disco at their age, 12 to 16, where they couldn't in the Los Ange¬ 
les area or any other discos in town. We never did it. 

A VOICE: I have two questions. Do you think you're going to in¬ 
stitute it next year? And, the second question is — 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: We're watching the disco‘ scene very carefully. 
We've allocated some funds to build a better facility. I don't 
think we'll implement any of the finalized activities until late 
in the spring. If the fad fizzles out, X don't want to be stuck 
with a facility with a lot of equipment I can't use, although most 
of the equipment is adaptable to other performance areas. So, we 
are waiting till probably March or April; and we'll blitz in about 
hopefully a 30 day period and get something substantial in terms 
of disco format. We'll promote a promotional aspect of it ahead 
of that to implement it at the same time hopfeully. 

A-VOICE: Are there any security problems? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: I don't see any over there myself. I’m an ad¬ 
vocate of a free-flowing dance environment where you don't have a 
lot of security around. Sometimes you can^get some pushy people 
or people who take over the dance floor. if the disco is located 
in a certain area, you might have. I’m not sure. 

A VOICE: That raises an interesting point. Do you have any fights 
or anything, you know, problems? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: Not at the disco that I know of. We didn't 
have any security around it whatsoever, just the people who operate 
the facility. People seem to get along with each other fairly well. 
At times the audience mix would be a high black participation, and 
that was no problem whatsoever. 

A VOICE: Have you ever tried the disco as a solo, in other words, 
as solo promotion during your testing? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: We had put together a disco as a solo concert 
where we would try to do that sort of thing by having two or three 
large disco acts at' the theatre along with dancing outside the dis¬ 
co facility. We were trying to get the guy who did "The Hustle," 
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I think Don McCoy and the Sunshine Band. I think Richard Nader is 
concert in New Y 0 rk. I think to do a disco concert 
you need a facility where you can do dancing. In Los Angeles they 
have done the Average White Band; they've done KC and the Sunshine 
Band m the Stadium where they can allow dancing and drinking and 
that sort of thing. r 


A VOICE: For the future what do you plan to do? You say that the 
discotheque may phase out. What do you plan to do? What are you 
going to do for other techniques as far as entertainment is con¬ 
cerned? What do you see as coming out of it? What do you have 
planned in case the discotheque falls through? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: I think you have to realize the discotheque 
is a small,portion of our entertainment package in terms of time 
and effort. It's a very small package. We’re specializing our 
celebrity format for the theatre six nights a week doing big name 
entertainment. If the disco fades out, I think I’ll just adios 
disco. I'll watch for something else to come along. We're always 
going to have dance bands. We’re always going to do entertainment 
packages that are contemporary. Disco is just something that we 
are just jumping on the coattails of a hot item to hopefully, you 
know, squeeze everything we can out of it while it’s here. If it 
lasts, we’ll keep it. If it goes, it's no big loss to me. Some¬ 
thing else will come along. As far as what might come along in 
the future, you know, if I could tell you that, I would be some¬ 
where else. 


A VOICE: I’m familiar with your talent package up there. And, 

I'm curious as to the fact that when you first initiated name tal¬ 
ent, was it an immediate success; or did it take a time to build 
it? 


MR. DENNIS CONDON: Are you talking in terms of a chronological-- 

A VOICE: Right. In other words, the first artist was a big smash. 
Or did it take time to build up a program? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: I wasn't there in '71 to really experience what 
happened that first summer. It was a disasterous summer for the 
park. I think it was a very successful summer for the theatre. 
Nothing worked in the park, so everybody was in the theatre. So, 
to really relate how well entertainment did then, it would be hard 
to say. 

I think we cannot under value at Magic Mountain what celebrity 
entertainment does for our marketing people in that they can do 
publicity and advertising and extend the exposure for Magic Moun¬ 
tain with that celebrity’s name a lot more in our particular area 
than we can with hard steel and rides. So, we use it, I think, a 
certain percentage--and I wouldn’t venture to say what percentage 
that would be--as a promotional vehicle to keep our name in front 
of the people and the need to meet the competition in the area. 

It does draw people in. How much and to what degree is another 
problem, because we don't have an accurate way to poll people at 
the facility itself. My particular feeling is that it’s very suc¬ 
cessful. 

CHMN. HEENEY: Are there any other questions? Does anybody have 
any questions for John Palmer concerning audio-visual usage? 

A VOICE: There seemed to be a big reluctance on the part of every¬ 
body that’s in the AF of M to allow someone who's working talent 
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on a regular basis to originate a contract. Do you know what I'm 
talking about? They always originate the contract; and we get it; 
and we get 18 pages which we cross out and rewrite and send it back; 
and then it gets returned maybe six months later. And, we're going 
to start a push to originate the contract. 

MR. JOHN PALMER: If the act you buy is represented by an office 
or a personal manager, you get the contract directly from them. 

When you say you get the contract from the AP of M-- 

A VOICE: Well, I'm talking about the manager. 

MR. JOHN PALMER-: Now, there are so many tricks. For example, we 
just set Danny Davis and the Nashville Brass for a date in Colorado 
Springs on the 4th of June. Now, I know that he has nothing in 
front or nothing in back. It is an isolated date. And, their 
people told me when we first started talking about it, "Yeah, we'll 
confirm it; but we want a couple of riders in it, some out clauses." 
So, I said, "Send me the contract." Well, they had every out clause 
imaginable. I had no contract. He could get out if he had a bloody 
nose. He could get out of the date if he got a guest appearance. 

He could do that. So, he returned the contract and I said, "I’ll 
only give you an out clause for his own t.v. show or a movie; take 
it or leave it." And, I sweetened the pot just a little bit. And, 

I got a return wire stating that they sent me a new contract. It's 
fighting, because the whole ballgame is the manager is fighting 
for his talent. He wants to get as many dates blocked without com¬ 
mitting them in hopes that something better will come along. And, 
that's the eternal fight that you always play. So, the suggestion 
I made--you get these 18 page contracts, and they've got so many 
small paragraphs and they've got so many outs that you really have 
a wasted piece of paper. But, if you demand to get a contract and 
have just a few out clauses--unless you can get someone to sign a 
contract without an out clause. I'll give you an example. That 
same date with Danny Davis we put the Mills Brothers on it. Now, 
the Mills Brothers get about $7,500 for a club date plus roundtrip 
expenses for six from L.A., plus hotel accommodations. Now, they 
put the standard clause in there. Our client wanted them. So, I 
said, "What if we give you $8,500 without any cancellations and 
your transportation in that. Will you give ma a no-cut, no can¬ 
cellation contract?" And we got it. You've got to go back and 
fight for it, because your office will take the easy way out. 

A VOICE: That's what I'm saying. We've been fighting now for 
four years. We’re tired of fighting. 

MR. JOHN PALMER: It'll never stop, because they're trying to do 
the best they can for their people and you're trying to protect 
yourself. You're really in the middle. 

A VOICE: We've had a lot of dates where we didn't get the contracts 
back until they were already gone. 

MR. JOHN PALMER: Did the act play it? 

A VOICE: We had some that decided the day before they wouldn't 
play it. 

MR. JOHN PALMER: Listen, that's a tragic thing. You hang yourself. 
Try this cancellation clause. Let's say you've got an act booked 
for July 4th; by February 1 you have to have the completed copy or 
the contract is dead. So, now you know, no matter how great the 
act is, if you don't have a signed contract, you don't have it. 
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So, why hang yourself in hope that you’re going to get this great 
act into your park;. It’s better to go with somebody you know you 
are going to have. Now, you can start promoting. The worst thing 
is to advertise without a signed contract. Because if they do call 
you and say, M Hey, we’re sorry; but he’s got a movie or he took 
two weeks in Vegas; or he got another $2,000 down the road,” they 
give you some song and dance, you’ve blown a lot of money on ad¬ 
vertising. 

Now, another trick that you can put in contracts that is star¬ 
ting to catch on is to say, if I spend any money on advertising 
this attraction and for some reason you pull out, you must cover 
X percentage of my costs, which I will itemize and send to you. 

The agent signs a letter of agreement, a letter of intent. This 
is not part of the contract, but a letter of agreement regarding 
the usage of money for advertising. Now, you’ve got him. It might 
be hard to get it from him, but at least you’ve got a legal bind¬ 
ing letter of agreement. And, when he knows his name is on a piece 
of paper that might cost him money, he’s going to get that date 
for you. But, this is a fight. You’re not going to solve it. 

Our company represents a lot of movie stars. I’ll give you 
an example. I called Caesar Romero last week. I said, ’’Caesar, 
a woman's club at Jackson, Michigan wants you for $3,500 plus ex¬ 
penses to come out and speak to them about--” He’s got a lecture 
called ”My Leading Ladies." He talks about his personal experiences 
with his leading ladies. It’s very good for women’s clubs. I 
said, "Caesar, yes or no?" Hem--haw-- "I don’t know. Gee, if I’m 
not working, I'd sure love to do it." I said, "Do you want me to 
send you a contract?" He said, "Yeah, but we've got to put a can¬ 
cellation if I get a movie, if I get a play, if I get a t.v. show, 
or if I'm just physically tired and I want to take a rest. I’ll 
give you two weeks notice." Well, you don’t do this with women’s 
clubs, because they advertise seven or eight months ahead of time 
just like parks. You can't accept some of these actors, because 
they’re all waiting for the big break to come along. And, if they 
are not working, they’d love to take your date. And, that you 
can’t have, because you're going to hang yourself on advertising. 

So, fight all you want. But, you’re going to fight till the 
end of time. 

A VOICE: Well, if everybody in the industry would get together, 
then we could -- 
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MR. JOHN PALMER: Now 3 you're talking. But, it’ll never happen. 

I was with General Arts Corporation when I got out of college many 
years ago. And, the fair people and the park people were going 
to do that. Everybody said, "Two weeks, we sign a contract; and 
if we don't get it back, then there’s no date." That year was a 
terrible year in the fair business and park business, because no 
big acts worked on it. 

So, I hope it works. But, it’s been tried. And, unless it’s 
a 100$ effort and you're willing to lose, it'll never happen, I’m 
sorry to say. 

CHMN. HEENEY: The question had to do with being a block book. 

By block booking perhaps we could negotiate a better contract. 
Colleges, incidentally, have been very successful in this. The 
National Entertainment Conference, which is the NEC, has a block 
booking contract that you can sign with acts. Also, the NEC was 
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the first organization, I think, about two months ago became ef¬ 
fective that literally negotiated the AF of M to a new standard 
performance contract which gives the buyer a certain protection 
that he didn’t have before. 

One other thing, I’m not an attorney; but I have been told 
by agents and personal managers that one of the things that they 
always check out and something that you should always check out 
is what jurisdiction the contract is going to be valid in. For 
example, if it's an interstate contract, and if a dispute arises, 
where is it going to be settled if it goes to court. I understand 
in some jurisdictions it depends upon whoever the last person was 
to sign that contract; that’s the jurisdiction that it would be 
effective in. This is something though that you should really 
check out with your attorney, because you want to have the courts 
on your side. And, block booking is something that can be done. 
And, probably that’s something that this association or members 
within the association could do very effectively, because you not 
only get a price advantage. But, you also get many of the waivers 
lifted, because an artist knows he's going to get seven dates or 
ten dates or 15 dates; he’s not worried about an indecisive date; 
he's not worried about the riding profits which are really expe¬ 
dited for him. 

MR. JOHN PALMER: I’ll give you an example of block booking. Kres- 
kin, you know, the mentalist--Kreskin’s standard honorarium for a 
single engagement is $3*000 plus his expenses. Now, a block book¬ 
ing group of colleges in Texas bought him for ten play dates out 
of 14. They gave him each $2,000 flat. So, he had $20,000 guar¬ 
anteed to him. Now, nothing can come along in those two weeks that 
would be better than that kind of money. So, his manager almost 
flew down with the contract to Texas after he signed it and gave, 
it to them with a dozen roses, because that’s the way to block 
book. And, everybody came out on it. Everybody knew much ahead 
of time that Kreskin would be at this date at this time. 

Now, in the entertainment field consider this. Many of your 
major fairs are now starting to book the big talents. And, you 
can find out who’s coming in. Let's say you’re 60 miles away. 

That might be too close, because they might have a radius contract. 
For those who don’t know what a mileage contract is, a show cannot 
play the day or 13 or 14 days in front or afterwards within 100 
miles of such and such a location. Well, let's say you are 130 
miles away. You find out that a big name group is going to be ap¬ 
pearing, at a fair. You should go to their manager and try to get 
the day in front or the day after, because fairs today pay the top 
dollar for acts because a fair grandstand can play to 20,000 in 
one show. So, that's another way to block book. See what's hap¬ 
pening around you and try to get the talent in front or in back. 
Now, I know, as an example, the Nebraska State Fair had Jimmy Dean 
a few years ago. A couple of smart ballroom operators in Kansas 
and the western part of Nebraska contacted the Jimmy Dean office 
and block booked him and got Jimmy Dean for half of what his fee 
would have been had they bought an isolated date. So, read amuse¬ 
ment magazines and see advanced booking, where they're going to 
be; and maybe you can do a tie-in date. That is also a piece of 
block booking. But, if you can find a couple of people within a 
radius of a couple of hundred miles of you who would feel the same 
way you do about specific talents and go to an agent and say, ’’Here 
are three dates right in a row; the jobs are not bad.” If it's a 
single talent, "if he flies to the first date, we will house him; 
and we will move him from day to day; and at the end of the last 
date, we'll take him to a major airport." There's another angle 
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to getting the manager to agree to a date. Every manager is look¬ 
ing for somebody else to do all of the planning for the date. So, 
if you can help to get all of the mechanics done, you will come 
out a little better. 

One more thing, if you're going to thjs whatever it's called-- 
after hours party, we're trying an effect tonight, which I want 
you to look at; and it can be used in your park in many ways. In¬ 
stead of having talent work in front of a curtain or in front of 
a wall, you can work them in front of rear projection screens. You 
can flash anything you want on these screens, pictures, announce¬ 
ments, anything. We call it a living background for want of a 
better name. Look at this effect and see if you could use this in 
your park or in one of your facilities. It's very inexpensive to 
do, and it's different. It’s something that not too many people 
have seen done. So, it could be a brand new approach to staging 
your entertainment. 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: I want to make two comments. One on cancella¬ 
tion, I generally don't find it does you any good to negotiate a 
cancellation clause, primarily because if the act wants to, it'll 
cancel anyway. We've had that occur many times. The second one, 
about issuing your own contracts, I recommend you don't hesitate 
to issue your own when you want to. I've put together contracts. 
I've gone out' to the act and had them sign them in my own time 
frame when I could. Sometimes you can't. But, don't hesitate to 
try that. You have as much right as the artist to put what you 
want in that contract that he might include himself. 

MR. JOHN PALMER: There's one point which just occurred to me about 
putting things in contracts. Artists feel they’ve been taken if 
they fly in to do your date and all of a sudden you tell them, 
"You've got this interview; you're going, to do that interview; we 
are going to video-tape this; and you're going to be interviewed 
for the local paper." They feel that you're taking advantage of 
their time; and right away you've got an unhappy artist. But, if 
you put a rider with your contract that as part of this one night 
stand or weekend or week's stand at such and such a location the 
artist is expected to appear on five or six local promotional tele¬ 
vision shows, to do five or six or whatever the given number of 
interviews. The act expects it. Now, if you don't get them, the 
act thinks he's got one on you because he only does three t.v. 
shows and he could have done five. When they know in front, it's 
a lot easier to get them to do it and be happy about it. 

Now, there's a place in Chicago called Mill Run. It's a 
theatre in the round. They had a terrible time getting these acts 
to get up at 10 in the morning to get down to various radio shows 
or to get up at 7 to be at one of these 8 a.m. local t.v. shows. 
But, now they've started putting down schedules that we are going 
to expect you to leave at 7 a.m. one morning to do an 8 o’clock 
radio interview show. And, they spell out about a dozen shows they 
were going to get them on. And, there was no problem and no un¬ 
happiness. So, keep that in mind. 

A VOICE: Dennis, how do you measure the overall effectiveness of 
your total entertainment with big names versus the modular kind 
of concept of entertainment, where you have no name entertainment? 
What is your overall reaction? Maybe you don’t measure it. But, 
what's your reaction; and what's your feelings on big name versus 
areas of entertainment with no names which are easier to buy? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: Well, that's a question that everybody keeps 
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asking, if you’re doing name entertainment in the amusement park, 
why spend that kind on the big name? In our particular case we’re 
involved with a mix of entertainment that includes that at this 
point. Hopefully, Magic Mountain may not have to do that ten years 
down the road. Groups of entertaining performers in certain areas 
could suffice with an entertainment mix. To get by we have to do 
both. And, frankly our entertainment budget for little groups 
performing throughout the park is double our celebrity budget. So, 
in a period of a year we’re spending more money in providing en¬ 
tertainment on a smaller basis for the people who walk through the 
park than we are in spending dollars for big name attractions in 
the theatre. And, that will hold true again next year in terms 
of planning. 

I think we 'measure it in terms of attendance and audience 
acceptance to the act that’s playing. You set up a performance 
environment; and you get people to watch it; and they applaud; and 
you have some kind of measuring stick around. In terms of how 
•many went, you can get a pretty good idea. 

We change it often to make sure that we keep a good mix. And, 
we experiment with new things to make sure that we are keeping 
abreast with the times. Celebrity entertainment works very well 
for us. It’s something that we're committed to. We’ve tried to 
go without it at a particular point in time and had to come back. 

My first experience, in '72.we produced a musical comedy re¬ 
vue to the tune of $200,000, sold it up until July 1st and didn't 
draw anybody into the theatre. Also, the attendance in the park 
was going in the other direction, so we went back to name enter¬ 
tainment the week after we closed that revue. And, the attendance 
curve started to go in the other direction. 

Perhaps we could measure specific acts that would really do 
an appreciable drawing at the front gate. One thing all the parks 
are trying to find out, I think, in terms of that dollar expendi¬ 
ture is a formula against attendance when you have a pay-one-price 
park, because you have to allocate certain funds against your total 
attendance and your income against that attendance. That formula 
hasn't been found yet, because the acts, you know, their prices 
vary so drastically; and their draw can vary; and their reported 
draw can vary. If you get a big crowd, no one will say they came 
to see it; or everybody will say they came to see it. It’s a dif¬ 
ficult question to answer; and we haven’t been able to really lock 
into a concrete answer on what's going on. We value both very 
highly. 

A VOICE: I know you can’t qualify that type of measurement; but 
do you see decentralizing a centralized figure, which is a market¬ 
ing kind of concept and going to a decentralized area of operation 
as a marketing aspect, a larger entertainment basis, broader mix 
than one central figure? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: Yes, we keep recommending to upper management 
that we should throw out celebrity entertainment and make a big 
test. But, we're not willing to take that chance at this point. 
Mainly, because everybody feels, not only the management of the 
park, but agencies that consult for the park feel that big name 
entertainment does something. I can never find a reasonably good 
answer that satisfies upper management. Say, "Well, just throw 
it out; and you'll find out.” But, they don’t want to take that 
chance. 
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A VOICE: What agency are you consulting with? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON; I’m talking about advertising agencies. I'm 
talking about market research in terms of what Magic Mountain means 
to the general public and to the market place, not compared with 
just what they are, but how they relate to movies and other attrac¬ 
tions. We have a highly competitive market place. Not only are 
yoti guys down the street, but there are other people in town doing 
entertainment. So, it's dog eat dog; and the sharks come out some¬ 
times . 

A VOICE: I have a question for Mr. Palmer. Have you had any suc¬ 
cess or have you tried putting in a clause in your contract for 
rainy days? 

MR. JOHN PALMER: Yes, many times, when they book tight, they do 
not want to have a day open in case of a rain date. But, sometimes 
you have them in a contract guarantee that they will play if you 
get rained out. Within 30 days they will play a day for you. 
Sometimes it’s very difficult to get a rain date the next day. 

When you’re far away, and you get into a town and it rains, you 
want to get right out and go to the next date. Sometimes they’re 
going to have to charge you a little more money; and if you’re 
willing to pay a little bit more to have that rain date protection 
and it’s worth it to you, you might make a deal with the manage¬ 
ment of the group. But, when you’re open X amount of months, you 
can put a guarantee clause in the contract. So, you have to figure 
all the angles on what you can cancel out on, and protect yourself 
by getting a 30 day return play date or the next day. But, you’re 
going to pay more money for it. 

Now, I don’t know your facility; but as long as you can cover 
your act, your act will work. So, if you have a way to move a 
tarp on fast, your act will work. And, if you've got a pay gate, 
you won’t lose the money because you’le providing the services of 
the act. But, if it’s wide open skies and the act refuses to work, 
you blew it. 

A VOICE: We’re just putting together a musical entertainment. In 
visiting other parks we find that generally speaking the singers 
and dancers are not unionized. The musicians are. My question 
is, we’re assuming we’re going to be unionized in the musicians; 
but we want to work with some high school groups possibly of a 
temporary nature. And, I’m wondering if we're going to have to 
unionize these high school bands. Does anyone have any experience 
on this? 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: As part of your production? 

A VOICE: It will be a separate group, but they’ll be performing 
on the grounds. 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: We use a lot of high school bands; but they 
only do one show a summer. I think the Disney people do a tremen- 
doug thing with high school bands. But, they’ve made a deal with 
both the union and the schools. What area are you from? 

A VOICE: Memphis, Tennessee. 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: It would depend on the strength of the union 
in that area and what kind of deal you would make. In Los Angeles 
we wouldn’t attempt to do a show and use high school musicians on 
a continuous basis. They'll make a deal for it. But, they’ll 
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MR. JOHN PALMER: First, try to get a deal where you will, for 
every three non-union kids, have one union musician, almost on a 
standby basis. And, if you have to go one for one, find a way to 
use those union musicians. These high school bands are getting 
very good. In smaller communities, I know locations in Missouri, 
they're.all non-union; and the union doesn't say anything because 
they're weak. But, if you happen to be in a strong union town-- 

MR. DENNIS CONDON: We had the occasion last Easter to have a gos¬ 
pel music festival using amateur talent. One church had 12 sing¬ 
ers and dancers and seven musicians that backed them up out of 
their church, amateur musicians. Now, we played them seven nights 
in a row one show a night in a theatre after we presented two major 
acts that were members of the union. So, we were in effect adding 
them to a program where we already had a large number of musicians 
working. That's the key. If you give them employment, they'll 
give you some ground to bear, if you will. 

MR. JOHN PALMER: One point, if you can figure a way to use these 
non-union kids on the stage as an integral part of the show and 
then have a small union band in the pit, you might have an angle. 
Now, where I come from, Chicago, you wouldn't get to first base. 
But, you might get to first base in Memphis. 

CHMN. HEENEY: You're all welcome to attend the after hours party 
which starts at 10 p.m. There will be four acts on the show. All 
of them are of the calibre and quality that you could present at 
your park. I know their price ranges go from the very low four 
figures, like $1,500 a night to around $5,000 a night. And, every 
one of the acts that will be presented tonight has appeared in 
amusement parks. So, if you're out looking at talent, I suggest 
you go to the party and by all means enjoy yourself. Thank you. 

... The workshop adjourned at 10 p.m. ... 


SMALLER PARKS AND ATTRACTIONS WORKSHOP i 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1975 I 

TARA BALLROOMS 5, 4 AND 5 

The Smaller Parks and Attractions Workshop convened at 8 p.m., 
Edward Hutton, Frontier Village Amusement Park, San Jose, CA pre¬ 
siding. 

CHMN. EDWARD HUTTON: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. My name 
is Ed Hutton from Frontier Village Park in San Jose. I'm going 
to moderate this panel tonight. And while a few people are still 
taking their seats, we are going to play a tape for you. I would 
only play this in an audience like this. I think you will appre¬ 
ciate it. 

I think we should probably go ahead. If there is time at the 
end, we'll be happy to play it again. But I actually met our ad 
man at the radio station, and he said, "I want you to approve this 
commercial." It did surprise me a little bit. It is a pleasure 
to be here tonight and chair this workshop that was put together 
for you. I do want to make a couple of comments. We have heard 
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what a small attraction is and the other day at one of the theme 
park workshops we heard what a theme park was, a park of $35 to 
$40 million or more. And yet I think there's a one million dollar 
park* if somebody considers it a theme park. So there is the ques¬ 
tion, what is a small park; and ERA classifies a small park as a 
park of approximately up to 300,000 annual attendance, which rep¬ 
resents approximately 70 % of the parks in the country. And an in¬ 
termediate park, they classify 300,000 to a million. And this 
represents about 22 % of the parks in the country. And then there 
are about 5$ which represents a million or more attendance in the 
country. So that is one definition of parks. The other definition 
is by gross income. 

We'll go right into our first speaker now who is Richard Boyce 
from Roseland Park. 

"Personnel Practices in a Small Park" 

by 

Richard Boyce, Roseland Park, Canandaigua, NY 

MR. RICHARD BOYCE: We are in upstate New York, the solvent part 
of New York State. I'd like to share with you a couple of the 
things we do with our employees. My application blank has several 
statements asking whether or not they will work until Labor Day. 

If they write, "no," I no longer give them any further considera¬ 
tion. Also, to give them the benefit of the doubt, I ask them if 
they will work days adjoining holidays. 

We have three parties during the year, the Sunday after the 
Fourth of July weekend, the first Sunday in August--and these are 
after the park is closed and after the park is cleaned up. And 
the highlight of these parties is about 3:30 in the morning every¬ 
body adjourns to the bumper cars. That's proven to be the high¬ 
light. We even get people to drive downtown to see everybody on 
the bumper cars. And we have a big party at the end of the year. 

I have encouraged my kids, who are mostly high school and college-- 
I have very few older people--to try to visit other parks. And 
I provide them or leave our copy of the IAAPA Manual and Guide, so 
they can thumb through it. And we work on a basis of four days a 
week; we open at noon, close around ten or 10:30. We don't work 
on a shift basis, but rather they work four days, one of which 
must be either a Saturday or a Sunday. And then I try to schedule 
if they choose to go in a group, three or four, as many as eight, 
to travel to another amusement park--now, we are in upstate New 
York, as I said. They have taken and gone to Crystal Beach, they 
have gone to Kings Island. And it is very interesting, because 
they don't come and talk to you as management, but rather they talk 
to your employees. And I am grateful because they find out they 
haven't got it half as hard as they think they have when they talk 
with some of the other employees. And it gives them a great in¬ 
sight, especially when they go to a major park to see really how 
things are done. I have, as far as rides and games. 111 people. 

The last year we had the lowest turnover that we have ever had. 

I had 18 people who left during the season. And of the 18, 11 went 
to other jobs, which I thought was pretty good. But it's not all 
the things we do but rather I think the general employment situa¬ 
tion. I don't think the teenagers and college students have quite 
the mobility that they have enjoyed in the past. 

When I hire, I attempt to reach a balance. Most of the major 
ride operators are 18 years of age. I try to make my midway people 
17 year old juniors in high school so they have a year of park op- 
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eration under their belt so that next year they can come as ride 
operators and still have a feeling for the park. Highest turnover 
we have experienced is in our Kiddieland* where a lo year old is 
on his first job and he finds that he just doesn't care for it 
that much. We pay $2.10 as a minimum. We go to $2.30. And our 
major ride operators are usually 200 to 25 ^ an hour more than that. 
And we do not pay a specific bonus or guarantee them or even men¬ 
tion them. Rather* based on the year* we find what we have had 
in late September* we share some of this* as we have done in the 
last two or three years. We base it on the gross wages of those 
from when they started* whether from the beginning or whenever they 
joined us* to the end. And that’s usually Labor Day* although we 
are open one weekend after. I will send this check out to them un¬ 
announced previously* usually between Thanksgiving and Christmas 
so they have an opportunity to use it when they come home for the 
holidays. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share some of our experience 
with you. Thank you. 

CHMN. HUTTON: Thank you* Richard. Our next speaker is Harvey 
Hoffman. He is general manager of Jones Is Back* 25 years old* a 
political" science major graduate from Western Michigan University. 
It is my pleasure to introduce•him. 

"Successful Promotions in a Small Attraction" 

by 

Harvey Hoffman* Jones is Back* Jones MI 

MR. HARVEY HOFFMAN: Thank you. We are not your average park. Of 
course* you all know there’s no such thing as an average park* 
but* like Jones* Michigan dqesn’t have any rides. That makes us 
a little bit unusual. First of all* we don't recognize any kinds 
of modern* fancy devices that were invented after 1920 * so we have 
a few problems with the mechanical devices* but I think what might 
be the best thing to do right now is to start off and show you a 
few pictures from this picture machine back here and give you a 
little bit of an idea of what our park is like* so that when we 
talk about promotions* maybe it will make a little bit more sense. 

That’s Jones* Michigan. Jones* Michigan is located about a 
half hour* 20 miles east of Chicago* about 150 miles west of De¬ 
troit* about 50 miles south of Gary. 

Up until about the 1930’s Jones was a pretty bustling little 
town until it died out. The railroad stopped coming through. The 
highway went north of town and the old town kind of died. And 
then this fellow* Mr. Ed Lowe* was the chairman of the board of 
Lowe’s* Incorporated. He invented Kitty Litter. He was a local 
boy* and he came back and he bought the town of Jones. He gave 
the whole town a face lifting* which was known as the largest one 
man rural renewal program in the country* turned it into quite a 
little place. We gave a bicentennial* you might say* an old time 
look to Main Street. But also in our main park area* we’ve got 
such things as school houses* weaving demonstrations* museums* 
glass blowing. We’ve got a printing shop there; we've got candle 
making; we've got all sorts of old time crafts and so on. One of 
our biggest attractions is we have Dwight Eisenhower's presiden¬ 
tial railroad car. So you see* really* we are kind of a histor¬ 
ical restoration and a theme park all rolled into: one, nice cozy 
package. 

We've even got our own saloon* which has got beer and liquor* 
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which is one of our* best items. That place features singing wait¬ 
resses. Live entertainment is real big at Jones. We feature such 
things as melodramas. We run one show every 15 minutes, so we book 
them in pretty heavy. We also have things like banjo acts, puppet 
shows, medicine shows, Indian shows, gun acts; we have the great 
Jones bank robbery with Bonnie and Clyde and the Keystone Cops. 

We also have our special events like an Indian powwow. We've got 
barbershop quartets. We have a Gibson Girl beauty contest. You 
have to be 65 years old or older to enter. 

Anyhow, we have a lot of bicentennial things, antique car 
clubs or what have you. We are a place where there is a lot of 
history involved. All of the history involved is put on in a fun 
way. 


Now, why don't we talk a little bit about promotion here. We 
are kind of simple, country people. We are not what you call re¬ 
ally fancy. We've got about four ideas right, now that I want to 
give to you because we don't have much time. The first one we call 
"The Great American Companies* Program." It's where we have com¬ 
panies come in and display their industrial heritage and their 
products for our people to see. Now, this isn't a new idea. The 
big parks have been having people come in and picking up the tab 
for part of the bill for a long time now, but not too many of the 
small parks have been doing it. But it's really a good deal. You 
ought to check into it because they do three things for you. First 
of all, they pay you rent. Second thing is that they give you ex¬ 
tra attractions for your charge. As an example, the telephone 
company is coming in and they are setting up an old time telephone 
operator's place. The Aetna Insurance Company is coming in and 
putting up an insurance office and so on. People like to see them. 
They are all in period and theme. But also one of the biggest 
things, you get the company as part of your organization, then, 
you've got their company picnic in the bag, so you make a lot of 
money from outings they generate, so it does a lot of things for 
you. A lot of you out there think, "Maybe I'm too small," or some¬ 
thing like that. And the only problem is that you are thinking 
too small. You can use your smallness to your advantage, but you 
have got to use it in the right way. 

There's three things you've got to do. First of all, you've 
got to keep your rents kind of low. You can't afford to charge 
like Disney because you don't turn out people like Disney. What 
the people coming in are, are seeing the exhibits and getting to 
know their brand names, so you've got to keep your rents a little 
bit low. 

Second of all, you don't go after the giant corporation. You 
don't go after General Motors or ITT, whatever, but you go after 
the medium sized companies who can't afford Disney, and they are 
more interested in what you’ve got to offer, especially--and this 
is point three, and probably most important, you go after people 
with a regional appeal. You go after people who have the same 
marketing area as you do. We figure about 110-120 miles--that 
takes us to Chicago, which is a big one for us. You go to those 
companies in that area who sell their products in the same area 
where you do, and you've got something to offer them. You've got 
them in the right place for that marketing area. The rental in¬ 
come for the Great American Company's display for this year is 
about $70,000. And it doesn't cost much to get it so it's a good 
deal. 

The second idea I want to go over with you is called modern 
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talking pictures. Now, film services aren’t new, by any means, 
but I thought I would share with you, just in case you might not 
have heard some of the details, and this type of thing. These 
people are out of Chicago. What they do is they distribute your 
films to TV stations and groups. If you’ve got any type of film, 
so long as it doesn’t have a hard sell commercial message--it s 
got to be primarily an entertainment base--they will put it on for 
you at a nominal fee. We are getting 50 showings around.our area 
of our film, which is l4i minutes long. And the charge is $20. 
Twenty dollars for l4| minutes. They are also available to groups, 
and you can specify the kind of groups that you want. In other 
words, you can specify the groups that you want it shown, and it 
costs $3.80. To us, the price is right, and we are going to go 
ahead with it this year. 


Third is the National Industrial Recreation Association, NIRA. 
These people are based in Chicago. What these people do is they 
are in touch with 1500 companies, nationwide, which have recreation 
programs. These programs are designed to give the members of the 
companies fun, and that’s our business. They have an executive 
who is in charge of that. You can talk to him about outings, you 
can talk to him about picnics. Those 1500 companies are spread 
all across the country—you can set up a program called a club 
card program. You send out these little cards with your litera¬ 
ture and maybe posters, if you have them. They will put them in 
their office and give them to their employees. And if they are 
coming through your area on vacation, they use these cards to give 
them a little discount, maybe 50^ or $1. It gives them something 
to give away, so all the recreation executives are hot for it. 

A n d it gives you something, because if nothing else, it gives you 
an information center right in the factory with people they are 
used to dealing with. When it comes to recreation, we think it 
is a good deal. The rent dues are only $300 a year. 

Finally, I’ll close with just a little comment. I’d like to 
suggest that you all contact your local convention bureau. Most 
of you probably deal with them anyway. We have had great success 
with these people. Why don’t you suggest to these convention bur¬ 
eaus that instead of setting up an outing where your wife might 
blow $40 or $50 going to Saks Fifth Avenue, that they spend $3 or 
$2 or $4, whatever it is, and spend the entire day, safely in your 
park, where maybe they’ll spend six or eight. It’s a good approach. 
Convention people are just dying for places to take these women 
because it’s a big problem. Again, it’s very cheap, the dues are 
minimal. It gives you a whole new group to play with. 


A VOICE: Harvey, how much did it cost you to make your film? 

MR. HARVEY HOFFMAN: It depends on where you have it done. If you 
have it locally, it would be anywhere from $250 a minute—we had 
it done in Hollywood, and it cost us $1,000 a minute. It cost us 
about $14,500. 


CHMN. HUTTON: We’ll go ahead with the next speaker, who is Joe 
Schuler, Jr. of Schuler Associates of Rochester, New York. 


’’Solving Problems and Creating New Ideas Through Design” 

by 

Joe Schuler, Jr., Schuler Associates, Inc., Rochester, NY 

MR. JOE SCHULER, JR. : Hi. First of all, I represent a park in 
Rochester, New York. We have about 12 kiddie rides and about l6 
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major rides, skee-ball, arcade, pi'cnic area, a small Frontier Wes- 
tern village* we also have a miniature golf course* golf driving 
range* baseball batting and go-carts. I think I should just brief¬ 
ly tell you a little bit about my background because what I am 
going to show you will kind of tie into that. I am a trained pro¬ 
fessional interior designer* a graduate of Syracuse University. I 
teach interior design part time at one of our local universities 
at Rochester.. I am now trained as an exterior designer because 
my father insisted that I help him out in the park and design some 
things for him. We are a small park. We cater to the Rochester 
area and to industrial picnics. As a result* we have to keep our 
expenses down* and we work with a minimum of maintenance and help* 
and we try to do things as reasonably as we possibly can. So I 
am going to show you a few ideas that I have been working on* some 
that I have already done* and some that are in the future for next 
year without spending a lot of money. And that might be good in 
this day and age. One of the biggest problems we have been having 
in the last couple of years is our dark house* our haunted house; 
the vandalism has been astronomical in this house. It got to the 
point where we actually had to put a couple of employees inside 
the dark ride to keep the vandalism down to a minimum. • It got so 
bad that we caught a couple of kids actually with pliers cutting 
the wires to get the automation and they were destroying it* so 
something had to be done. 
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What I did was* I did a series of panels* painted panels on 
the wall of the dark house itself. I removed all the animation 
that they could get their hands on. Our dark house is not a walk 
through; it's a ride through. They get right out of the cars and 
will try and get out the animation* so I took most of the anima¬ 
tion out* and I did these painted panels. The panels are done in 
series. The first panel is in day-glow with black light on it. 

And then a strobe lighting on some of the panels* which is 
a real fast flicker on and off lighting. Some of them are just 
flashing lighting. And then I took the tape with the music and 
the noise and worked it in with the lighting so it did create quite 
an effect when they were riding through the house. What it did* 
it did eliminate the vandalism problem that we were having in the 
dark house* and it might be an idea for some of you who are having 
some problems with your dark house and vandalism. 

Now* when I was in Europe last year with the association* we 
went to Stuttgart to the Octoberfest. The bumper car buildings 
are very highly decorated. I was extremely impressed with the 
decoration on the back wall of this bumper car building. So I came 
back; I designed these panels to be used on the side and the back 
of our bumper car building because one of the problems we have 
with our bumper cars is showing the patrons which way to go* in 
other words* to go one way. And this has been a problem. So with 
these graphic panels--and they are done on canvas so that they 
could be rolled up at the end of the season and put into storage-- 
actually* it’s super graphics leading them to go one way. And 
it f s on to walls in the bumper car building. It's been very ef¬ 
fective and very colorful. Then also one of the things that you 
can do in your area if you have local universities* where you have 
art schools. Art students are looking for work* and they will work 
at minimum wage. And we were able to get several art students* 
and they worked under me to create some different designs for dif¬ 
ferent areas in the park. One of the students said* M Mr. Schuler* 
can I design the wall?” And I said* ’’Fine.” So I gave him a lad¬ 
der* some paint* some brushes, and I said* "Go to work.” And he 
created the panels on the buildings for us. Then I turned him 
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loose on our games building. We had a games building that was 
kind of dead; it needed some decorations. He went ahead and did 
it for us, turned out very effectively. It draws the attention 
of the people to the games building and is very effective. 

The next thing that bothered me in the park, many comers in 
the park are kind of isolated and become places where debris, pa¬ 
pers blow in, where maintenance people drop parts from rides, stuff, 
where they don’t store them properly, just areas where weeds build 
up where people don’t take care of property. So I started a cam¬ 
paign this year of putting in little mini-gardens. I'm going to 
do more of these next year. They are just tiny little gardens. 

And what I did was I painted a white snow fence and just painted 
the birds and butterflies in plywood and attached them to the fence 
and then put plants in and have a little pond in it. It’s very 
effective. People really look at these things and really think 
that you are paying attention to your park because I think in a 
little park, I think we have to pay more attention to every little 
area. We are not big theme parks where there are large formal gar¬ 
dens. We have little areas to work with. Next year, I’m going' 
to take some more of our areas, I'm going to do little mini-gar- 
dens like this. I have found a great response this year from a 
lot of our patrons coming through the gate and saying how pretty 
they thought it was and how nice that we were trying to beautify 
and keep the park as pretty as we possibly could. 

Next, in the coming year, one of the things that I want to 
do with our miniature golf course is come up with a new idea, sort 
of theme it. What we are going to do is call it rainbow golf. 

What I'm going to do is repaint each one of the holes a different 
color, and boards on the holes themselves in rainbow colors, and 
then out of plywood, we cut out the different designs, and some 
of them. I’ll use as borders around the different comers of the 
different holes or as actual traps in the holes themselves. And 
I think it is going to add a lot of color to the miniature golf 
course and actually theme it and give it a new look. On the light 
poles you see, I have the half rainbow circles, and those will be 
put on the flag poles for additional color. What it all boils 
down to is a very inexpensive--with plywood and paint and brushes 
and a little talent, cutting out and putting together, you can 
create some ideas that are very inexpensive and give a new look 
to certain areas in your park. 

Just to bring a little promotional thing into the picture, 
because the rest of the speakers are going to be talking more pro¬ 
motion than I am, I’m talking more design. This is a new idea 
which we are going to try to work out for the coming year. We are 
going to inaugurate a bicentennial celebration, which, of course, 
everybody will be doing this year. Our celebration will be the 
"Hail America" festival. We are going to run it from June 26th to 
July 4th. The logo that I developed is a merry-go-round horse in 
red, white and blue with the cowboy on it and then the fireworks 
coming out. This will be the logo that we will use throughout all 
of our advertising through the bicentennial year. The whole idea 
behind this festival will be a 3,000 seat festival tent that will 
be put up in front of the park--up to the gate of the park. In 
other words, you will go through the tent and then through the main 
entrance into the park, where we contract with a food concessionaire 
who will serve the food in the park and in the tent and he will 
provide all the entertainment in this tent. He will serve region¬ 
al recipes from all over the country on different days. We will 
have wild west shows, fireworks, of course, in our western village. 
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The whole thing will be themed as Greater Rochester's Great Bicen- 
tennia 1 Celebration. Let's face it. Everybody is going to be 
thinking bicentennial this year. We might as well get on the band 
wagon and join right in it. -We have one thing to offer* that is 
more important than anything else--the personal touch. The theme 
parks* the larger conglomerates* cannot offer this. But we can 
offer this personal touch and I think this is the one great thing 
that we have going for us—this personal touch. Thank you 


CHMN. HUTTON: Thank you very much. I think that was very inter¬ 
esting and enlightening to all of us. Our next speaker is Sally 
Heuermann of Rockome Association of Commerce* Areola* Illinois. 
And she does have a slide presentation for us. Sally. 


"How to Promote Attendance at a Small Attraction" 

by 

Sally Heuermann* Rockome Association of Commerce* Areola* IL 


MS. SALLY HEUERMANN: Thank you* Ed. I do re-present Rockome Gar¬ 
dens in Areola* Illinois. Areola is centrally located in Illinois. 
We have a population of approximately 2*300 people. And I think 
our closest town is 32 miles away* and it's a university town. So 
the first thing in promoting attendance at a small attraction is 
getting the word out of who you are* what you are and what you 
have to offer. Rockome Gardens, is a family owned and operated at¬ 
traction and consists of a 207 acre farm with 12 acres of unique 
rock formations and flower gardens. We have a main gift shop* an 
Amish home* haunted barn* a dark room* we do have a rock shop* 
antique museum* an Indian trading post* basket shop* snack bar* 
school house* bakery* which has homemade bread and cinnamon rolls. 
We have an old recreated town called "Bagdad Town*" which was an 
original riverfront town and was older than Dodge City. We are 
geographically located in a very rich agricultural vicinity within 
an Amish community* so that we basically draw upon our own natural 
resources* especially for our two main annual events* which are rail 
splitting days in the spring and horse farming days in the fall. 
Twice a year we have paid advertising in 31 papers* the first in 
April* and again in September. This covers a radius of over 400 
to 500 miles. We send out over 800 news releases nationally* and 
we have paid television oh eight different stations. We do use 
radio. We try to cover an eight state territory in promotion of 
this type. And we also visit these newspapers and the television 
stations if at all possible twice a year because we feel this is 
for good public relations purposes as well as for gathering some 
information. We place general ads in 15 area papers through June* 
July and August* as well as within nine area papers for special 
promotion ads which we use throughout the summer. We do use some 
TV spots also. We average about $55*000 on newspaper advertising* 
$9*000 on television and radio and another $2*000 on miscellaneous 
ads and brochures. We have a total $110*000 annual advertising 
budget. We use approximately 200*000 regular Rockome brochures 
annually* 60*000 each of rail splitting and horse farming. These 
are all sent out* usually on individual requests. And then I have 
group mailers. These go to all hotels* restaurants* auto clubs* 
travel agencies* bus companies* individual organizations* anybody* 
anything we can think of. These are mailed out and they are passed 
out 365 days a year. And I call this my saturation brochure proj¬ 
ect. And believe me* it's very effective. This last year* we have 
had a tremendous record breaking year. We have broken every re¬ 
cord in the book. We are seasonal* from May through November. And 
our annual attendance is approximately 130*000 visitors. We in¬ 
vented the horse farming days in commemoration of the Illinois 
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sesauioentennial. This was the firs time, a two-day promotion on 
nSday and a Saturday. The original admission price at that 
time in 1968 was 75i. On Friday the attendance price was $584. 

On Saturday, we averaged $2,147. This year, we had horse 

days on three'weekends for a six day total with 16,000 m attendance. 

Today, we have rides and attractions, and our ticket price 
is $3 per adult including everything. Children six through twelve 
are $2. We also have a group admission of $2 per adult and $1.50 
for the children six through twelve. They also are given an extra 
attraction such as a two hour tour through our Amish community at 
a fee of $12 per bus for our guide service. They are taken on this 
tour for an hour and a half to two hours with stops at points oi 
interest, and they might get to see shops such as an Amish car shop, 
buggy restoration, cabinet making. And I think at this stop, they 
are also given a narrative of the Amish history as well as a his¬ 
tory of Rockome and Bagdad Town. So my main objective to promote 
Rockome is to get out, meet with the media, get to know these guys, 
because they can really help you. What I mean by getting to know 
them is their interests, their likes, their dislikes, anything that 
you can hlep them with, with maybe a special story from your area, 
any news that you know or happening which will be coming in the 
future, give them a phone call. I don’t care what time of the 
night it is, even. If you’ve got something that you think is of 
interest to them, call them up because they’ll listen. It does 
work for you because if you ask for a little bit of help, they are 
more willing to cooperate with, you. 


This year, as I stated, we did get a tremendous coverage from 
our newspapers. This is some of our UPI coverage. It went all 
over the country. I was told that we did have color coverage in 
New York. Some of these are from California, New Mexico, Texas, 
North Dakota, everywhere. People have been sending all these clip¬ 
pings into us, so these guys do come out and help. We got almost 
every interview show on our TV stations, in state and out of state. 
We got on all the radio interview stations so, therefore, that's 
what I mean by getting out and really getting to know your people. 
Travel writers from out of state gave us good coverage this year 
also. Another thing, whenever you are out on the road and you are 
trying to promote, stop a little while and talk to the person on 
the street. You’d be surprised the word that can get around from 
these .people because one day I came back into the office and I had 
a little clipping on the desk. I had been covering Ohio; and some¬ 
where along the way, somebody had a little piece in the paper and 
said, "What is Rockome Gardens?" So they had to answer this and 
there was a little writeup. 


Also, we had a newspaper reporter in Chicago, and we had one 
special promotion this year. And I couldn’t figure out how come 
everybody was coming to Rockome Gardens and asking for me person¬ 
ally. Finally, I aksed this one lady, "How did you get my first 
name? How did you know it?" She said, "It was on the front page 
of the Chicago Daily News ." I got the clipping. It said, "Call 
Sally Heuermann at Rockome Gardens and find out all about it." 

There is a formal entrance to Rockome Gardens. It is Rockome 
Gardens famous cupid’s heart, and we usually run a news release 
about January or February and get a Valentine news release pub¬ 
lished. We have had several weddings also performed there. We 
use this type of picture for some of our postcards and things of 
this type. The visitors, when they enter, do come up to the main 
gate where they buy their ticket. Thank you. 
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"Successful Promotions in a Small Park" 
by 

William Kooker, Riverview Park, Des Moines, Iowa 

MR. WILLIAM KOOKER: Thank you. I'm with New Riverview Amusement 
Corporation We are just a small traditional element tk ” 
we are located in Des Moines, Iowa. That's the capital of Iow“ 
we have a population of about 300,000. We did enjoy a monopolv’ 

miles e a wav a ’b^VT seas ° n > when a theme park opened about ten 
were ffond y fnr> B , « " an £ ed me to P ass on a couple of promotions that 
couplf of them 1&St SeaS0n ' Jt was the first time »e had a 
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wo le1 \me give you a nutshell description of the park. 

are -Located on about 40 acres and we are surrounded by a horse- 
s oe shaped lake, almost an island. There are 19 rides', including 
a half mile wood coaster. We also have a ballroom, arcade, mini¬ 
ature golf course, bingo parlor, picnic grounds, various game stands 
etc. Several rides are under cover and all the games are alone- 
covered sidewalks. The center of the park consists of large glassy 
awn areas with benches, shade trees; and the rides and games en- 
■S =L - r ?n? ^ hiS area * 0ur Prices may kind of shock you a little bit. 
You’ll have to remember, we are in the conservative Midwest. But 
our gate is free, our parking is free, and we are on a universal 
ticket system, with a single ticket selling for 12^. These are 
sold in the center of our park with our ticket booth of six sell¬ 
ing windows. This handles the entire park. Of these 126 tickets 
.the rides require two, three or four. 0 u r hours for public oper¬ 
ation is going to shock you too, I think. We are only open even¬ 
ings except for weekends. We open at 5:J>0 in■ the afternoon, start 
the rides, at 6:^0 except for Sundays and holidays and on Saturdays 
when we reserve this exclusively for large industrial picnics on 
Saturday afternoons. 


Our picnic prices, we charge them a penny more for their tick¬ 
ets, but it only takes one or two of the special event tickets to 
ride the rides, so we give the picnics quite a price cut. 

Now, for the first promotion that Bob wanted me to talk about, 

I think you are all familiar with March of Dimes and all their lo¬ 
cal chapters in your cities. They contacted us on this idea, and 
we weren’t smart enough to come up with it. But on April l4th, 1975, 
they held their annual walkathon to raise funds. Now,, the teen¬ 
agers, mostly junion high age, volunteered to participate and so¬ 
licit pledges for each mile they walked. The March of Dimes wanted 
to reward the youngsters and thought an evening at Riverview would 
be an ideal reward, so they contacted us. And after a meeting 
with the representative, we set a day. May 14th, which was one 
month after the walkathon. The park furnished the ballroom at no 
cost and agreed to give two free rides to each of the walkathon 
participants. In addition, we sold from our booth, reduced rate 
tickets at the rate normally given to industrial picnics. The way 
it was set up, the March of Dimes printed a strip ticket with two 
tear-offs on the bottom. These tear-offs read, "This ticket good 
for one free ride on any ride; compliments of Riverview.” The top 
half of the strip served as identification for the bearer that en¬ 
titled him to get into the ballroom and also to purchase the re¬ 
duced rate ticket, additional tickets for himself, family or friends. 
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They weren’t excluded. The one stipulation for the walkers to ob¬ 
tain the strip ticket was for them to collect their pledges and 
turn them in prior to coming to the park or they could turn them 
in the night at the booth in the center of the park. One addition¬ 
al incentive for the youngsters was if they collected over X amount 
of dollars, the March of Dimes gave them additional tickets, free 
tickets. The promotion was a complete success for the March of 
Dimes ; it was a complete success for Riverview. The March of Dimes, 
first of all, had more participants than they had ever had in any 
other walkathon in our area. They had more money pledged, and 
they had a greater percentage of pledges collected, which they had 
been having trouble with in the past. For the park, we had nearly 
1,500 additional youngsters that we wouldn't have had if it had 
not been for this. We received free publicity and excellent PR 
for hosting the youngsters. 

With the success of the March of Dimes party, we decided to 
tap other sources using the same strip ticket method. So we ap¬ 
proached the Girls’ Softball Association in Des Moines making the 
party available to all the players in the Girls’ Softball program. 
This is a fairly big program in Iowa. It’s probably bigger than 
the Little League. Then we did the same thing; we approached the 
Boy Scouts, we approached Campfire Girls. All of them went for 
it, and they were complete successes. 

Next season, with a little planning, we.are going to try and 
approach a number of organizations that could be having a River- 
view party similar to the ones we had this past season. In the 
past we have concentrated on large industrial*picnics. We book 
roughly 50 to 75 of those a season. We will continue to do this. 

One of the things that’s a little different that we did— 
Riverview in the past years has hosted a School’s Out Party in 
connection with the local radio station. Radio Station WKSO in 
Des Moines. The station originally for the past seven years has 
been strictly, a rock and roll station. But on an overnight basis, 
they switched to country and western. They still wanted to spon-* 
sor a promotion in the park, but they wanted to theme it country- 
western, their goal being to determine their acceptance or the 
gain or loss of audience by changing to country-western. The radio 
station arranged for local and national talent to play in the park. 
And it also arranged to give us free door prizes, and our gate was 
free. Our ride passes were normal. It was held on a Sunday after¬ 
noon. It was set to start at 1:30. The station started plugging 
this event four weeks prior, and they billed it as the WKSO Great 
Country Music Festival at Riverview Park. They used approximately 
25 recorded spots a day and in addition, each DJ mentioned it sev¬ 
eral times on his prograjn. I started listening to the station to 
catch some of them, just riding in my car. I never had to listen 
more than ten minutes to hear our name mentioned. This was for 
four weeks solid. There was no newspaper or no TV advertising. 

It was strictly KSO radio and no charge to the park. 

We opened our park gates at 11:30. We ran out of parking at 
The crowd was finally estimated at about 7^000. Riverview’s 
only expense in promotion, we had to share the expense of the door 
prizes, which were AM-FM radios, that type of deal, and $500 toward 
talent expense, KSO, Nashville talent. It was new talent groups— 
only had one hit recording out. It was the first record. They 
mainly just wanted exposure and wanted to plug their record. This 
type of talent came mainly just for traveling expenses, plane fare 
and accommodations. Needless to say, the day was a complete suc- 
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cess. We received four weeks of heavy radio exposure free and a 
fantastic crowd for Sunday afternoon. Thank you. 

CHMN. HUTTON: Thank you. Bill. I would like to call on Doc Fire¬ 
stone now. He did want to make a comment on the question and an¬ 
swer period, one definition of a small park. 

MR. FIRESTONE: I have enough material that would last two hours 
hut I’m going to limit it to about a minute and a half. Last year 
when I attended this wonderful workshop of small parks, I asked 
the question, what is a small park? And I did not get an answer. 

Ed, tonight you gave me a different definition. Your definition 
concerned the dollar volume; is that right? 

CHMN. HUTTON: No, my definition concerned attendance figures, and 
then I think our association bills by dollar income. 

MR. FIRESTONE: After that, I left here last year and I did some 
research work and most of this material that I have here I got from 
the Manual and Guide of our Association dated January 1, 1975- 
There were 572 parks that I researched. I researchd 327 nonride 
or attractions. I’m going to break the number of rides down. There 
were 138 parks that had from one ride to five rides. There were 
155 parks that had from six to ten rides. There were 151 parks 
that had from 11 to 20 rides. There were 8l parks that had from 
21 to 30 rides. There were 35 parks that had from 31 to 40 rides. 
There were eight parks that had from 4l to 50 rides, and there were 
nine parks that had over 50 rides. May I say, I’ve seen this par¬ 
ticular meeting of small parks grow from about 10 people to one of 
the largest meetings in my 50 years here as a member of this asso¬ 
ciation. And I want to compliment all of you and the committee 
in charge, this wonderful reception; and I know you are going to 
get a lot of useful knowledge. 

CHMN. HUTTON: Thank you very much. Doc. We will open this up now 
to questions and answers. 

A VOICE: I’d like to know when a pay one price should be consid¬ 
ered at a small park. 

MR. JOE SCHULER, JR. : I might help you a little. When we quit 
our Frontier Village and sort of went to a theme park, we went to 
a pay one price strictly. It did not work for us. We went back 
to the open gate. We still offer the pay one price. We have found 
that since we have gone back to the open gate plus the pay one 
price, that the pay one price has been steadily increasing in pop¬ 
ularity. But the strictly pay one price did not work for us. I 
do not recommend it really for a small park. It may be different 
in your situation; but for us, it did work. 

A VOICE: How much was your pay one price? 

MR. JOE SCHULER, JR. : That was three or four years ago. I think 
we started at $3 or $ 3 . 25 . And we now have $3-75 Monday through 
Friday and $4.25 Saturday and Sunday. And we have two sessions, 
one to five, and five to ten, I think it is. 

CHMN. HUTTON: I’ll make a quick comment. We’re open year round 
out in San Jose. Our annual attendance is 450,000. This will be 
our 15th season coming up. We have a pay one price. It’s $4 this 
year; it'll be $4.50 next season. We also have an admission and 
ten ride combination. We also have a straight admission, but it’s 
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all a paid gate. You have to take one of the three plans. Sixty- 
five percent of our business comes from the pay one price ticket. 

MR. WALTER SILL: I represent Kaintuck Territory in Benton* Kentucky. 
We probably have the highest priced pay one price admission in the 
United States. We are $5 for adults and $4 for children plus 5$ 
Kentucky sales tax. We’ve just finished our ninth year* although 
we are going to open up for a special promotion during Christmas. 

We floundered along for about four years and we tried first a very 
mediocre small price. We didn’t have too much at that particular 
time. And then we tried a dollar admission price and went to just 
a grounds price and charged for everything after they came in. We 
tried this for about three years* and it was very unsuccessful. We 
finally went to a one price admission for about four years* and 
we’ve doubled our growth every year since then. We only have three 
rides. We have a full sized steam train; we have a chair lift that 
we have converted to what we called a Heavenly Plying Machine* 
which looks like it is made out of junk wood* and then we have an 
animated river ride. We have primarily shows. We have a large 
5,000 seat amphitheatre where we do a lot of country shows. We 
have a large magic show* a large stunt show* an Indian show* a big 
saloon show and we do feature gun fights* which, we are phasing out. 
We’re primarily shows* and we feel that’s the only way we can do 
it. If we tried to open up and sell tickets to shows* it just 
doesn’t seem to work for us. 

I do want to say one thing that worked beautifully for us 
this year that might be very successful if you would like to try 
it. Our amphitheatre originally was a very modest thing. Year 
before last it was about 500 seats. This last year we made it in¬ 
to a thousand.seats. And we started off the season about 50$ off. 

So in July we started to do country. We made this part of our reg¬ 
ular admission price and then we really brought them out of the 
woods. We have about 25 acres of parking* and it was gone within 
about an hour and a half after we opened. So it was very simple. 

He was able to see somebody he enjoyed for $5 and it would cost 
him that for a ticket if he goes to a major city. And he really 
saw the value. 

About two days later we broke out the bulldozer and built a 
5,000 seat amphitheatre. We immediately booked additional' shows 
and our gross for three shows following that represented about 
$60*000 on a $6*000 entertainment budget. So you see* it was quite 
profitable. It was a great thing for us. We're going into that 

this coming year. To kick our season off* we're going to blue- 

grass festivals* and we are going to utilize that a lot because 
that's where the value for the local person is. We think it will 
really bring them out. 

MR. BOB TERRY: We have an open gate. But to increase our gross* 

we went to a discount book of tickets this year* where we sold 

universal tickets in a $5 book and $10 book. On a $5 book we gave 
them $5.20 worth of rides of tickets. On a $10 ticket* we gave 
them about $1 more. The odd thing was that over 50$ of those sales 
were $5 books of tickets this year. Our gross went way up* maybe 
middle of the road for the one price. 

A VOICE: We’re neighbors to the folks at Jones. First of all* 

I'll give you an idea of our operation. We own a complete western 
town and we are pretty authentic. We claim to be one of the most 
authentic in the country. Just to give you an example of our. auth¬ 
enticity we’ve got over 250 Tiffany fixtures. We even use them 
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in the Johns. 

One thing I would like to know. Bob. What do you spend for 
advertising? I hear all kinds of conflicting figures and some of 
them just don’t add up. There has got to be a per capita spending 
figure in there, so it just don’t come out like a third. Fran¬ 
chises have lists for X number of dollars for insurance and so 
much for advertising. If we had forms that were mailed in, would 
this be able to be compiled, so like we’d know--small attractions 
that fall in the quarter of a million gross or half a million-- 
what percentage might be suggested be spent for advertising or 
insurance or this type of thing? I don’t know if this is available. 
If it is, I haven’t seen it. I think it would be something real 
interesting or handy to have in our smaller tourist attractions. 

CHMN. HUTTON: To answer your question, over the years here at the 
association, we have had figures like that. As I recall, we have 
seen them two or three times. They may be available through the 
IAAPA office. I’m not sure. We’ll write this down. We’ll also 
be taking notes here so we will pursue that and take it back to 
the office. We have seen figures in the past. Maybe someone is 
more enlightened on it than I am. 

A VOICE: I’ll just comment briefily on that. The last one I saw 
was in the Fun Spot Directory to AB. They used to publish those 
figures. ^ 

CHMN. HUTTON: You might refer to that, and it might help you right 
away. Look at the percentage you spend on advertising and promo¬ 
tion. I think you always look at the budgets. Every committee 
looks at it different. You may have a nice sea side location on 
the water and you are well known. People just flock to the beach, 
and you don’t have to work quite as hard and so your budget is 
lower, which is great. So there's lots of variable factors that 
come into play there that affects your budgets and your advertising 
promotion budgets. George Frantzis, did you have a question? 

MR. GEORGE FRANTZIS:’ We have been playing games with pay one price 
at our park for the last several years, and we still don't have a 
handle on it. We have tried a mixture. We’ve tried to have the 
free gate, we have the 20^ ticket system and the rides take one, 
two or three tickets, depending on the ride. We have discount 
books; for five bucks, you get $6 worth of tickets. 

Then we offer on Saturdays the alternative of pay one price 
with two sessions. This year for the first time during picnic 
season, because we’ve got so much pressure from teachers, princi¬ 
pals, people who are involved in school picnics, we have a set 
price for the kids. They don’t have to take it so we don’t have 
a pay one price gate. It finally gets to the point where you are 
offering so many deals at your ticket booth that even the cashiers 
are confused. On Saturdays, where we have two sessions, we are 
charging $2.50. And then for children under eight years old, $2-- 
$ 2.50 and $2; and during the school season, we are charging $ 3-50 
and children under eight, $ 5 . 

CHMN. HUTTON: You don’t have entertainment in the park, or do you, 
for that price? 

MR. GEORGE FRANTZIS: No, just on Sundays* entertainment. 

MR. CHRIS MYER: I have a question, one for Harvey: another for 
Sally. What is the policy for Jones at the gate for the general 
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public; and, Sally, the family operation of your park--how long 
has it been, how long did it take to develop, what plans do you 
have for development in the future? 

MR. HARVEY HOFFMAN: By policy, I take it you mean just price, pay 

one price. Four dollars is general adult admission. The group 
rate for adults is $ 3 . The normal children’s rate, which starts 
at 12 is $ 2 . 50 ; it's $ 1.50 for school groups or youth oriented 
groups. We even go up to as far as a senior in high school. In 
other words, if we get a scout pack in there, some are 14, 15 , 
what have you,' we still let them in for $1.50. We’ve experimented 
with things like coupon programs, where we gave out a book last 
year with $20 worth of coupon values, which we found to be very 
successful. But we are getting away from that this year because 
we are doing a lot of new things ourselves. As you walk out of 

the Main Street of Jones, which we couldn’t include the Main Street 

in admission because the local fire station is still there so we 
couldn’t rope it off. So what we do is when you walk on Main 
Street, you'll be greeted by a Keystone Cop, and he'll give you 

a free gift, which will be jelly beans, welcome you to a little 
home town, and so on, and a map of the town and information and 
prices of things. We’ve only been in operation for two years now. 
We keep growing. Last year we tripled the number of shows and 
attractions we had in the park. We are not putting our prices in 
print around town. We experimented with pay one price. It was 
successful for us. But again, we are going to have to wait and 
see whether or not the dogs will eat it, as we like to say. We 

are running a free movie so people can find out about Jones, be¬ 

cause we get so many people coming in and telling us they don't 
know what it is, because we are so new. But we hope that the movie 
and the free gifts and the come ons will help justify the $4 pay 
one price. If not, we’ll come down. We're planning on staying 
with the pay one price. 

MS. SALLY HEUERMANN: To answer your question about our park, our 
attraction. The family has owned Rockome since about 1958 . Ori¬ 
ginally the gardens were constructed by Arthur Martin. It was his 
home there. It was during the Depression days when these floral 
gardens and rock formations were formed. He brought his workers 
in, and instead of putting them on the WPA work roll, he paid them 
to make this garden for him because he wanted the largest flower 
garden in Douglas County. Anyway, when he died, he donated this 
to the Mennonite Church and they were to use it as a mission. That 
didn't go over very well because they don't have missions too much 
from the Amish. So Mr. Yoder bought the gardens. And we had a 
lot of people coming through, so he was very enterprising, so he 
started adding the attractions one by one. And through out the 
years now, this is what they have had. Our main concern is rest¬ 
aurant facilities. So this is kind of an idea they are kicking 
around. They own the Dutch Kitchen in town in Areola, and we do 
need a restaurant there on the grounds so this is hopefully a 
thing in the near future. They added also a candle shop, which 
was next door to the calico shop. The boys -and their father keep 
coming up with ideas, and we don't know what they are going to 
come up with next year. Last year, it was a haunted bam. Perhaps 
Mr. Yoder would like to comment on this. Mr. Yoder gets a new 
idea of a new attraction, he'll add it by next spring. 

MR. ALLEN YODER: Basically, she had it about right. Our restau¬ 
rant facilities are in bad shape. All we have right now is a 
snack bar. That's our main concern. And since we are in an Amish 
area, with what the Pennsylvania Dutch do at their food and rest¬ 
aurant facilities out in the Pennsylvania Dutch country, we feel 
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that’s our main objective in the near future. 

MR. WEITZEL: Sally* did you have name entertainment in your park? 

MS. SALLY HEUERMANN: Yes* this year we had Ronnie Morgan for our 
children* Arkie* the Clown* from Knott’s Berry Farm. We used Roy 
Dresky last year. This year* we tried to see what we could use 
locally* like a bluegrass festival. We went around picking up 
people like that* plus the Old Fiddlers’ Association. So really 
our main one was just Ronnie Morgan. Like I said* we did have 
special promotions throughout the season. But we tried to keep 
it within the area and keep the budget low. 

CHMN. HUTTON: Allen Weitzel passed up a question to me a few min¬ 
utes ago. He wondered if any of you have expressed your food cap¬ 
acity* like we do rides* in other words* so many riders per hour. 
Have any of you expressed your food the same way and have figures 
for that? If your ride capacity is 8*000 an hour or 15*000 an 
hour* how many people can you feed an hour? Any reaction to that? 

MR. ALLEN WEITZEL: One last question. Does anyone on the floor 
have a small attraction and have had good success with name enter¬ 
tainment and could they give us some information about that* name 
entertainment in a small attraction* 200*000 people or less? I 
don’t know whether that’s a small attraction or not. 

MS. SALLY HEUERMANN: Take for example* Ronnie Morgan* this was 

a first time experience* and we were just kicking this one around. 
Like I said* on Saturday* we had 1*450 in attendance and we had 
about 2*500 on Sunday. And our best days averages 3*500. So that 
was the first time. So next year we are going to expand on that; 
we are going to extend it to three days; 

CHMN. HUTTON: For those of you in the smaller parks that have a 
Romper Room on one of your stations in your area* I strongly sug¬ 
gest that you try to work with the local Romper Room Show* which 
they syndicate. It has strong draw for younger people* children. 

We did a small promotion with them* brought her in for a day* and 
she brought us about 1*700 people into the park because they had 
to write into her station for the tickets* so we could measure it 
very closely. It was a successful promotion* simple. They did 
all the work. They wrote into the station for tickets. We were 
very happy with it. We tie in with probably six to eight radio 
stations every year with three television stations. We get them 
to promote; they have a day in our park. They put up the money. 

We don’t buy radio time unless they will promote with us for a 
day. We just don’t buy the station. There are so many radio sta¬ 
tions in the San Francisco Bay area that we don’t have to go with 
a station if we don’t want to. We’ve got too many to pick from. 

I would strongly suggest that before you place your ads with the 
television and radio stations that you talk to them and work out 
a trade or agreement with them that they will have a day there to 
promote over the air. There's lots of formulas and ways you can 
do it. Any other questions? 

A VOICE: I’d like to address this to Mr. Boyce. Apparently* we 
share a common problem. You say you have your highest turnover 
in your Kiddie Land. We don't necessarily have a turnover; we have 
a bad morale problem. Not open to the public but openly among 
themselves* they refer to it as ’’Cruddy Land.” I’m wondering if 
you have done anything about it* or do you have any ideas because 
apparently we have a common problem. 
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MR. RICHARD BOYCE: I understant that feeling, for when we send • 
anyone to Kiddie Land, we tell them it is not punishment but extra 
training. So I appreciate what you are saying. I don’t know how 
to answer that except that I understand their feeling. If they 
don't want to work there, then they can go elsewhere. Usually 
when they come in, if they are younger, they understand that is 
where they are going to work. 

A VOICE: How about your tape? Play the tape. Play the second 
part, Ed. 

CHMN. HUTTON: We'll play it. You have to understand our adver¬ 
tising agency--I have to preface this or I won't play it. Our ad¬ 
vertising agency is an ex-disc jockey and what .have you in the 
San Jose area. And every so often, he gets these little spurts 
and so he wrote a speech. He uses my name like it's me talking. 

The speech really is funny. I wouldn't play it. any place but here. 
I say that because you all are in the business. I think you can 
laugh along with it. I just don't want Consumer Reports to read 
it and hear it and put it under that section of comments, the com¬ 
ment section, they have. This is off the record.' 

... The workshop adjourned at 10 p.m. ... 


MARKETING WORKSHOP 
PROMOTIONAL TECHNIQUES 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1975 

NORTH BALLROOM 

The Marketing Workshop convened at 1 p.m., Carl 0. Hughes, 
Kennywood Park, West Mifflin, PA presiding; guest moderator for 
the Promotional Techniques portion of the. workshop was Spurge 
Richardson, Six Flags Over Georgia, Atlanta, GA. 


MR. SPURGE RICHARDSON: Thank you, Carl. I'd like to welcome all 
of you. The first talk this afternoon on promotional techniques 
is going to come from Busch Gardens. They decided they really 
wanted to get into promotional techniques and get away from giving 
away so much beer. So they came up with a man by the name of Rod 
Caborn. And Rod came up with a super promotion. Rod's our first 
speaker today. 


"The Great Ted Mack Talent Search" 
by 

Rod Caborn, W. M. Roberts, III, Busch Gardens, Tampa, FL 

MR. ROD CABORN: I'd like to introduce our director of marketing 
for the Busch Gardens Division of St. Louis, the man who really 
came up with the concept of the Great Ted Mack Talent Search. I'd 
like to introduce our director of marketing, Monty Roberts, who 
will sort of preface the entire presentation. 

MR. MONTY ROBERTS: One of the interesting things about having 
three gardens is you really can develop an idea one place and move 
it to another. I know Six Flags do that. We've started to get 
into that a little bit. The Mack promotion was originally devel¬ 
oped in L.A. To me, it's a pretty specific criteria, which is also 
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true at Tampa. One of our problems is that in our parks we don’t 
have a theatre of big capacity. The biggest theatre we have at 
any of the parks is 1,000 seats. Prom the experience we have had 
in the past with a big name entertainment, you end up with 10,000 
people trying to get into a 2,000 seat theatre and they all go away 
unhappy. So we try to develop some entertainment and promotional 
happenings that would run over a very long period of time so that 
you could turn over the seats in the theatre. The flakier group 
of Busch Gardens, the marketing people out in L.A., came up with 
this scheme. The idea of it was to develop an event that had a 
lot of entertainment value that would entertain people once they 
came into the park but also get a tremendous amount of publicity 
and promotional value that would last over an extended period of 
time rather than a one day shot. 

We were thinking about having kind of a golden oldies or some¬ 
thing. And somebody came up and said, "Hey, what about Ted Mack?” 

I thought he had been dead for 15 or 20 years, you know. One of 
our most aggressive people found out that Ted Mack is alive and 
well in West Nyack, New York. And we got ahold of him on the phone 
and said, "Would you be interested in doing this?" And he said, 
"What do I have to pay you?" So Ted got involved with this, and 
he's really a wonderful gentleman to do business with. The pro¬ 
motion, we did in L.A. last Easter--we’re going to do again next 
Easter--was extremely successful on all counts. It sold tickets, 
which is the number one object of anything, but it also got the 
front page of the L.A. Times , I think, four different times in ten 
days. People just went totally crazy over the idea. And the only 
real problem, from an operational standpoint--I know this is true 
in L.A., I don’t know about in Tampa—was that the idea was to turn 
over the theatre as many times a day as we could. People sat down 
and started watching; they got addicted to it; and you can’t make 
them leave. They’d sit there and skip lunch and everything else 
to watch one wacko after another. The only caution that I would 
tell you here, if you are going to get into this kind of promotion, 
is you have to put a limit on the number of guitar players elig¬ 
ible because something like 80 $ of the acts came up with a guitar. 

One other thing, you know the promotion was obvious for L.A. 
Everybody in L.A. seems to be a little weird and really kind of 
got right into the whole idea of coming and playing your piccolo 
and whatever. We debated back and forth about Tampa--we weren't 
quite sure what kind of participants we were going to end up with. 
But the nostalgia of Ted Mack’s resurgence really went over. And 
with that. I'll introduce Rod again to really take you through the 
nuts and bolts of it to give you an idea of how we pulled it off. 

MR. ROD CAB0RN: By way of background, why did Busch Gardens con¬ 
duct a talent search or why does any attraction conduct a special 
event? In our case in Florida we experience a very distinct busi¬ 
ness peaks and valleys. Immediately after Labor Day, if it were 
on a graph, you’d see our attendance just go like this. We have 
to lean more on our local marketplace. It’s a historical pattern 
that’s always happened after Labor Day and continues through the 
first part--up until about Thanksgiving, when we begin to exper¬ 
ience a greater attendance surge, and it drops down at Christmas 
and steadies out over the first half of every year. So, with this 
in mind, we decided we’d conduct our own Great Ted Mack Talent 
Search with two primary objectives in mind, one to try to increase 
our penetration of the local market place, Tampa-St. Petersburg, 
during that post Labor Day period, and second, to try to increase. 
and maintain awareness during this period of time and use the ev- 
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ent as a means of getting some national exposure. We’ve got some 
slides we are going to show. The area is primarily a metropolitan 
base of about 1.1 million people in the Tampa-St. Pete--and all 
these people are within about an hour’s drive from our park. The 
rest of central Florida, the major cities that were involved in 
our promotion effort, Sarasota, Clearwater, Lakeland, is what we 
define as our local marketplace. That’s all within about an hour. 
Orlando and Daytona Beach are in our secondary market. They are 
close enough so we can visit. 

The talent search format is known to all of you. It simply 
involves conducting a talent search, a talent contest, offering 
a cash prize for the top performers. The promotion involved some 
unique marketing challenges, and we had a two part campaign in one. 
In Los Angeles, you can announce it in the Hollywood Reporter or 
a couple of trade publications and get all the wackos of the world 
out there, who juggle and dance or whatever they do. In Tampa or 
the entire state of Florida, we don’t have quite the metropolitan 
base or the entertainment base to draw from, so we had to come up 
with a different way of promoting auditions. 

First, in promoting the attendance, Seven-Eleven Stores and 
Busch Gardens combined for the audition portion of the promotion. 
Large window posters, 22 x 30, were posted in Seven-Eleven windows 
by local dealers in over 900 stores in Florida, beginning one month 
in advance of the actual auditions. We had over 1,000 auditions 
by the time the whole thing was through. We didn't expect that 
kind of response. 

We were afraid that if we conducted auditions for a ten day 
period, we wouldn’t have enough people out there to fill up those 
auditions. We had more than enough. We had to turn them away. 
Radio promotions offering tickets to Busch Gardens were developed 
in four key local markets. In Tampa, WDAE Radio, one of the top 
listened to stations in town, conducted'their very own talent 
search on the hour. You had about ten seconds to perform your 
talent on the radio. They did that for the entire duration of the 
talent show. It was about 17 days. Orlando and Sarasota listen¬ 
ers were presented this contest, we’ll play it, by WMFJ. In ef¬ 
fect we blanketed the state with radio promotions. It all happened 
at the same time. We’ll play some of the promotions of WMFJ and 
we’ll play some of the prerecorded announcement that Ted did up 
in the studio in Nyack or Yonkers or some place, sent down to us 
and preceded radio appearances and TV appearances that Ted con¬ 
ducted during the time in Florida. 

(Tape played.) 

MR. ROD CABORN: I think you get a general idea. There were a lot 
of stations taking part. It took Ted about 12 hours to cut all of 
these things. It gave us a lot of radio exposure in front of the 
contest and during the contest. 

On TV promotions, you are pretty much limited to what you can 
do on TV, that is, TV appearances. The name ”Ted Mack" is revered 
in show business. We didn’t have much difficulty booking Ted on 
talk show appearances and guest appearances and the like in the 
area. Ted is 72 years old. He is not a young man. In 13 days of 
promotion, Ted made 12 appearances on different talk shows and 
what not in the area. And this doesn’t include all the reporters 
and everything else that came out to see him during this time at 
Busch Gardens. He was just a tireless worker. We did all we could 
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to put him in front of the public. 

On another portion, the advertising approach--we had to again 
conduct sort of a two part campaign. We ran two newspaper ads in 
the three Sundays in August. This was about a month before pro¬ 
motion, designed to encourage auditions and again, it helped to 
get some exposure to the special event. As the target date got 
closer, the message shifted into a motivational message, that is, 
to audition for the talent search and come out and see it. On 
Labor Day, our radio broke, and it sounded like this. 

(Tape played.) 

MR. ROD CABORN: Our TV broke the same day our radio broke. We 
showed film highlights extracted from our previous effort in Los 
Angeles. We'll take a look at our TV spot. 

(Film clip shown.) 
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MR. ROD CABORN: I think you can get some idea of what we had out 
there. So we got through our promotion advertising phase. Remem¬ 
ber, publicity was one of our objectives. Our publicity manager 
at the gardens had been conducting a massive local campaign through-^ 
out the entire series of things, resulting in breaks like these, 
using an Orlando Sentinel article on Ted and his Florida appearance. 
The promotion broke in Tampa. There was a nice break in the Tampa 
Tribune. They were very curious to see Ted and see the kind of 
acts that came out. Even within the park, we still had a communi¬ 
cations job to do as far as promoting this type of thing. Remem¬ 
ber, this was primarily a local market we were talking to so we 
wanted to generate lots of excitement and exposure to the whole 
promotion. 

Within the park, we had to send out small flyers promoting 
the event September 2nd through 12th, highlighting the audition 
phase, and promoting the semifinals on the final Saturday of the 
event and then finally to watch the finals on Sunday, September 
15 th. 
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That gives you some overview of the type of promotion. The 
final results of all this, our total gate during the promotional 
period was increased by a full 20 % over anything we ever exper¬ 
ienced before, at this particular time of year. We were very happy 
with that turnout. The promotional publicity generated by the 
event gained national exposure. It would be difficult to put a 
price tag on that. This was part of our objective. 

The thing we are trying to do in Tampa is to create a sort 
of constant montage of activities and events, of things going on 
all the time, to get different people to come out and see the park. 
Our promotion resulted in other people coming to us and saying, 
"Gee, we’d like to do some kind of promotion with you too." We 
got all our objectives accomplished. 
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MR. SPURGE RICHARDSON: Our next speaker started off at Six Flags 
Over Texas in the publicity department. He moved to Six Flags 
Over Mid-America, doing its publicity and public relations. He 
became the manager of promotions for the Six Flags Over Mid-Amer¬ 
ica park. And so at this time, Tom Cason. 
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’’Filling in the Weak Spots, or the Night Riders are Coming” 

by 

Tom Cason, Six Flags Over Mid- America, Eureka, MO 

MR. TOM CASON: Thank you. Spurge. One of the inherent problems 
that we had when Six Flags Over Mid--America opened in Eureka was 
that we were 30 miles from the downtown St. Louis area, which is 
considerably further than our sister parks are located from the 
population densities in the areas. One of the things we decided 
we must do is be able to increase the visitations in the local 
market to a much higher rate than we were getting at the time, 
which was about 1.6 visits per year out of the people that we were 
drawing. So we decided to try a season pass. And the first year 
was in 1972. And we came up with a card that had five punches on 
it. You could come out for five times, $15 for adults, and $13 
for childre. 

And looking back on it now, it doesn’t seem like a very dy¬ 
namite way to control anything. Obviously someone could buy one 
and get two or three passes and pass it on to a couple of friends. 
We’d still get some visitation. We don’t consider those types of 
visitation incremental. So the original concept of the season 
pass was a group sales project, and the first year we sold 197 , 
which is a little bit short of dynamite. We decided that we should 
really put some emphasis on it. We felt that we really didn't 
give the program the best chance that it could have had. So the 
promotions department announced the project in 1973. The first 
thing we did was change the entire concept for the card and put 
a lot of controls on it. The card now, we use the Polaroid system, 
it's laminated; they are not transferrable. You get unlimited 
numbers of visitations. The cost in 1973 was $ 15.50 for adults 
and $12.50 for children, ages 6 to 11. The first thing we did was 
to do a direct mail program to basically the same types of demo¬ 
graphies that we were using for our usual coupon distribution di¬ 
rect mail. 

Our target audience was families with children at home, ages 
10 to 18, with average income between $12,000 and $20,000. We 
started taking some newspaper ads in April, May, the early part 
of the year, and got a couple of radio stations involved in pro¬ 
moting the passes; in exchange for giving away one day tickets on 
the air and some other things that we put into it, they agreed to 
publicize the fact that you could purchase a season pass at Six 
Flags. 

Then we put out 200,000 parking lot flyers. We gave them to 
everyone who visited the park, because we thought that was the 
best possible audience that we could have, somebody who had already 
been exposed to the park, plus the fact that we are bringing in 
about 15 name acts a year to appear in our amphitheatre. The re¬ 
sult in 1973 was we sold 21,000 season passes, which resulted in 
130,000 incremental visitations. So we started gathering data 
that first year because we wanted to find out precisely who our 
audience was, and we felt like we were on the right track. We 
wanted to know the age category, who bought the most number of 
passes; we wanted to know the average number of uses per pass be¬ 
cause obviously if everybody was using them a hundred times, then 
the program would have to be questionable. 

We found the average uses in 1973--and it has held true now 
for the past two seasons--the average visit pass came 7*6 times. 

The data we are gathering this year looks like it will come out 
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about the same. Of course, this entire program is the St. Louis 
local market. Almost all the people that we polled who had season 
passes considered it a good bargain, even the ones who didn’t use 
it three times. Our pricing concept was if you came more than 
three times, the pass pays for itself. I would say 18 % of the 
people never came three times and they still considered it a bar¬ 
gain, which is beyond me, how they can put that on a questionnaire. 
In 1974 we decided the program had flourished but we weren’t really 
ready to give up on it. We felt like we could do a couple of add¬ 
itional things. We sold 23*190 passes, which was an increase of 
about a couple of thousand, in 1974. 
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This past season we decided to tie in the sale of the season 
pass prior to the park opening with our food store promotions in 
St. Louis because we had had a great deal of success at selling 

one day tickets for short periods of time at a discount rate through^ 

the food chains. And we got a great deal of media support. So we j j> 

got together with our food store partner, and they agreed, we told 

them we would sell season passes through the outlet, but we would 
not discount them. So they wanted to offer the consumer an in¬ 
centive so they gave a free book of Eagle stamps, which is a stamp 
in the St. Louis area. It's a very valuable item. It's owned by 
the May Company. These stamps were redeemable at the largest de¬ 
partment store in town, several food stores. Or you can redeem 
it for cash. Each book is worth $2.23. We made a deal with them 
to give everyone who purchased a season pass a free book of stamps 
and we would reimburse them for half the cost. 


This season, we sold 28,152 season passes and had 199*538 
visitations on this program. I might add that every year our 
price on the season pass has gone up. Our price this year was 
$19.50 for child or adult. Next year we’ll be kicking off our 
season pass book at about $22.50 for a child or adult. The food 
store, incidentally, sold 9j841 passes in four weeks, which we 
thought was.fairly good. It was about 30 % of our total sales. 

The other thing that the food store did--whether they had sold 
9*000 passes or not, we would have loved--they gave us such media 
support, it was unbelievable. We had a schedule running at ap¬ 
proximately 250 to 300 GLP’s a week on television. We have sev¬ 
eral 1*300 line ads that were running almost every day in their 
full page section, plus they were handling us on the front of 
their shoppers’ guide section on Thursdays. So basically we were 
able to promote the sales of the season passes without dipping 
into our own advertising budget. 
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I might add another thing. The season pass program is prob¬ 
ably not great for everybody. But we felt like if you really be¬ 
lieve in the program, which we had to have done, or we would have 
dumped it when we sold those fantastic 197 in 1972. You just sort 
of have to take a look at what you expect to accomplish with it. 

We think we did accomplish a habit in a core market of multi-visits. 
We find now that our average visitation rate has gone up on one 
day tickets. Even people who don’t buy the season pass are in the 
habit of coming out there more often because they are more aware 
of the amount of talent that we have in the park and all the spe¬ 
cial events. 

We’ve run some analyses that show us that on times when we 
have name entertainment or special events in the park, we can ex¬ 
pect support from the season pass holders to the tune of 1,800 
to 3,000 uses that day. The good thing about them is they almost 
never come in the mornings, stay all day. They come about three 
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o'clock, which is when traffic flow is starting to level off. They 
stay until the first name performance show is over and they go have 
dinner and go home. The other reason it is great for us is we are 
in Eureka, Missouri, which, as I say, is 30 miles from downtown 
St. Louis. If you are at Six Flags and you are going to eat, you 
eat at Six Flags because there's no place else you can go. 

One of the other aspects I'm going to talk about today is 
night business. Company side, we decided to do some night busi¬ 
ness programs. The programs varied slightly from park to park but 
our program at Mid-America ran from July 7 until July 27. For that 
three week period, we stayed open 'til midnight every night. We 
felt that the only economic way we could try and get people to come 
in after five and stay until midnight or get the people who came 
in earlier to stay longer was to have some type of entertainment 
that would run the entire week. So we called our first week "Wacky 
Week." Our attendance for that week after 5 p.m. was about an ad¬ 
ditional 13,900 people, which is quite honestly not as many as we 
had hoped for. We were hopeful that we could pick up anywhere from 
4,000 to 5*000 additional people after five. But in going back 
after the program and analyzing it, we found that we were more than 
tripling what we had been doing after five because we were not get¬ 
ting that many visitations after 5 p.m. because we have no price 
break. Usually people who come in the park start trailing off con¬ 
siderably after 3 p.m. 

So for Wacky Week we had some entertainers, we had Spike Jones, 
Jr., who definitely fits in with the Wacky Week concept. We ran 
these shows every night and the shows all started at 6 p.m. We 
had four shows each night, two from each performer because we want¬ 
ed more attendance. 

The second week was Magical Mystery Week. We had a Jim Frank¬ 
enstein, who is not a household word, but he is extremely good at 
what he does. He is very much better than any mentalist I've ever 
seen work. We had another guy who catches bullets in his teeth, 
who got us a considerable amount of publicity. His name is Roland 
Kahn, and if he is still alive, he's a pretty good act. Our head¬ 
liner was Carl Balentine, the Great Balentine. So during this week 
we decided to lower the price after 5 p.m.; and so from five until 
midnight, we offered a $5 and $4 front gate. Our regular price 
was $7 and $ 6 . As luck would have it, it decreased. We had 10,750. 
So the third week was Nostalgia Week. We had Paul Revere and the 
Raiders for a week, another backup group called Bananas, and they 
did 50's music. That week the attendance jumped up to 17,000 people, 
a good 4,000 better than the previous best week and 7,000 better 
than the previous week--the same pricing offer. 

I think what we discovered there is you have to have talent 
that people identify with, that have some draw, because Jim Frank¬ 
enstein and Roland Kahn, they did a lot of things on television 
but just were not known well enough to get the people out. After 
the whole thing was over, we went back into the files and started 
analyzing what happened exactly. All of a sudden I started talk¬ 
ing to the director of food and beverage and the director of gifts 
and souvenirs. And they said their per caps went up an unbeliev¬ 
able amount. So we got some of their figures and combined them 
with ours. And even though our attendance wasn’t all we had hoped 
for, we still picked up a little bit better than 33,000 additional 
people that we had never had before for a three week period. And 
on top of that, our food and beverage and gifts and souvenir sales 
skyrocketed for that three week period because people were, in fact, 
coming in at noon and staying longer, staying until eight or nine 
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at night. 

So we are going to stick with the program. I think that we 
have reanalyzed our objectives here. We are going to probably 
bring in a different variety of entertainment and do some more 
night time atmospheric things, like more fireworks. This again 
is the first year of this program. We do believe in it so we are 
going to stay with it. I'll share with you just very briefly a 
couple of things that some of our sister parks did, which worked 
very well for them. 

Astro World, which we just took over in May in Houston, de¬ 
cided to start a night business program. They ran it from June 
through Labor Day. They sold a two night ticket for the price of 
a one day ticket. The ticket was good only after 5 p.m. until 
midnight on any two days you wanted. They did not have to be con¬ 
secutive days. What happened was their attendance increased con¬ 
siderably. One of the most unique things is that only 40$ of that 
second day ticket was ever redeemed, so 60 $ of the people who had 
the option of coming a second time didn't come. But the total 
attendance went up. So from a per capita standpoint, it was bet¬ 
ter than had all 100$ of the people used it a second day. They 
are very enthusiastic about the program. They plan to refine it 
a little and continue it. 

Our park at Six Flags Over Texas between Dallas and Fort Worth 
has an Electric Night Parade featuring a character called Cyrus 
T. Cosmos, so that Texas would have an appeal every single night 
that they were open. They really put their thrust in advertising 
from June to mid-August, and they experienced a very similar pat¬ 
tern to what we did. They definitely had an increase in spending 
in the park and found that people were coming out with the inten¬ 
tion of staying later and enjoying the night lighting and the at¬ 
mosphere because the park does completely change in the evenings. 
And this was one of the things we had been trying to get people 
to come out and witness so they would come back. 

Six Flags Over Georgia did the Emmet Kelley Circus. I think 
it did very well. If there are any questions later. I'll be happy 
to answer them. Thank you. 

MR. SPURGE RICHARDSON: We've heard from the Busch Gardens, we've 
heard from Six Flags Over Mid-America, we're going to take a dif¬ 
ferent approach now and let you hear how the zoo has done. We have 
with us Richard Cooper. He is with the Philadelphia Zoological 
Garden in Philadelphia. Richard. 

"The H 0 w and Why of Zoo Publicity" 

fay 

Richard Cooper, Philadelphia Zoological Garden, Philadelphia, PA 

MR. RICHARD COOPER: Thank you. I'd like to preface my comments 
by saying there are many things that a zoo cannot do. We more or 
less have to consider ourselves a cultural attraction. You are 
probably aware perhaps that zoos have a great many critics out 
there. At the same time we have to worry about funding because 
most zoos are either municipally or society operated. There are 
a few private commercial zoos. So we have to get our money not 
only at the gate but through the sale of refreshments, souvenirs, 
but through federal funding or state funding or city funding. With 
that in.mind, I’d kind of like to stress that flavor of the how 
and why of zoo publicity, which to some extent, will differ from 
the commercial parks. 
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It has been said that advertising is buying space to promote 
your product, service or facilities. That’s certainly an agree¬ 
able statement. It's also been said--as a matter of fact, it was 
said here last year--that publicity is stealing space. I’d like 
to quote to you from the Associated Press Managing Editors’ manual 
that warns journalists, ’’Your immediate job is to serve the read¬ 
ers, not the man who would raid your columns.” So you see already 
the approach to so-called PR people. It’s not an easy job. 

Stealing space or air time, as far as we are concerned, with 
exaggerations, partial truths and excessive gimmicks, and pressure, 
is a method which we have experienced to be almost predestined re¬ 
ally to short term results and short term respectability with mem¬ 
bers of the press because they too look at us as more cultural 
than a fun type thing in a sense. We feel, therefore, that if you 
don’t take a more serious approach to your publicity, the PR man 
of that organization is going to build up a disbelievability in 
actuality. In some cases, if it is extreme enough, actual contempt, 
rather than being viewed as a practitioner of good public relations. 
The fact is that the day for us in the zoo world of dressing up 
chimpanzees is gone. As a matter of fact, someone has gone so far 
as to say, out of modesty, that we should put pants on our elephants. 
I would like to caution that your PR manners really, as I hope you 
all realize, are a direct reflection upon your facility. 

At the Philadelphia Zoo we jealously guard our media support 
and we do not attempt to steal publicity, but rather we look at 
it as earning it, in part, through a long term program of quality 
press releases that have at least some legitimate merit and news¬ 
worthy reason for being issued. We also don’t tell the media or 
its practitioners’how to do their jobs. We respect the fact that 
they’ve got to .consider their own sense of what makes news and we 
have to go with it. I'd like to say how this basically has worked 
for us, at the Philadelphia Zoo, at least. 

During the calendar year of 1974, based upon the clippings 
which were available to us, the Philadelphia Zoo received 5 5 179 
column inches of news space from local, regional and national 
sources. Included in this total were 228 photos, 139 photo cap¬ 
tions, 679 articles, 117 front page items, 20 articles in maga¬ 
zines and trade publications, and 519 mentions in conjunction with 
other zoo related activities and events. During the year of 197^ 
our department issued 72 press releases. This does not count the 
optional coverage from so-called weather stories. 

It is true that during 1974, the Philadelphia Zoo did cele¬ 
brate its centennial as the nation’s first zoo. But we feel that 
without this prior media report, our centennial could, to a large • 
extent, have gone virtually unnoticed. In addition to the news¬ 
papers, the zoo was covered 84 times during 1974 by television 
film crews and radio beepers. 

As a respectable contrast, we received 4,728 column inches 
and 80 television news coverages during 1973. Currently, our scrap¬ 
book for 1975 strongly indicates that we’ll at least equal our in¬ 
creased 1974 results. 

Again, I'd like to stress that in our view, publicity should 
be an active attempt to report. And I think that's the key word, 
to report your facility’s activities, events and accomplishments 
in a favorable, newsworthy fashion. To us that is not stealing 
space. That’s giving news and receiving publicity. And I might 
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add to that, of course, we are on a budget, a very tight budget, 
as a matter of fact. But the totals I have read to you do not re¬ 
flect not .one bottle of liquor. We don’t give gifts in that sort 
of manner. We of course offer coffee to those who are on the job 
if they want it. And we do offer annual passes and tickets to 
members of the press. But in Philadelphia most of the papers now 
have a policy whereby reporters and writers are not permitted to 
accept gifts. So I simply tell the men on the job whenever they 
don’t want tickets to let me know. 

Our procedure for press coverage is not very complicated. 
First, the Public Relations Department at the Philadelphia Zoo 
consists of 1,707 members. Seven of them are homo sapiens. The 
rest are birds, mammals, and reptiles. We’re responsible for the 
limited advertising the zoo does, plus membership, magazine pub¬ 
lication, promotional brochures, hosting VIP’s, general promotional 
activities, such as preparing radio and television public service 
spot copy, a monthly employee newsletter, and coordinating inter- 
institutional projects. 

The zoo’s PR staff consists of myself, an assistant director, 
a staff assistant, secretary, membership secretary, a printing 
shop man--I had to use that word, who is union, and a full-time 
photographer, who is also union. 

At one time or another I would say everybody in the depart¬ 
ment has had a hand in press relations, whether servicing the press 
or making arrangements by telephone. We feel we have a good bunch 
because we can really rely on somebody to help us out when we need 
it, if we always help with some other project. 

Another thing I think is important for any organization, com¬ 
mercial or nonprofit, is the fact that when the press does call 
with something they’d like to do, we at Philadelphia always make 
it a - point, no matter how inconvenient it is, to say, ’’Sure, come 
on out.” We never say, "That’s kind of short notice; comq back 
tomorrow,” or something, because we know that tomorrow we may be 
calling on them and hoping they will help us. And we have found 
that this is a very easy two way thing. It's greatly appreciated 
by the press. Such cases, such as a new animal birth, the parti¬ 
cular species is researched, we consult with the curator to make 
sure our facts are accurate because this stuff goes out to other 
zoos, and zoo people are very fussy about what you say about any 
particular species. We prepare the release, set a different time 
and date, mail it out in time that the deadline or press time can 
be met. And we do try to keep our press.releases to one page. The 
only exception to this would be if we have a new building or some¬ 
thing that would require, say a fact sheet or perhaps second page. 
Not only does it save us money, but we have found, too, that as 
far as handouts, the press, the city editor, would just as soon 
go through one page quickly than have to fool around with more 
than that. 

I know that some PR textbooks say that you should not put a 
headline on your press release, but I personally disagree with 
this because I view a headline on press releases as more or less 
a stop sign. If you consider the TV assignment editor or desk man 
has got to go through all sorts of handouts, and we’d like to hope¬ 
fully have him stop and read some of ours, certainly at least as 
far as the lead paragraph, and also decide whether this is a pic¬ 
ture story or something we can squeeze in because perhaps it's soft 
•news. As far as the headline, I think they should really be a 
little bit more than a bubble or something. They should foam but 
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without overreaching. Because if they don’t go any further than 
that, you don’t get the coverage. 

Between the headline and the equally important lead paragraph, 
the editor at this point should know at this time whether it's 
worth assigning the photographer. I think it's only fair to assume 
you won’t get great coverage on every story obviously because there 
are too many variables. It's happened that we’ve put out a press 
release on such a common birth as a goat and gotten a 100$ local 
turnout, whereas, another time, we put out a press release on an 
endangered species, such as an orang-utan and maybe only had 50 $ 
turnout. When you are in and believe the zoo business, as I do, 
and we all do at Philadelphia, it can get frustrating when you see 
an important, major birth, v\hich of course concerns conservation 
and preservation of species getting that 50 $ compared to a common 
animal. There is some of this cutesy stuff that we also have to 
put up with. The press would rather have often times the little 
kid with the animals. 


Another thing we do with our press releases is once they are 
mailed, we always call the major dailies and the TV stations eith¬ 
er the afternoon or the morning of the event. And the purpose of 
this is we have found and heard from many a city editor, "Gee, I'm 
glad you called because we never got the release." So we like to 
back up the U.S. mail. If somebody sees it and it gets lost in 
the shuffle, we have actually picked up a great deal of coverage 
this way because the guy who is right there then assigning his 
photographer for the day has to know about it. And for some rea¬ 
son if there is a short circuit, you lack the coverage. 

Also in our press we usually include community weeklies and 
suburban dailies in our mailing lists. This was not the general 
practice before I became the PR director. But as a result of our 
clippings, I found that smaller papers will often handle a story 
that the majors may not consider that important or that good a 
picture story. Also, we seldom drop in and sort of more or less 
jam press releases to editors because we think that they may be 
too busy to be polite about it. So we don't really do that unless 
it is an emergency situation whereby we can't mail it and we have 
to get it to the press right away. Then we will deliver it. 

Next, we do not also attempt to kill a story. Once it's out 
and it's bad news, we just do the best we can with it. Of course, 
I guess you mostly all realize that the best way to prevent bad 
press is to eliminate the circumstances. And I guess in many of 
your cases, that would mean preventive maintenance on your rides. 
And for a zoo, for instance, that would mean making sure your 
keepers keep the doors locked. 


And speaking of doors, we use our darkroom and our photograph¬ 
er to advantage. Most of the local major dailies normally do not 
accept photographs from other than their own people. Occasionally 
they do. But if they consider it worth covering, they will send 
their own man. However, the Philadelphia AP wire service regu¬ 
larly accepts material from us. We will dig out some old undated 
photograph, such as a pair of prairie dogs kissing or something, 
put a little caption on it, and the AP moves it, it's-on the way. 
We've picked some regional and national coverage on these things. 


Weather stories are another natural for us. On a hot day, 
for example, a shot of an elephant being hosed down or a sea lion 
enjoying the pool water, just floating around lazily like you and 
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I might do at the beach, makes good copy. Or say, in the winter¬ 
time, in the middle of a snow storm, a shot of a Siberian tiger 
maybe chasing snow flakes, which I have seen--also makes a great 
story. And it’s kind of a nice warm contrast to the harsh news 
of the day. 

Also, in our publicity efforts, we don’t overlook the impor¬ 
tant medium of radio because we feel it is widely available, per¬ 
haps more so than television. It’s in your car, at the office, 
in the kitchen and even on the beach. 

Since 1971 > I’ve been doing a weekly program called ’’What’s 
New at the Zoo.” It’s actually a report that's aired Friday, Sat¬ 
urday and Sunday on a major all-news station back in Philadelphia. 
Hundreds of thousands of people hear this in our metropolitan area; 
and of course weekends, as in most of your cases, are my days. So 
if they are waking up in the morning and saying, "Gee, what are 
we going to do today? I don't feel like cutting grass.” Hopefully, 
this will be a little reminder to them that there's something new 
at the zoo. Although being nonprofit, I don’t have to really lim¬ 
it this to what's new. I can often promote membership, explain 
what we do at the zoo and the fact that we need money and so forth. 

Another area of publicity potential that we make use of, for 
instance, is this fall we had a major department store chain come 
out and shoot their entire fall catalog at the Philadelphia Zoo. 

And this again went out to thousands of people. It was great for 
us. The fact that we made a $100 servicing fee is a little extra 
bonus. If we had to, we would have probably done it free. 

Also, this past year, we have had fashion spreads done by 
newspapers. And whenever a newspaper wants to come out and do 
something, we do not charge any servicing fee even if it ties up 
myself or one of my people for a day or two because again, it’s 
good PR with the press because they go back and say, "Gee, those 
people at the zoo; they want help, but they didn’t do this or they 
didn’t do that." It’s not too good as opposed to going back and 
saying, "Gee, they really spent time on us. I was surprised," 
which they often do. 

Also, when a free-lance writer calls up to do a Sunday sup¬ 
plement, obviously we cooperate. Usually in February or March, 

I would call the two major dailies in Philadelphia that have a 
Sunday supplement and give them a list of suggested topics. And 
between that and the free-lancers who are out looking for material, 
we usually get together between one of those: newspapers and the 
zoo with a feature article, which, of course, we enjoy. And these 
usually come about April when our season is getting underway. 

Finally I'd like to say that publicity efforts are not only 
designed to stimulate attendance, but also to gain what a zoo needs, 
long term understanding of what a modern zoo is. And of course, 
this, in ah indirect way, is a sense of defending ourselve against 
the many anti-zoo groups which exist. And it's true that Phila¬ 
delphia Zoo is a major regional attraction, but we do not consider 
ourselves an amusement. We have about 1.1 million visitors every 
year, and our annual operating budget is just about $3 million. 

We feel, in conclusion, that any zoo worth its feathers has 
to get across the message of what they are about. In addition to 
just being recreation, we must continually remind people, the av¬ 
erage public, that we are interested and very much concerned with 
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conservation, scientific studies, education, because—returning 
full circle, really--this gives us respect from the press media 
and at the same time with those that we try to hit for additional 
funding. 

CHMN. HUGHES: Now, we have Jaci Harrison from Krofft Internation¬ 
al. Jaci represents a new facility here in Atlanta. We are de¬ 
lighted to have Jaci with us. 

"Promoting an Attraction Before It’s There" 

by 

Jaci Harrison, Krofft International, Atlanta, GA 

MS. JACI HARRISON: About a year and a half ago when I went with 
Krofft International and found out'that my title was director of 
public relations and promotions for The World of Sid and Marty 
Krofft, the world's first indoor highrise theme and entertainment 
park, I knew I was going to have some trouble communicating with 
the press and other people in industry and promotional opportuni¬ 
ties. We felt like we had a complicated message and we needed 
even at that early date to acquaint our core market residents with 
what was happening. We commissioned an artist who is well known 
for his book jackets and albums to give us a collage of his impres¬ 
sions of the World of Sid and Marty Krofft, and it turned out 
very beautifully. We put it into about seven billboards, and they 
are on a rotary system in and around the city. We can tell when 
it moves, because on that day, we average about 30 calls. When it 
gets down to about 10 calls a day, we realize that it's time to 
move them again. That was-very successful for us. 

Those billboards don't attempt to tell a whole story. They 
give an impression. It's an overwhelming impression. But Atlanta 
tends to be comprised of residents who are very curious, and they 
took it upon themselves to call us. When someone else asks the 
question, it's a lot easier to help them understand what it is we 
are doing. 

Secondly, we have to look around and realize, sure, we don't 
exist except as a construction site right now. What we do have 
though is Sid and Marty Krofft, television producers; they have 
four network television shows on right now, do a lot of specials 
for everyone from Racquel Welch to Donnie and Larry Osmond. And 
I felt that taking them around and presenting them to different 
kinds of press might be the next way to go. The success of that 
is fine, and it went well. But if you had been here at the time, 

I think you would have been croaking along with me. Marty Krofft 
would get up there and explain very carefully that the World of 
Sid and Marty Krofft is not a thrill ride opportunity. In fact, 
the major emphasis is upon live show presentations upon each of 
eight levels. And then he'd say, "Sid, why don't you tell them 
about the Krofft puppet theatre?" And Sid would say, "It is so 
thrilling." And I had some problems. So from there we flew a lot 
of press people to Los Angeles to go to our show business factory 
where 165 people from 17 different disciplines are responsible for 
each of the elements inside the world. We had a lot of interesting 
opportunities develop from there. We had one story in the New 
York Times about one of our model mission liftoff engineers, who 
talked about the fact that in the past, he'd been responsible for 
moving thousands of tons of careening rocket from the atmosphere, 
right out of it, and now he spent his time developing complicated 
designs—it was those kind of techniques that really worked for 
us. We took a look at every opportunity where we didn’t have to 
show the world to express its message. And those include parades. 
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We’ll be in the Orange Bowl Parade this year. There's a very big 
and popular promotion here in Georgia called "Stay and See Week. " 
It’s a bicentennial promotion sponsored by the Chamber. What it 
amounts to is attractions, particulary displays, and bring them 
to Lenox Square, which is our number one shopping mall, and it is 
promoted heavily in advertising. We developed a display that was 
a. lot of fun. It had a huge vulture named Orson that moved along 
like this and fascinated kids. His eyes rolled back. The magic 
of it was beautiful to watch, and more importantly, told the whole 
story of the World of Sid and Marty Krofft. We won first prize 
and got state wide publicity. 

I guess what I’m learning as I go through, in a preopening 
sense, publicity, public relations and promotions are the same 
thing. Getting the word out. Some other changes that have occur¬ 
red that are a little more subtle, Sid and Marty Krofft Productions 
is a block cube logo that used to show up at the end of all the 
television shows they do. If you watch Saturday morning TV or any 
one of the prime time specials, you'll see the logo now, says "The 
World of Sid and Marty Krofft." In addition to that, when NBC re¬ 
tired their peacock, they picked up H. R. Puff and Stuff as an 
ambassador. 

Yesterday in the paper, we learned another important lesson. 
The front page paper referred to us as a fantasy world. We have 
struggled and struggled with what to call ourselves. The world’s 
first indoor highrise theme entertainment park is not working. I 
think we will stick with "Fantasy World." It suggests what we are 
about. We had to eliminate "park," because "park," by definition, 
is something that is outdoors. As we got closer and closer to our 
grand opening, which is scheduled for March, we spent time and a 
lot of money in marketing research program. It is no longer like 
the days when you could just say, "Okay, I’ve got the capital. I 
want, to open up a park, and we'll stick it here and open the doors 
and people will come." Through our marketing research, we attempt 
to find out what people like, when they will come and how they 
felt about a lot of things. We learned, for example, that the 
word "puppet" is not necessarily a good word to go with, that cre¬ 
ates an image .of child-like appeal. Even though--those of you who 
are familiar with Busch Gardens of Virginia or various Six Flags 
parks, Knott's Berry, may have seen the Krofft theatre puppet pro¬ 
ductions, and they are fantastic and elaborate, with much more 
appeal than for just children--it still by itself can convey that 
image. 

Other problems that we had in developing adequate bargaining 
resources, it really became selling opportunities. How do you get 
people into a highrise entertainment complex logically in one place 
so they filter through the park and come out at the exit, wherever 
we determine that to be? Looking back on it now, it looks like it 
was a logical explanation. At the time it wasn't. We found the 
world's longest above ground escalator that takes people from one 
end of a huge megastructure, all the way up to the eighth story 
main entrance to the World of Sid and Marty Krofft, where they sift 
on down at their own pace and with options from floor to floor, 
but they do come out at one end-all exit. 

We looked too to develop a program that was from three to five 
hours as opposed to an all day entertainment experience for a lot 
of reasons for us that seemed very sound. Through our marketing 
research, we have been reinforced with the belief that today's 

life style implied people did not necessarily want to give up a 
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full day or two in their own hometown to do just one thing. So 
we are positioned inside a five and a half acre complex that has 
a gigantic green ice rink, six movie theatres, ten restaurants, a 
few art galleries, five levels of shopping, a European street mar¬ 
ket, a 500 room luxury hotel and our own building, the World of 
Sid and Marty Krofft. All of that is a.tremendous draw, and it’s 
physically attached to the Omni Sports Coliseum and what will be¬ 
come the new Georgia World Congress, which opens in September. 

Strategy has worked to our advantage because we are indoor 
we are open year round, and weather will not be a. factor. And 
that’s important to us and to our visitors. We’ll be able to em¬ 
phasize shows and the ever changing show productions on every lev¬ 
el. I feel like the thing that worked most for us was to smile a 
lot, to take people in and around the construction site--a lot of 
you were there yesterday for our presentation--and most of all to 
just keep the promotion in motion. Thank you. 

MR. SPURGE RICHARDSON: Our next speaker is Jim Patten, from Sha- 
heen’s Fun-O-Rama Park. 

"Riding Jackie Kennedy's Coattails" 

fey 

Jim Patten, Shaheen’s Fun-O-Rama Park, Salisbury Beach, MA 

MR. JIM PATTEN: We thank you. Jackie Kennedy, wherever she goes, 
whatever she does, national coverage by the news media is a com¬ 
mon thing. For an amusement park of less than two acres, such as 
Shaheen’s Fun-O-Rama, national coverage is a major accomplishment. 
We truly were riding Jackie Kennedy’s coattails because she made 
the front page on a sold-out issue and we only made an inside page. 

The point is we did have our photo printed in a national news¬ 
paper. Incidentally, this paper has the largest circulation in 
the United States. This photograph was printed, promoting both 
the amusement industry and especially Shaheen’s Fun-O-Rama Park. 

The caption reads "The swinging cardinal. Fun loving Cardinal Me¬ 
deiros, the archbishop of Boston, soars over Salisbury, Mass., 
with two real live flying nuns. They are riding the Yoyo, a swing 
ride at Shaheen's Fun-O-Rama Park on Salisbury Beach." 

To get photographs worthy of national publication takes very 
definite planning and work. We hired experienced high priced pho¬ 
tographers who have the imagination and the skill to put the shut¬ 
ter at the right moment. This photo went out on UPI, United Press 
International. The photographs themselves are only tools of the 
trade for a good public relations agency. Our agency, Harry Paul 
and Associates of Boston, has experience and capability to get our 
message into the media, not only throughout New England, but many 
times, nationally. Several excellent photos were taken this year 
when Cardinal Medeiros hosted a group of nuns at the park. He was 
most cooperative in allowing us to use him as a photo subject. Ob¬ 
viously, it really helps to have someone in the public eye to work 
with. This photo was sent out nationally and even reached as far 
as Honolulu with a four column, seven inch spread in the Honolulu 
Advertiser. 


A photographer, no matter how good or how well paid, cannot 
do it all by himself. Good photos sometimes happen by chance, but 
don’t count on things always working that way. A photographer's 
time should be carefully thought out and well coordinated. This 
.photo with the cardinal on the Yoyo was also sent out UPI and pre- 
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sented as the cardinal and the flying nuns on page one of the two 
major Boston papers, the Herald American and the Globe, plus many 
of the major papers throughout the nation. Another photo of the 
cardinal was put out on UPI wires, was accepted and published all 
over the country including the Los Angeles Herald Examiner . 

National publicity is often hard to achieve when you are not 
working with a celebrity, but it can be done. A photo of the Yoyo 
interestingly enough did not appear to be newsworthy; however, the 
photographer earned his money again, transferring it into this-- 
to create the nighttime effect, he reversed the normal print to 
a negative. Again, UPI liked the photo and sent it out on its 
wires. 

Favorable publicity is probably the best advertising. It may 
be the least expensive method of promoting your area. A spin-off 
of these photos which created more exposure for us on a national 
broadcast TV show, Hollywood Squares--one of the questions asked 
was, "Is a cardinal allowed to go on amusement rides?" The an¬ 
swer of course came easy. Of course he can. 

As we go along, the next few slides will give you an idea of 
the type of photos we have successfully used to promote Shaheen's 
Fun-O-Rama Park. Kids are great subjects because no one can re¬ 
sist a smile when they see youngsters in situations enjoying them¬ 
selves. Photographs and handouts to the newspapers, regardless 
of how the papers acquire them, are printed by the editors only 
when there is some human interest involved. A photo of an amuse¬ 
ment ride by itself, although it may be outstanding, would be of 
no interest to anyone except those interested in amusement parks. 
However, if you add life to the ride, you may come up with a photo 
that the American public is interested in. Any photograph U.s more 
interesting when you add people, animals, children or stuffed toys. 
This is what newspaper editors are looking for, photos that their 
readers will enjoy seeing and reading about. 

An all American favorite can be used to create interest. I 
must tell you that this is the writer’s favorite approach, using 
this theory. If one doesn’t do the job, two certainly will. 

Let’s get back to the kids end. The kids are almost always 
easy to work with. The results sometimes can surprise you. Use 
any background that's fine for the kids--they'11 do the rest, and 
they’ll give action to your shots. But if you give a youngster 
a job that’s a little too tough to handle, just watch and take 
pictures of them trying their best. Sometimes the youngsters will 
tire of this whole procedure. But that’s nothing that a slide ride 
and a good place to rest won't cure. The environment that sur¬ 
rounds the youngster can often influence their appearance. 

Looking forward to 1976, Jackie Kennedy Onassis should watch 
out, because we are shooting for the front page, and she’ll have 
to settle for a back seat on the inside pages. 

CHMN. HUGHES: .1 might say that park that Jim is manager of covers 
a total of 1.8 acres. So it shows that you don’t have to have a 
Six Flags or Disney World to get good publicity. You can do it 
with anything. We now have Bonnie Anderson who is public relations 
and promotions director for Bob-Lo Island, which is right across 
the Detroit River in Canada, a very nice park. And we are happy 
to have Bonnie. 
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"Family Day Ticket" 

by 

Bonnie Anderson, Bob-Lo Island, Detroit, MI 

MS. BONNIE ANDERSON: Good afternoon. I don’t know how many of 
you are familiar with Bob-Lo. We are a park on an island about 
15 miles downriver from Detroit. Bob-Lo is a Canadian Island of 
approximately 240 acres in size. Our primary market consists of 
about a million people from the Canadian side and about five mil¬ 
lion from the U.S. side. To'get to Bob-Lo, all of our customers 
have to take a boat from Detroit or Wyandotte, Michigan, U.S., and 
all our Canadian customers must take a five minute ferry ride from 
the main land to the island. Some of our customers arrive in their 
own boats, staying in our island marina. Bob-Lo is a major park 
consisting of approximately 23 major rides, a 10 ride Kiddie Land, 
a zoo, games and activities, roller skating, miniature golf, en¬ 
tertainment, marina and picnicking. We normally draw approximately 
750,000 in a 100 day season. 

Up to a few years ago, Bob-Lo’s customers purchased a boat 
ticket for their trip to Bob-Lo and on their arrival in Bob-Lo Park, 
paid a nominal admission of 25 ^ and had to purchase individual ride 
tickets to get on various rides and attractions being offered. 

We recently converted over to pay one price system for those who 
wished to package their spending, and we have had great success 
with it, with over 70 $ of our total customers using the one price 
ticket. Our one price ticket is a little unique in that it also 
includes the cost of the boat transportation to get to the park. 
Because of adding the boat fare cost to the pay one price, which 
in a normal situation, includes rides only, we have had to charge 
more for POP to cover the boat cost, resulting in 1975 to' prices 
of $7.50 for adults and $ 6.50 for childred from Detroit and $5*50 
for adults and $5.25 for children from Canada. Cedar Point charged 
$7 for a pay one price in 1975 5 causing the price disadvantage. 

We attempt to show .to potential customers that our price is very 
reasonable because it includes a boat fare. However, the unfair 
comparison still continues. 

As we entered into our 1975 season we were hopeful and also 
very concerned about our economic situation in the Detroit markets. 
We knew we had to overcome a substantial loss brought about by the 
closing of the automobile plants and supplier plants. We then 
turned our attention to various sales promotion ideas to fill the 
gap. We developed several ideas and put them into effect. Some 
are good.; some are not so good. However, we did have great success 
with our family days promotion involving family tickets. I’m sure 
all of you have requests for family tickets, and we have for years 
and could never get the nerve to do it because we always figured 
a family ticket should be one price, regardless of the size of the 
family. And we couldn't determine for sure just what would be a 
good price for us and a price that would offer sufficient, savings 
to the customer to motivate them to come to the park. But since 
this was the year we were forced to try everything, we determined 
to give it a whirl and see what would happen. First, we decided 
to put the price on a sliding price as follows: from Detroit and 
Wyandotte, a family of three cost $16; four cost $21; family of 
five cost $25; family of six cost $30. From Amherstburg, a family 
of three cost $10; family of four cost $14; five cost $18; and six 
cost $22. To conduct this experiment, we selected a five day per¬ 
iod, Monday through Friday, for our Canadian customers and four 
days for our Detroit customers, two days one week, a Wednesday 
and Thursday, two days the following week, a Tuesday and Wednesday. 
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We developed our advertising on a minimum basis, ran two news¬ 
paper ads for the first two days in Detroit and two more ads for 
the second day period. We also ran two ads in the Canadian market. 
The results in Detroit were very slow the first two days. Approx¬ 
imately 30 $ of our customers were familiar with the plan and the 
impact was nil. We again ran our ads; in the second period in De¬ 
troit, things livened up. We had a tremendous turnout. Our Can¬ 
adian market turned out fairly good on Monday. By Thursday, we 
were really rolling; Friday, we had torrential rain, and we died. 

As a further incentive for the Canadian market, we hired Bozo, the 
Clowi, who starred in his own TV show for ten years with the local 
Canadian television station, to appear on the island, Monday and 
Friday from 2 p.m., the week of the family day promotion. Because 
of the rain on Friday coupled with inadequate prepublicity, it did 
not come off as well as it could have. We had a total of 20,000 
customers using the family day tickets. We discovered our average 
family was 4.4, both in the Canadian and the Detroit markets. We 
received approximately $5 per person from the Detroit families and 
|3.11 from our Canadian side. The customers' savings ranged from 
$5 to $11 from Detroit and $6.25 to $10 from Amherstburg, and this 
is based on two adults per family. These figures, of course, made 
everyone happy. We were so happy, in fact, and the potential so 
great, we had decided to expand this promotion into a regular ev¬ 
ent at Bob-Lo for 1976. We intend to expand the number of days, 
and we are even considering one day per week as a family day with 
a family ticket. We will raise the price for 1976 one dollar for 
each price category from Detroit and two dollars for each category 
from Canada. Thank you very much. 

CHMN. HUGHES: Last, we have Scotty Macdonald from Idlewild in 
Pennsylvania, a very beautiful park that promotes by going to tra¬ 
vel shows. 


"Travel to the Travel Shows" 

by 

C. S. Macdonald, Idlewild Management Co., Ligonier, PA 

MR. C. S. MACDONALD: One of our operations is Storybook Forest, 
which is a theme park type walk-through, geared toward children. 

We felt that we were going to draw from outside our normal market 
area, which is about 50 miles. Idlewild Park is a booked family 
picnic park, and, therefore. Storybook was going to be something 
new and different for us. We checked our parking lot and saw that 
we had license plates from Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan. We said, 
"Look, we do not have overnight accommodations at our facility, 
but we are in a tourist oriented area." And so we got together 
with local attraction owners and came up with a tourist promotion" 
agency, which went along very well with the system that the State 
of Pennsylvania was coming up with. By pooling our resources, we 
were able to make ourselves a travel destination. Keep those words 
in mind, a travel destination for your smaller operators. This 
was really the key word. You can sell your park or your attrac¬ 
tions outside your area. And we looked toward about a 600 mile 
radius. By becoming a travel destination so that a visitor can 
stay right close to you for one, two, or three days, you are work¬ 
ing in conjunction with local motels or resorts or whatever in 
your area. We pooled our resources together, got some funds to¬ 
gether and started going to travel shows. 

In our case, we hit Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Akron, 
Toledo, and Detroit. The reason we went this route was rather than 
spending advertising dollars in those areas, we knew that those 
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people that came to see the shows, were actually going to go out 
and travel. So we had our market group kind of narrowed down* and 
we could work on it. By going to about six shows, we were able to 
cover a large area, the most amount of people we could possibly 
get to. And we were able to market our product very nicely. 

Now, how much money you spend in doing this depends on how 
big you want to go. Six Flags or Busch Gardens may use four or 
five booths. In our case, we used an eight by ten booth. One of 
the gimmicks we used, we took some of the mannequins out of our 
theme park, there were two checker players sitting over a barrel, 
checkerboard, and put them in the booth. The checker players drew 
a lot of people. The kids would come by and see me; and quite of¬ 
ten, kids determined where the parents traveled, especially for 
a one or two day trip. We gave out information, printed brochures, 
rate schedules for local motels and whatever. In our business, we 
have historic peak and valley situations normally like Busch Gar¬ 
dens. Ours seem to peak in the summer and drops off immediately 
after that mainly because we are closed. The reason, what we were 
looking for was the latter part of the summer weekday business, 
and we were able, by the use of travel shows, to pick up the one 
or two day visitor to our area, and for a very small amount and 
for very little man hours. We got exactly what we wanted. We got 
the visitor, picked up our attraction business; and for a small 
amount of money, it T s the best way to go. Try and make yourself 
a travel destination; and from there, the thing opens up unbeliev¬ 
ably. Thank you. 

... The workshop adjourned at 3 p.m.... 


MARKETING WORKSHOP 
GROUP SALES TECHNIQUES 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1975 

TARA BALLROOM 2 


The Marketing Workshop convened at 1 p.m., Carl 0. Hughes, 
Kennywood Park, West Mifflin, PA presiding; guest moderator for 
the Group Sales Techniques portion of the workshop was Harry Hen- 
ninger, Kennywood Park, West Mifflin, PA. 

MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Our first speaker today is a young lady from 
Tucson, A r izona, Marguerite Weirich. 

"Making Sales Grow in the Desert" 
by 

Mrs. Marguerite Weirich, Old Tucson, Tucson, AZ 

MRS. MARGUERITE WEIRICH: Good afternoon. I walked in here, and 
everyone said to me, "Oh, Old Tucson." This full regalia is part 
of the sales gimmick. I wear it at all times when I'm working in 
Arizona. It looks a little funny in Atlanta, Georgia. Even though 
I serve on many of the local chambers, mayor's and governor's com¬ 
mittees, I go to all meetings in this full rig, but when I walk 
in, they know I'm Old Tucson. 

Old Tucson is both a movie location and a western theme town. 
Our rides are a minimal part. We have four. We did a survey ab¬ 
out a year ago and we found that people today are very, very west- 
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ern oriented and expect that kind of thing in Arizona. We’re open 
365 days a year. For most of the year we close at 6 p.m. This 
summer was one of the first times we tried the nighttime operation. 
Therefore, our group sales started out as a utilization of a phys¬ 
ical plant. We have a sound stage that’s 180 by 80 feet. We’ll 
seat 1000 people for dinner, and this stage, built, of course, for 
the motion picture industry, is in use for maybe thres to five major 
motion pictures a year, plus television series, commercials, but. 
it stands idle a great deal of the time. We do use it to do movie 
tours during the day. I think we’re doing about eight tours .a day 
now. 


So currently our group sales are geared to the nighttime func¬ 
tions. We have a western bar set inside, and the group sales ef¬ 
forts at night will be about 10 % of bur gross. This has been hap¬ 
pening just in the last two years. We put some real effort into 
the sales. Our theme is that a group does arrive, and is met by 
a couple of actors in full regalia with the sidearms, boots, hats. 
They 1 re escorted up to some sort of a cocktail location. We’ve, 
got to keep cocktails separate from dinner. We do have a facility 
that will take 1,000 people standing for cocktails, and then they 
will come in and get a drink and wander up and down the street. 

The town is theirs for an evening. To close the bar, we use the 
gunfight. So after about an tour, a couple of cowboys come in. and 
fire guns. Everybody drops their drinks and goes out on the main 
street. We show a show which lasts about 18 minutes. They can 
take a drink with them. 

As soon as that's over, we direct them into a different lo¬ 
cation. This keeps them more or less sober. We reopen the bars 
after they are served. After dinner, we'll go into either western 
dancing, Monte Carlo nights. Some of them do want meetings, and 
we’ll set up the dais and head tables and that kind of thing. 

Each party is really tailored to each particular group. 

We do try to keep the menu and the entire climate western. 

We try to stick to barbecued steak, mesquite boiled steak and 
things like that, and I think we do it very successfully. Our 
crews that do this are all part-time. I think we have eight mas¬ 
ter sergeants from the air base that work for me. I have a couple 
of TV engineers. These guys are moonlighting at night, and they 
are the basic part of my crew; They work at a more or less mini¬ 
mal wage, but they enjoy playing cowboys, and I think that’s why 
I've got a pretty good crew. 

Our town is not industrial. I've been talking to a lot of 
you here on group sales, and you’re heavily oriented to the picnic, 
the daytime activity. We have never been able to get this going. 
I’m hoping that we can figure that out, too, but we don't have 
heavy industry. We have Hughes Aircraft that employs about 5^000. 
We do have the air base and the university, but outside that, there 
is no large, mammoth corporation so we can sell the park for the 
day. 
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I’m very active with the convention bureau, because this is 
where about 80$ of our group sales come from. I get their lists j 
of pre-booked conventions anywhere from three months to five years 
in advance. We contact them by letter. We do send out a brochure. 
We have a three or four part package here. One is just a catering 
brochure. I enclose a general park brochure, a rate sheet, and 
an article on what the parties are all about. This is the only 
mailing piece that we do, and we do mail it to everyone who does 
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book a convention for Tucson. When these people come in for site 
selection, the convention bureau invariably brings them out to us, 
and once I get them out, I think there are about four people who 
have come out that I haven’t sold, because before they come, the 
convention bureau has done my sales for me. 

Another gimmick, I do belong to the Innkeepers as an associate 
member, but the only reason I do is to know all the hotel people. 
They too will get a group or a convention in. They cannot book 
them every night for a banquet at their facility. If they can give 
them something interesting to do, they will stay later at the ho¬ 
tel, so they all sell for me. Every hotel manager in the city of 
Tucson works for me in that regard. 

We get a great deal of business from the tour brokers, from 
the bus companies who are doing your regular tours. To get to 
this market, I have been attending the DATO pow-wow each year, both 
the international and the domestic,' which is strictly a travel 
agent, tour broker organization. The American Society of Travel 
Agents, the Professional Convention Management Association, which 
books almost all medical conventions, the American Society of As¬ 
sociation Executives--these are the markets that we are hitting, 
and doing a pretty good job. When I go in, I cannot sell a con¬ 
vention for Tucson or Old Tucson, so I always go in in conjunction 
with the convention bureau or a hotel, because until we get them 
in town, I can’t sell them anything. 

We can handle anything from 50 to a 4,000 person group for 
dinner. The Shriners were in town and bought the park for the 
night. This spring I’ll be doing a 5*000 person party for the 
local Hughes Aircraft people, so we’re pretty flexible on numbers. 
We have about 15 acres in actual buildings, although we’re in a 
360 acre area. I think that word of mouth is your next best sales 
tool. When you get them out there, you better make them happy, 
because that’s the thing that can hurt you the worst. I’ve had 
one complaint in six years, and I think that’s a pretty good av¬ 
erage, and it was justified. And this December 20th, I’m doing 
the entire party over at no cost to the group, because we goofed, 
and I think I owe it to them. 

I think that is basically our program. As I say, if I can 
get some idea from you people on how you sell the daytime thing 
and what your ideas are there, because ours is a nighttime func¬ 
tion. Thank you. 

MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Thank you. Marguerite. Our second speaker 
today is with Riverside Park in Massachusetts, Joe Mahoney. 

’’The Way to a Group’s Heart is Through its Stomach’’ 

by 

Joe Mahoney, Riverside Park, Agawam, MA 

MR. JOE MAHONEY: Thank you, Mr. Henninger. Group sales and out¬ 
ings, either midway or grove, are a vital part to any park’s suc¬ 
cessful operation. Not only do they bring people of all ages to 
the park on any given day or night, but also could be the first 
time that they have come to the park. We at Riverside Park put a 
great emphasis on group sales. It behooves every park operator 
to cultivate these people: put on your best showcase, be sure they 
like what they see. A good clean park, well secured, with excit¬ 
ing rides, wholesome food, great games, top entertainment and 
courteous employees should be the watch word, and also, a price 
that the customer can live with, and also the park, so that the 
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park is not running for practice. If they like what they see, 
they are sure to come back as individuals and families. This is 
what every park strives for. 

I will endeavor to give you a typical outing as we book it 
at Riverside Park. Early in October, I send a letter to the cus¬ 
tomer with the date and day closest to the previous year’s outing. 
This is followed up by a personal call to set up a meeting with 
a committee at the park, at which time we serve them a dinner sim¬ 
ilar to the one they have chosen to have at their outing. In this 
meeting, we discuss details, price, date of guaranteed deposit, 
ride ticket plan--and incidentally, 95$ of our outings have a ride 
plan connected with it. Our function sheet and the kit we use 
when we discuss these outings with the different people, you’11 see 
in the back. And incidentally, 95$ of our outings are booked any¬ 
where from six- months to a year in advance. All of our weekends 
are taken, and many nights and days during the week. At Riverside 
everyone gets involved; top management, Ed Carroll, Senior and 
Junior, all our department heads. When we discuss this meeting 
at the dinner with the chairman of the committee and his wife, and 
other members of the committee, we write down everything, as you 
see on the function sheet in the back of the hall. This is impor¬ 
tant, that everyone in your park get involved. 

After this sheet is completed, it’s circulated throughout the 
park to the department heads. They in turn talk to their help. 
Everyone is involved: the rides, the food, the games, security, 
the ticket department, so the day of the outing, everyone knows 
the particular company is at our park. I myself am down there at 
nine o’clock in the morning when they come in, and I stay with 
them most of the day, and this makes a smooth running outing. We 
stay with them until the last person leaves at night. There’s a 
myriad of details that come up during the day at the outing, so 
if somebody there in authority takes care of them, this is what 
counts. You’ve got to remember this. The chairman lives with 
these people a whole year. If there’s any beefs, he hears about 
it for the whole year, and then maybe next year you don’t get the 
outing, so you’ve got to take care of the minute details, so every¬ 
body’s happy, everybody gets fed, and on time. 

Now, the menu--we have a standard menu; steak, roast beef, 
chicken, buffet. Anything that the customer wants, we can serve 
them. We have a full kitchen, plenty of refrigeration. When we 
decide how many are coming, we limit it to the amount coming three 
days to a week before the outing. In other words, we say three 
days-before the actual outing we must have a final count, children 
and adults. When we get that count, the food department orders 
everything, and it’s fresh right to the day of the outing. This 
is most important. We are very fortunate. Over the years we’ve 
had the same supplier for our beef, the same supplier for our corn, 
same supplier for our potatoes and vegetables, rolls, and it really 
works out. We’ve been doing business with them 25 years, and this 
counts. 

Now, for our steak, we offer to the customer 11 ounce Delmon- 
ico steaks. This is all charcoal cooked in our pits in full view 
of the customer. A large Idaho baked potato, golden ear corn, 
salad, rolls, butter, dessert and coffee. Chicken: I have a three 
pound chicken. For a child’s portion, it’s one-quarter. They also 
get the potato, corn, and everything else. Roast beef is sliced 
in its own juice, covered with foil, served to the patron. It 
goes from the fire to the plate. We can serve 1,000 people in 40 
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minutes, and this is done through a two station food outlet, under 
our manager, Bobby Harkins and our well trained staff. Everything 
is cooked by a four by twenty-four two section charcoal pit; and 
with racks. This is all timing and coordination with our- pit men 
and our girls to deliver this stuff hot to the stations and to the 
customer. This is most important. 

And now I’ll explain to you how we serve. I'll give you a 
typical outing. We have one coming up the 29th of this coming May. 
This will be the l6th year of this particular company, and they’ll 
have anywhere from 2,100 to 2,700 people, and they have a lunch 
and a dinner. They start coming into the park at nine o’clock in 
the morning. Incidentally, we have a special parking area with 
their name, and incidentally, if this particular company, which 
it does, has a logo, we print out signs with their logo on it, so 
it makes them feel at home. They come into our park with their 
outing badges on that allows them to come into the park, because 
we have the pay one price, and it’s admission at the gate. But 
it gives them a pretty good shot at our park, walking down through 
the midway, and we are about 75 yards from the midway proper down 
towards the bank of the Connecticut River. I’m there to meet them. 

We stay with them all day. Eleven o’clock to one is the lunch. 
Now, for lunch they line up in two*lines, come right down cafeteria 
style--thi's is lunch now. They take the hot dogs, hamburgers, cold 
cuts, clam chowder, all types of bread and cheese--that’s the lunch 
--a separate condiment table, and they get their place at the table. 

Now, the dinner is usually scheduled between five and five- 
thirty. In the meantime, they are up in the park, using the rides. 

Of course, as I explained before, 95$ of them do arrange for our 

rides. This is a good gimmick, and I'll tell you, it works out 
real fine. A lot of people do not go up and use the rides. They 

play the games up at the midway, and, of course, we have a full 

athletic field down at the grove; softball, basketball, volleyball, 
badminton, horseshoes, anything they want. We have games. A lot 
of companies use their own games, but we help coordinate that. We 
have a girl take care of all the athletic equipment. Everything 
is ready for them when they get there. 

But then comes the dinner. Same thing, two lines. Our sec¬ 
urity splits the line. In one hour we’ve served 1,000. With the 
system we have, it’s coordinated between our pits, our stations 
and our girls, and it works pretty good, because we can accommo¬ 
date up to 3*000 people without too much commotion or anything else. 

Now, where do you people go to get this business? Our first 
stop, we have the Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber of Commerce 
has one of our outings. We have the three largest hospitals. We 
have newspapers from Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York State. 

We have the health inspectors from Massachusetts. Disabled Wheel 
Chair Association--and this, ladies and gentlemen, is one of the 
finest outings you want to have. You get a chance to book in the 
disabled in your area, it's really something. They have so much 
fun, and we really look forward to seeing them, as well as the 
golden agers. These two are my favorites, and I'm sure they're 
Mr. Carroll's, because Eddie, Senior and Junior, make i.t a point 
to come down and visit every outing, and I'll tell you, that really 
does something for the people. People love to see the top manage¬ 
ment down there, because they know that they’re interested, and 
this is why we've been so successful in getting these outing every 
year. 
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On the other hand* where are you going to get five to a thou¬ 
sand outside salesmen? Because many of these people, when they 
like what they see, are going to come down as individuals and fam¬ 
ilies. So you are creating a sales force, and they’re paying you. 
So this is the important thing, word of mouth. It’s your best 
form of communication. We spend thousands of dollars in adverti¬ 
sing, hut this is the best form of getting people back into your 
park, because we must depend on repeat business. 

So ladies and gentlemen, we book between 70 and 100 outings, 
and generate between 17,000 and 20,000 people at our park, but who 
knows how many people above that 17,000 actually come into the 
park that we rehash them two or three times. I’d say about two 
and a half times more, which isn’t bad business if you do the job 
right and spend some time working at it. 

Now, there are three be’s that we go by at Riverside Park; 
be ready, be clean, and be hot, and that’s it,' ladies and gentle¬ 
men. Thank you very much for your very kind attention. 

MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Thank you, Joe. Boyd Jensen, from Lagoon 
in Salt Lake City is next to speak. 

"Breaking into the Tourist Promotion Market" 

hy 

Boyd Jensen, Lagoon Corp. , Salt Lake City, UT 

MR. BOYD JENSEN: Lagoon is basically a picnic park, and the major 
source of our income is group business, and we had in 1975 958 
different organized groups that had their picnics at Lagoon. How¬ 
ever, we’ve always felt a lack of tourist, business in our park, 
and have been frustrated by the fact that we didn’t feel we had 
as much as we should have. So in the past couple of years, we 
have purchased a small frontier village. It’s called Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage, and it’s an authentic little village, and we have picked it 
up and transported it to Lagoon. We purchased 45 buildings, 20,000 
artifacts, 50,000 different kinds of pictures. We purchased Indian 
collections and gun collections. We purchased 110 wagons; three 
with the fringe on top, covered wagons, hand carts--these kinds 
of things. We in fact purchased a village and moved it to Lagoon. 
Thus the title of my topic, "Breaking in to the Tourist Promotion 
Market," and we’re trying to do that, and ’76 will tell whether 
or not we’re all that good. 

In any event, to be brief and to the point and to complete 
this, I’m going to background you a little bit just about our park. 
Lagoon. We’re located midway between Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and our seven county population is about 700,000 people with¬ 
in a 50 mile radius, 740,000 people within 100 miles. We have 
only a million people, so we have to go out and get people and 
get them to our park considerably more than one time during the 
season. We have a stadium. We have rodeos and demolition derbies, 
a lake where we have water skiers. We have an opera house. We 
run three musicals each summer season. We have a trailer park 
adjacent to us. We have a wild mouse, sky ride, miniature golf, 
baby boats, swimming pool, Dracula’s Castle. These are some of 
the things of our park. 

Okay. So here we are. We've finally got something to sell 
a tourist, and how do we sell the tourist? Well, here is what 
we’ve been trying to do. Obviously, we'll use our regular adver¬ 
tising means. We’ll be heavy on billboards, and we found that, 
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again, because of the Pioneer Village, people who have not been 
as interested in us in days gone by are now more interested, and 
I found that benevolent people like Pepsi Cola who want to tie in 
with us are offering their money and their other means. I find 
that TV stations that we have offered some kind of working rela¬ 
tionship for the Bicentennial are most interested in us, and are 
not as charitable as we would like them to be with their money, 
but they’re fairly charitable with their time. So it would appear 
at this stage, advertising-wise, we’re going to have more than we 
have ever had for less of an expenditure. 

We have worked directly with the innkeepers that Marguerite 
talked about, and here again, they want us, they like us. All of 
a sudden, we’re a bona fide legitimate tourist attraction in this 
part of the country so we didn’t get a negative response from any 
motel, from any hotel, from any campground in the entire area as 
far as Pioneer Village and them wanting to cooperate with us con¬ 
cerning it. 

Now, we’ve found that we have to go different ways with dif¬ 
ferent organizations, and we're kind of finding--we have a $ 6.25 
pay one price for the park. We’re happy to give those motels and 
those hotels who want to sell the pay one price at the desk, a buck 
off, and we’re glad to do that. Now, this is the first time we've 
ever done something like that--first time we’ve made that kind of 
transaction commissionable--but we feel it’s well worth it. There 
are other hotels, motels, camp grounds who want to work a little 
different way, and so they want a less expensive kind of a thing, 
so we’re coming up with a small strip ticket talking about the 
glamor of Pioneer Village and two or three rides, and that will 
be at a less expensive price. We felt in the beginning that we've 
just got to go the way that these people want us to go to get the 
people that we have to have. 

Marguerite talked about the convention bureau, and this is a 
great source of tourist business. In the little bit that I’ve 

been able to do with them now, the most exciting thing has been 

the National Association of County Officials is coming to Salt 
Lake City in 1976. Now, this is 4,000 people, and when I sat down 
and then took these people out to the park, showed them what we 
were doing,' and then detailed to them in a letter a proposal--I 
myself was kind of impressed at the kind of things that we at an 
amusement park could do for conventions, and I wonder if that same 
market doesn't exist for all of you. In other words, maybe we’ve 
got more to talk about to the convention business than we have 
been talking. But in any event, the County Officials, just to 
bring you up to date, I’m going to get all of that convention, 

or I’m going to get a big part of that convention. I’ve got a 

lot to talk about at our park to interest conventioneers, and I 
think you do also. Think about that. 

We have teen tours at Lagoon. We’re expanding this with 
people in charge of that in New York. Gray Lines, which is our 
official bus line, are pleased about what we are doing, and they 
committed, immediately to make Lagoon Pioneer Village a stop on 
the way as far as their tourist tours are concerned. 

Travel agents--we’re talking about a tour with the travel 
agency. We're not as optimistic perhaps as we should be on that, 
but yet we feel that we want to try it. We’re going to have in 
our Pioneer Village complex a lot of free shows this coming year, 
and we feel that is a great incentive for tourists and give us an 
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awful lot to talk about. We're loaded with talent in our area 
and can do some fun things for minimum amounts of money. 

Those basically are the things we've done. There is a new 
group now called the Tour Reception Operators, and we’re possibly 
thinking of joining with them in some things. Their basic func¬ 
tion is to meet a group when it comes to a city, and to kind of 
just handle that group in all aspects of what they are doing while 
they're at the city. I was surprised to find that we have an aw¬ 
ful lot of foreign visitors in the United States. I never dreamed 
we had that many in Salt Lake City, but we do, and I think that's 
a market for all of us. 

So those are some of the things we're doing to break in to 
this tourist market. Now, I would add this--again, back to Pion¬ 
eer Village--that the dimension it's added has also increased the 
potential markedly for other types of business. Now, we have a 
grade school program, and are currently getting a lot of schools. 

We had 144 schools come to Lagoon last year, but we've never really 
had an in to the elementary school market like we would like. We 
feel we have it now with the village. 

If you talk to me a year from now. I'll be an expert on break¬ 
ing in to the tourist business. Thank you. 

MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Thank you, Boyd. The next speaker is from 
Domey Park, Jack Ringler. 

"Let Them Earn Their Way" 

by 

Jack Ringler, Dorney Park, Allentown, PA 

MR. JACK RINGLER: To start off with I'm on this marketing program. 
In order to sell your program, you have to merchandise it. And 
what is merchandising? It's to promote. That means a newspaper, 
radio, television or any other means to sell a product. That is 
the theory, to sell the product. And who has a better product to 
sell than the amusement parks? Pun for sale--the greatest prod¬ 
uct in the world--we have it, and we're going to sell it. 

Before you can sell it, you must be sold on the product you 
are selling. You've got to be enthused and love the product that 
you're going to sell, and then you'll sell it. 

Now, I'm going to give you a little demonstration here. I'm 
going to show you just a little something about merchandising. 

First of all, here's a book of matches. The next thing, I have a 
little bucket--book of matches, little bucket. I've got something 
else. I've got some red paper. Now, we at Dorney Park had these 
matches in 1959* They were for advertising purposes--a giveaway. 
They're quite old. We had a lot of them laying around. Now, what 
are we going to do with them, let them go to rot? No way, because 
that's money. So here's what we did, put them in a little red 
bucket, put a little sign up here like that. Can you imagine some 
idiot paying 50^ for a book of these matches? Well, they did. 

They bought them like they were going out of style. That's just 
an idea of merchandising. Put them out on a counter. If you put 
it out where the people can see it, they're going to buy it, be¬ 
cause people will buy anything. 

How are we going to merchandise fun? I'll tell you a little 
something about it. First of all, we have many group sales pro- 
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grams, and I'm sure you all have group sales programs, and you say 
they’re terrific, and you better think that way. You must think 
that yours is the best at all times, but you can always use an 
extra buck. That's what a lot of this group sales is, getting 
money in that's extra from the regular walk-in trade. 

We came up with an idea of fund raising--fund raising for 
schools. Here's what we do. You call up a high school. You al¬ 
ways get hold of the class advisor, whether it be a junior or a 
sophomore class. They're always looking for ways of raising money, 
becaus'e they do a lot with it. They sell light bulbs, some of 
them; some of them sell candy; some of them hold a dance and lose 
money on the dance. So after I make an appointment with them, I 
go right there and see them. Go to the people. Talk to them. 

You can't do anything on the phone. Don't tell them anything over 
the phone. Go over there and sit with them and talk to them and 
tell them. Sell your product that way. Don't sell it over a 
phone. 

After I go there, I lay out the program. The program, brief¬ 
ly, is a ride program for four hours in the evening, six to ten, 
weekdays only--not on a weekend--during the month of May. They 
must have 500 students, that's a minimum. They sell tickets for 
$4. They make a dollar on every ticket they sell. They do their 
own printing. You have no expense at all. All you have is a little 
bit of labor. You can talk to a class advisor for about 15 min¬ 
utes, and he gets enthused, and it’s all over, and the kids go out 
and sell. And they don't sell 500. They sell 1,000. We're up 
to seven high schools, and every one of them sells 1,000 tickets, 
and they think this is just fantastic because in one evening they 
make $1,000, and this year we're going to add a couple more. We 
have a couple of colleges as well. But hold back a couple of 
rides. We do not give them the Indy 500, the UFO and things like 
that--the high price rides--and then they take out their money 
and ride those rides, so you pick up a little extra there. 

Last season we had 7*400 kids, and we took in $22,000. That 
is just on tickets alone, and think of the food they eat, and 
think of the games they play. Pick up some extra money, because 
you’ve got your regular walk-in trade, but group sales is the 
greatest thing in the world. Everybody's got to have fun and what 
better place than an amusement park. 

Bicentennial year is coming up. Well, you've got a local Bi¬ 
centennial Committee in your area. We're going to have a Township 
Appreciation Day at Dorney Park, and we're going to make some money 
out of it, too. The local committee needs some money. So we're 
going to give them back a little bit of money for each one that 
comes in on the Township Appreciation Day. That money will go in 
the Bicentennial Committee. That will help them out, and we'll 
have a crowd. 

So there’s many things you can do in the group sales, and I 
think you want to know how to do it. You see, you can do a lot 
of things in our amusements parks, but you've got to get out there, 
and you've got to hoof it, and you've got to know what you're do¬ 
ing, and you've got to know how to do it. And if you'd like to 
find out about some of these things see me later on. I'll give 
you all the information. You can have anything I have. That's 
the name of the game. Fun for sale! Get out there and hoof it. 

It's there for everybody. All you've got to do is to do a little 

bit of work. Thank you very much. 
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MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Thank you, Jack. Our last speaker is a gen¬ 
tleman from Opryland in Nashville, Ray Canady. 

"Entertaining 200--Count 'Em, 200--Travel Agents" 

by 

Ray Canady., Opryland, USA, Nashville, TN 

MR. RAY CANADY: Entertaining 200 travel agents is not a full time 
job; it's masochism, or lunacy. But we did it in Nashville, and 
we'll do it again, and the secret of this thing--probably the sec¬ 
ret of why Nashville all of a sudden is the subject of movies and 
a bunch of other things--first, I guess, is country music. And 
country music, whether you know it or not, is stronger than sex. 

So is Monday night football. The past two weeks--the past three 
weeks--television shows featuring country music produced at Opry¬ 
land, USA have outranked Monday night football. So we've got some¬ 
thing that people like, apparently. At Opryland, we have a little 
more than country music. We've got all kinds of music. 

How did we entertain 200 travel agents? We got organized and 
stayed organized, because we figured out in the very beginning 
none of us can do it. Nashville works together better than any 
place I've ever seen. Let me just read you a little bit here. 

Ozark Airlines in their market area brought in l6 travel agents, 
Allegheny brought in 16, Piedmont brought in a batch. Eastern, 
American, Delta, Braniff, Southern brought some more. Every one 
of the airlines that serves Nashville went to the cities where 
they knew they had the biggest traffic coming in to Nashville. 

They found the people who knew that city, and they said, "Which 
travel agent are we to bring to Nashville if we really want to 
generate some business?" And that's how we found the travel ag¬ 
ents, and of course, the airlines brought the people to town. You 
can figure what that cost them. We gave them a free ticket into 
the park, and if you figure our normal price is not quite $6, that 
is a pretty good trick. Somebody else is flying them halfway . 
across the world, and we're clicking the turnstiles one time for 
everybody to get them into the park. 

Next thing we did, we went to the hotels in town and said, 
"Will you work with us? We'll be selling groups that will fly to 
places. Once they get here, they need a place to stay." So we 
got all the hotel rooms and any other major tourist attractions 
to work with us, so we had places to stay. We got smart, too. We 
decided instead of bringing 200 people at one time--doesn't make 
much sense. You can't do anything with that many people. You 
can’t talk to them. There's no opportunity for one on one sales. 

So we divided the people up, and we took some people from St. Louis 
and some people from New York and some people from Florida and put 
groups together, and we had each of those mixed up groups in a 
separate hotel. We had special functions there in addition to 
that. We had group functions several times during the course of 
this thing. We had everyone together at one time to see something. 
We had a big tour on buses. There are about 12 bus companies in 
Nashville now that pick up people at airports or bus stations and 
take them on a tour of the city. We had the travel agents be our 
personal guests- on stage at the Grand Ole Opry. They actually were 
seated on bleachers on stage during the Grand Ole Opry, and, of 
course, they had a chance to chat with some of the 62 members of 
the Grand Ole Opry, which turns out to be salesmen for us, which 
is a pretty good sales force, if you can afford them. 

Anyway, by working together with the Chamber of Commerce, with 
every tourist attraction, we managed to put together a program 
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which was just incredibly successful. One of the things we try 
to do is always find out what works and do it again, find out what 
flops and stop doing it. So we survey. We follow up. We get 
feedback. We try to find out what people think, what they respond 
to. We asked them to tell us, "What things impressed you most 
about the trip, or about the area?" Here’s some of the things we 
discovered. 

Number one, "Your wonderful people and their hospitality-- 
this was the best trip I’ve ever participated in. I’m coming back 
to have some fall meetings with hotel managers, with bus charters, 
etc. " 


Here’s another one from Missouri. "It was so well .planned 
and the timing was great. Such hospitality. The greatest trip 
I have ever had the opportunity to attend." 

Here’s another one, this time from California. "The friendly 
local people. Everyone trying their hardest to please us." 

Here's another one from Wisconsin. "The hospitality of every¬ 
one in Nashville greatly impressed me. I felt comfortable; I felt 
welcome." 

Another one from California. "I have never been on a trip 
before where all the agents came away with a very personal feeling 
of having been truly welcome. We found your city and your people 
beautiful." 

Now, if you listened, you found a thread running through all 
of that, and this thread, it seems to me, is the most precious 
thing any of us have to offer--people. You’ve got mountains, you 
have got trees, you've got other things to look at, and the thing 
that can bring them all alive, and the thing that can make them 
more attractive is friendly, warm, hospitable people. That’s too 
bad, because there ain’t too much you can do about it if you live 
in a place where everybody’s a grump. You ought to go into some 
other business. If you live in a place where the people are friend¬ 
ly, try to get them to be friendly to tourists, which isn’t all 
that hard. We work very hard in Nashville to try to educate and 
to inform the front line people who greet the traveling public. 

Every year, before we have a trip, before we do anything for tra¬ 
vel writers or anybody else, we do it for the hospitality trade 
in our own city and our own state. We bring the people who work 
in the welcome centers, the waitresses and the front desk clerks 
in the hotels, the people who meet and greet the travel public- 
on this same tour. We give them a picnic. We give them a day in 
the park. We give them special treatment at the Grand Ole Opry. 

We let them enjoy on their own all the things we want tourists to 
enjoy, and we hope as a result of that they're going to go back 
and become salesmen for us, and that, in fact, is exactly what 
happens. 

That’s about all I can say about this thing. If you’re go¬ 
ing to try to do it, I would encourage you to start with your lo¬ 
cal Chamber of Commerce, and if there's an airline group that 
meets on a regular basis, go with them. In Nashville there is a 
group that was started by the airlines, and we just tied ourselves 
right into that thing. But if not, you can organize one and start 
it. If you'd like any specific questions answered. I’ll do my 
best. Thanks a lot, and be happy. 
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MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Ladies and gentlemen, I’m sorry. I f m a lit¬ 
tle bit afraid we’re running a little, behind. Hopefully, if you 
do have questions, you'll be able to contact the individuals at a 
later date. Thank you. 

... The workshop adjourned at 2 p.m. ... 


MARKETING WORKSHOP 
ADVERTISING TECHNIQUES 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1975 

TARA BALLROOM 2 


The Marketing Workshop convened at 2 p.m., Carl 0. Hughes, 
Kennywood Park, West Mifflin, PA presiding; guest moderator for 
the Advertising Techniques portion of the workshop was Harry Hen- 
ninger, Kennywood Park, West Mifflin, PA. 

MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Ladies and gentlemen, our first speaker to¬ 
day is Bill Dawson from Great Adventure in New Jersey. 

’’Coupons Build Business” 

by 

William Dawson, Great Adventure, Jackson, NJ 

MR. WILLIAM DAWSON: Are you all familiar with Great Adventure? 
We’ve all been in the parks, and we went to Great Adventure this 
year. I love the comfortable confines of testing in St. Louis and 
Kansas, and when we got into New York City, it was really quite 
an experience, because all of us, I think, had been used to the 
parks that had been successful. 

So when we got to Great Adventure, we had an opening press 
conference. It was very interesting. Nobody believed what any¬ 
body said. So we did a little survey in the market to find out 
what our acceptance was, and our awareness level was at about 8$ 
and it was all negative. As a matter of fact, the most popular 
TV show in Toms River, New Jersey was a 30 minute talk show where 
they complained about the trip they had at Great Adventure. So 
needless to say, those of us that went from Texas and the other 
parks to become part of the Great Adventure team had our job cut 
out for us. So we got into the whole marketing plan the first of 
April, and the park opened on May 1st, so we had a lot of time to 
be very creative about what we did. 

So I was asked to be on the panel and talk about coupons, and 
I.think there are a couple of things that are probably worth men¬ 
tioning. One of the things that we had done for research at Taft 
for some of the corporate sponsors and found out that today, in¬ 
terestingly enough, coupons are really more important to the con¬ 
sumer than they have been in the past. This is a time when a cou¬ 
pon is really viewed as money and not a gimmick. 

So we decided we would go very heavily into the coupon market. 
We made a deal with McDonald’s. We made a deal with a large de¬ 
partment store chain, all in about three weeks, and we literally 
saturated the market with coupons. We had about eight million cou¬ 
pons out for the spring opening of the park. We ended up doing 
about 560,000 people through our front gate on our coupons this 
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year, so we feel it helped us out. And I think the reason it 
helped us out was we had a very difficult type of a marketing 
plan. Nobody knew where we were. Nobody liked us. We had to 
give people some kind of an incentive to generate trial in the 
park. We were convinced that if we could get the people into the 
park, that with the additions we had made and with the new manage¬ 
ment team, that they would leave and have a very positive kind of 
word of mouth. 

So we did in the springtime our promotion with McDonald's, 
and we redeemed about 100,000 coupons. We did not do that as a 
sneak a peek. We ran a McDonald’s spring promotion from about the 
first of May clear up through the 15th of June, rather than having 
it on specific weekends, and the coupons were good any time. The 
other thing we did at the park—we always said when people come 
to the park, one of the things they will do is that they are the 
word of mouth, and they’ll go out and generate other business for 
you. So during that spring promotion, we gave everybody that came 
to that park that spring a coupon to take with them as they left 
so they would go back and tell people, ”Hey, Great Adventure is 
new and different. You ought to go out and see the park.” We 
found that the price incentive worked for us with the bad word of 
mouth, and it wasn’t until about mid-August that we turned that 
around. So we feel that the coupon thing was a real savior for 
us this year. 

In the past we’ve seen all this research, make it dollar bill 
size. We opted not to do that. We decided the best thing for us 
to do was to put pictures on the coupons, since only 8$ of the 
people knew what we were, and we also tried with that to give spe¬ 
cific directions to get to the park. 

Another problem that we had was an identity problem, because 
the former management of the park didn’t feel that it was absolut¬ 
ely necessary to lock up the name and the logo, so there's two 
Great Adventures. There's one over in New York across from us, 
and it's a very small park. So with our couponing, we felt like 
we needed to put pictures and a map on the coupons, and most of 
our coupons were about eight by ten, or a full page size. 

So total for the year, we felt that in the spring it really 

helped us get off to a good start, and we began in the middle of 

the year with our couponing to try something a little bit differ¬ 
ent. We came out with a guide book, and on the back of our guide 

we put return visit coupons for the fall, and we ended up doing 
about 100,000 of those people that came back. But that worked 
very well for us, too. So we found that coupons don't have to be 
just a tie-in with McDonald's. One of the things that really 
worked for us, again, were the spring coupons and the guide book 
coupons, so that the people who actually visited the park became 
our salesman. 

In the fall we also did a fall festival. We felt that the 
couponing had worked so well for us in the spring, particularly 
in June, because the schools didn't get out in New Jersey until 
the 26th of June, so we were very worried about weekday operation 
in June, and we still held at ten to twelve thousand a day. But 
we found that couponing had worked well enough for us that we were 
going to take those weekdays when school was still in session, and 
we were going to try to stay open daily in September, and so we 
went back into the coupon market. And again, the price incentive 
was the thing that we felt would bring it out, and we dropped our 
discount on our fall promotion, and we stayed open weekdays in 
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September. For September we did about 320,000 people for the 
months and we had a lot of days of rain. Another reason we did 
that, in July, as many of you on the East Coast know, we had 16 
straight days of rain, and our attendance just went right through 
the floor. But the couponing helped us with the fall again. We 
felt that there was just no question about if we could generate 
the fall business to pick up what we lost in the summer, so it 
did work for us. 

Again, in July and August, one of the things we did not do 
was to do couponing during that period of time. We stayed away 
from it. And I think one of the things we always used to say, if 
you put a date on the coupon and it's only good for a certain time 
period, then it’s not going to be that effective a promotion. Ev¬ 
ery promotion we did this year was either limited to a specific 
day or break-off time or whatever it was, and we didn’t have any 
complaints. Surely we’d have a few misredemptions. So we found 
we didn’t have to be afraid of that, so next year we will plan to 
do as much couponing basically as we did this year. We don’t feel 
like it diminished our front gate. As a matter of fact, we feel 
it’s one way we can segment and move people to come when we want 
them to come, and we're very heavily into the discount. We found 
that on our promotions, with the support for the coupons, the ra¬ 
dio, television, newspaper, that we need to break that at least 
three weeks in advance of the time the couponing comes out. We 
were a little bit short on our timing, because we just didn’t have 
the time this year. W e found that you need at least that much 
lead time on the coupons. 

So that's the Great Adventure story. We feel that coupons 
work. We feel that they can move your audience, segment it for 
you. They need to be tied in with people. One other interesting 
thing we learned was that we, in the past, had never wanted to go 
straight to the public or go to the media with a coupon for the 
parks. We always felt like if we got Exxon to put the coupons in 
the service stations, then we didn't have to worry about what the 
people thought about discounting the front gates, because they 
didn't know whether Exxon was paying for those coupons or paying 
a part of the redemption, and so you, in effect, were not discoun¬ 
ting your front gate. We were having some problems generating 
people through the Safari Park, and we were positioned against 
Jungle Habitat who is doing carload sales. So we ran a newspaper 
test coupon where we gave a Safari Park free if you came ,to the 
theme park, and we had no real repercussions from that either. So 
we found that a lot of things I guess we've all lived with as 
things we perceived as rigid, they don’t have to be that way. Do 
you have any questions? 

A VOICE: What was the percentage discount on the coupon? 

MR. WILLIAM DAWSON: Well, in the spring it was $2, and in the 
fall it went to three. 

A VOICE: Two dollars off what? 

MR. WILLIAM DAWSON: Two dollars off $9*50j> and we had them only 
with the combination ticket. We have two completely separate en¬ 
tities at Great Adventure. Our safari is a separate entity from 
the theme park. So they buy a combination ticket for the safari. 

A VOICE: Bill, you ought to position the prices, because there's 
a lot of static going on at nine-fifty. 
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MR. WILLIAM DAWSON: It’s the greatest entertainment value in the 
United States. 

A VOICE: But what I’m trying to say, position theme park and 
safari. 

MR. WILLIAM DAWSON: We have a four-fifty admittance for the sa¬ 
fari; a seven-seventy-five admittance for the theme park, and then 
the combination ticket is nine-fifty, so it’s a substantial sav¬ 
ing, and the discounts were off the nine-fifty combination ticket, 
so you ended up getting a combination ticket in the fall for six- 
fifty. 

A VOICE: On this couponing that you did up there in the spring and 
the summer, did it hurt the way the consumer perceived the image 
of your park? 

MR. WILLIAM DAWSON: Well, I don’t know. You know, I’m just an 
old farmer from Kansas, and all I do is sell, and I don’t believe 
in all those circles and graphs and all that stuff. I leave that 
to the advertising agency. 

A VOICE: What percentage of your total sales this year were dis¬ 
counted tickets? 

MR. WILLIAM DAWSON: It was 560,000 out of 2,470,000, so I don’t 
know. But again, our whole position with the park was to get 
people in.there, and that’s why I was saying earlier, before you 
came in, that we had some very specific kinds of things we did. 

MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Thank you. Bill. The next speaker is Robert 
Halford from State Fair in Texas--Dallas. Bob. 

’’Yankee Doodle Dandy Bicentennial” 

by 

Robert Halford, State Fair of Texas, Dallas, TX 

MR. ROBERT HALFORD: I’m glad to hear about Dawson’s discounts. 

But we're pretty good about giving tickets away, too. Bill. In 
fact, our opening day we gave away 80,000, and they were all re¬ 
deemed. . 

I’m going to talk on the Bicentennial. We decided that we 
would hold our Bicentennial celebration at the State Fair of Texas 
in ’75 instead of '76. Everybody's going to do it in '76, and we 
just thought we’d do something a little different. We decided, 
rather than call it the American Heritage or a lot of those other 
things of that sort, we’d try to have some fun with it. We are 
educational, like a state fair is supposed to be. But we wanted 
to have some fun with it, so we had the name the Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, and if somebody will cut the lights a little bit and turn 
on the projector back there. I’ll illustrate this. 

We called it the Yankee Doodle Dandy, and we had a dollar 
bill that Bill used, so we put George Washington on it, put him 
in a big Texas hat. 

Well, anyway, we decided to do our Bicentennail approach, 
and we did it in a variety of ways. Big Tex is a 52 foot high 
symbol of the State Fair of Texas, and we decided to put him in 
a star spangled suit. But we went into an extensive program through¬ 
out our grounds, which is a large area, with red, white and blue. 
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We asked our exhibitors in our various buildings if they would do 
their exhibits in a Bicentennial theme. Our shows were all the 
same this year. For instance, in our creative arts department, 
we had a style show, which they called, originally enough, the 
Yankee Doodle Dozen. Our jams and jellies contests all had themes 
of a Bicentennial nature, and so on down the line. We had nightly 
parades, fireworks--you name it. 

But as I mentioned before, we themed everything. We brought 
into the Cotton Bowl--which is in our fairgrounds--we brought sev¬ 
eral different types of Americana. W e had a Music America in there 
with Charlie Pride, Waylon Jennings, Johnny Cash, Seals and Croft. 
We had a pretty good football game. We had Marines and bands and 
fireworks, and we were fortunate enough to get on loan from a gal¬ 
lery in Japan, strangely enough, the portraits of all the presi¬ 
dents of the United States and their wives. 

It got a lot of attention. So anyway, now we’re getting to 
the advertising campaign. We, as I said before, by having a theme 
long in advance--we were able to start doing things in a subtle 
way as early as July, with the fair in October. And you can see, 
I’ve got some copies of some of the literature that we used, but 
this is a tabloid that we put into 1,300,000 newspapers the two 
weekends prior to opening the state fair. It cost about $55,000 
to $60,000, but it's been done for several years, and we're pretty 
proud and pretty pleased with the way this thing works; in essence, 
put a brochure in the hands of the consumer. Thanks to the ingen¬ 
uity of our concessions manager, we went into the bus business this 
year and bought five of these little jewels, and you can see the 
bus sides there, again with the Yankee Doodle Dandy. This is our 
tribute to the British, and they rode down daily, just as I'm sure 
they did in 1775. 

I want to go into the fact that we did three promotions. I 
stole a grocery store idea from Spurgeon Richardson. We worked 
with a food chain that works with 300 stores all throughout Texas, 
and they spent some $25,000 to promote the State Fair of Texas, 
which we didn’t mind at all. We also had a promotion with Col¬ 
gate Palmolive, and they spent $15,000 to promote the State Fair 
of Texas, and they also were nice to give away $100 a day and at 
the end of the fair give away $1,000, which one of our concessions 
people won, which worked out pretty good. And in addition. Dr. 
Pepper is a Texas soft drink, and Dr. Pepper ran a Dr. Pepper day 
at the State Fair and did some $15,000 worth of attention to that. 

Publicity-wise there is a love affair going on in Dallas with 
the State Fair of Texas. For the 17 day run of the fair, we had 
five full page stories in one of the three metropolitan dailies 
that are in our market. We had 33 front page stories and/or pic¬ 
tures, and in general had a pretty good year. 

We also used a couple of gimmicks, and these are the things 
that I really was getting to here. We decided we weren't getting 
enough publicity in the paper, so we designed these little things 
to get our schedules run every day. It says things like, "On this 
day in 1775* George Washington practiced crossing the Delaware." 

And then on the next page, on this day in 1975* it tells what went 
on at the State Fair of Texas. "On this day in 1775, Betsy Ross 
presented a red, white and green flag design for approval." But 
it worked. The Dallas News used it. The Fort Worth Star Telegram 
used it, and several other papers in our marketing area--some 200 
mile marketing area--used it, so it served its purpose. 
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We also decided that we’d steal another way. We sent out this 
page of clip art to all the leading advertisers in the Dallas and 
Port Worth market area, and surprisingly, that worked to an ex¬ 
tent, too. We had Ward’s Cut Rate Drugstore also say that Yan¬ 
kee Doodle Dandy was cut rate, and a few things like that, so it 
did enable us to steal a little bit more space and served its pur¬ 
pose. 


In this program we were fortunate to have the radio pickups. 

We had four radio stations originating from the State Pair this 
year, and on the last day of the fair we had a ten minute segment 
on the Howard Cosell show. They showed our sword swallower, so 
it turned out pretty good. And then we had one more gimmick. All 
this that I talked about did work, and we had a very good fair. 

During our 17 day run we drew a little more than three million 
persons. We run a little bit of an amusement park during the 17 
days. We have in excess of 200 restaurants serving everything 
from hot dogs to hot dogs, and a few others thrown in, plus about 
a hundred rides or shows. So it’s a good sized amusement park for 
that 17 days. 

This is the gimmick I started talking about a few minutes ago. 
I’m going to read this to you. We thought that we were getting a 
lot of distinguished visitors to the fair, so we thought we ought 
to have something to give to them when they came. So we came up 
with this Yankee Doodle Dandy certificate, which says, "Whereas, 
in recognition of a rare spirit, devotion to Mom’s apple pie, 
staunchly supporting clean fingernails, two chickens in every pot 
and the Stars and Stripes forever, the State Pair of Texas does 
hereby grant and proclaim that you--and this one is for Thomas E. 
Spackman--are appointed an official Yankee Doodle Dandy, with all 
privileges vested therein, including power and dominion over polly- 
woddle-doodles, hopdoodles, doodlebugs, burgerdoodles, cockledoodles 
and all other doodles, now and forever and for the rest of your 
life." And it went over pretty good. It's signed Robert Collum, 
Chief Doodle, 1975 State Fair of Texas. Robert Collum is the pres¬ 
ident of the state fair, and has been for some ten years, and when 
we took this to him, he was not too sure we were on the up and up, 
and he was even less sure when we got him out in the Cotton Bowl 
in front of 20,000 people and asked him to read it, but he did, 
and he took great delight in being the Chief Doodle, and I think 
maybe we’re going to have something like a chief doodle and a 
doodle certificate from now on. 

We did have a very good fair, and I’m honored that you let 
me talk today. I'll be happy to try to answer any questions that 
you might have, now or later. Thank you very much. 

MR. HARRY HENNINGER: We now have Bud Gurtler from Elitch Gardens 
in Denver, Colorado. 

"Coupons, Coupons, Coupons" 
by 

Arnold B. Gurtler, Jr., Elitch Gardens, Denver, M0 

MR. ARNOLD B. GURTLER, JR. : Thank you, Harry. Carl Hughes called 
me to talk about coupons and ride coupons and I think I can tell 
you what we’ve got to offer as far as the Gardens are concerned. 

When we think in terms of coupons, let me say that we do have a 
gate admission for the Gardens, and free parking, and a universal 
type of coupon and a pay one price. So I think that what Carl had 
in mind, and what he was trying to convey to me, was the type of 
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advertising that we do do as far as the couponing and media. 


We use all types of media. We use radio, television and news¬ 
paper. Now, on the local level, we use the two daily newspapers, 
and we do coupon both of them from time to time. One is the even¬ 
ing paper, the Denver Post , which has quite a large circulation. 

We use that about three times during the year: once in the very 
beginning of the season, once at the tail end of the season, and 
once in the middle of the season for a rotogravure type of thing. 
The morning paper, which has somewhat less a subscription to it, 
we use just at the tail end of the season, when we do have a back 
to school kind of thing. 

Then we do use the out of town newspapers. We use 19 differ¬ 
ent radio stations in the city out of a market of 32 and the types 
of stations that we are using are appealing to all ages; the rock 
and roll, the talk stations, etc., so we can appeal to all kinds 
of people. And the television stations, we have spots, and we’re 
using the ten second spots and 30 second spots. It’s pretty dif¬ 
ficult, we think, to hold your interest in a Johnny Carson seg¬ 
ment or in a news segment if somebody is all premeditated with 
what’s going on in the world today. We've given them a minute to 
break the continuity of what they're thinking about. So if we can 
hit them one shot and give them a picture and give them a ten or 
30 second commercial, then we think we’ve gotten something across 
to them, rather than too many words. 

Then we do have a cooperative type of promotion. The coop¬ 
erative type of promotions that we use are not give aways. If we 
use a savings and loan, if we use a petroleum company, if we use 
a food--like a McDonald’s, or what have you--those people give 
coupons away at their place of business-at the point of purchase 
in their place of business, and they’re collected at our gardens 
and sold back to those people. We do not give them away; we sell 
them at a reduced rate. Actually, it's about a 30$ discount off 
the established price. Quite frankly, we feel that we have some¬ 
thing they want, and if they're paying too much money for it, in 
terms of their thinking, to me, translating that means that the 
thing is working. So that is the strongest and best argument 
that we can affront them with; that if they have a six to ten 
thousand dollar budget for such a promotion, and they've gone 
into eleven and twelve thousand dollars and overextended their 
budget, it means that the thing was a'success. It would be a 
total failure if they only got a bill from us for $500 to $1,000. 

So we do those types of things, and when we promote anything 
on our own, the thing that we do is, as I say, we have a universal 
ticket throughout the park, and we do have a pay one price, which 
is optional, and we give our gate away. It’s done on a hotel ba¬ 
sis, and the name of the hotel or motel and two gate admissions, 
or a party of--depending on the kind of hotel or the type of motel. 
We do use a ride coupon gimmick where we give them gate admission 
and five coupons. The coupon values of our rides--our kiddie rides 
are from two to three coupons, and our major rides are from three 
to seven coupons--so if you have entrance to the gardens, which 
is complimentary on this type of ticket. Then you also have five 
coupons. The coupon is brought to an exchange window. They are 
given five coupons, and obviously they are going to buy more, and 
they're going to participate in many more of the rides. So that 
really does work for us. 

We do have another kind of promotion where we circularize ■ 
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the various industries within the area. Coors Beer, for instance, 
is one of them. We contact the plant. We have several. I f m just 
using them because perhaps you know the name. We will have a pro¬ 
motion in the sphere of the factory, and the promotion will run 
four and one half days--Monday through Friday--at five o’clock. 

Those are the days that we are trying to promote anything. The 
weekends, as you know, normally take care of themselves. But in 
any event, if they do bring the coupon to the identification win¬ 
dow, the coupon is discounted, and this is similar to having an 
organizational picnic, and because the park is such a minimum in 
size, we probably couldn’t entertain 15 or 18 thousand people to 
the degree that they would like to have us entertain them at any 
one particular time, so we spread it out over four and a half days, 
and this gives them a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday until five o’clock. But it gives you an opportunity to 
give people--you’re thinking of a crowd of forty to forty-five 
thousand people, and we cannot entertain that number of people. 

So that is the kind of thing, that we will do with them, but that 
is all done with in-store or in-factory promotion, or in an in¬ 
stitution. 

And the other thing that we do is the out of town newspapers. 
We use 17 of them. Of course, they’re searching for all kinds of 
good things and as a result, they are always looking for inter¬ 
esting things within the scope of their newspapers, and they will 
use publicity and pictures to a great extent. Thank God that 
Elitch Gardens has the name that it does have, particularly in our 
community, and as a result, it’s nothing to have a half a page or 
a full page in a small town--and you get those types of advertising 
--those are promotional gimmicks that we can get for free, and 
that's pretty darn good. 

Now, we do have an advertising program with them. That is 
not extensive. However, the rates are so cheap, and we feel that 
we have to get to everyone who is within 200 miles of the gardens. 
We feel that this is a pretty good shot at them. And each one of 
those 17 newspapers will pick up one day where in essence they’re 
treating the delivery boy or the family. In oar case, in a rural 
area, the newspapers are delivered by car and left in mailboxes 
or newspaper boxes in front of the farms. So they bring those 
people into the gardnes for an evening--which is paid for by the 
newspaper. So the whole thing has got a very nice tie-in. The 
newspaper receives the minimum amount of advertising that we do 
with them over a period of ten weeks. They give us this free pub¬ 
licity constantly, and they enjoy using big names--the types of 
things that we have--for advertising. Interviews are very impor¬ 
tant to them, that they couldn’t get otherwise, so that they’re 
very complementary to us, and they work quite well. 

And I would say that probably one of the most important things 
--one of the last things that we have is a hospital program. The 
hospital groups are pretty well locked in because of the fact that 
they’re on a 24 hour service, and we ask them to come in on Mon¬ 
days through Wednesdays when the hospital groups seem to have freer 
time. People are not checking in and out of hospitals in the mid¬ 
dle of the week as they are on weekends, and we give them a re¬ 
duced rate, and also if they want, they can sell our product, a 
package, for a greater amount and thus make a fund raising out of 
it. 

So, in essence, I think that’s about the program. We do have 
multiple coupons in the newspapers. Those coupons in the newspaper 
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are basically admission to the gardens, and if they do have cou¬ 
pon value to them for the rides, they are in a number like five, 
which is not sufficient for them to ride a great deal--actually 
a couple of kiddie rides. I think that just about covers it. If 
you have any questions-- 

MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Thank you very much. Bud. Next we have two 
gentlemen from Williamsburg--01d Country in Williamsburg, VA. Bill 
Francisco and Monty Roberts. 

"An Award-Winning Advertising Program" 

by 

Bill Francisco, W.M. Roberts IIP, The Old Country, Williamsburg,VA 

MR. MONTY ROBERTS: I’m Monty Roberts. This is Bill Francisco. 

We were told to talk very specifically about the advertising. It 
is true that our advertising program has won all kinds of awards, 
which doesn’t help the bottom line very much, but they also man¬ 
aged to help sell 20$ more tickets than we had projected last year, 
so we feel that's the best award of all. 

It's a lot more fun when you don't have some of the restric¬ 
tions to inhibit you that come as a consequence of a couple of 
things: one is that being a division of Anheuser-Busch, our company 
is pretty dedicated to some pretty high standards of quality, and 
really pretty much look down their noses at some of the flakier 
promotions that you can pull off; and another aspect of that is 
that one of the wild things in our position is that we are restric¬ 
ted by the Federal Firearms, Tobacco--some or other--Administration 
from doing co-op promotions with supermarkets. It is illegal for 
us to promote with anybody that has a license to sell retail li¬ 
quor, so that's a factor in a lot of our marketing planning. An¬ 
other factor in our marketing planning as far as Williamsburg is 
concerned is that--I .don't know how familiar you are with Colonial 
Williamsburg, but they have a beautiful restored attraction that 
has been there a lot longer than us. It's very popular. So when 
we bought the property from them, we signed an agreement that re¬ 
stricted us still further in terms of--one thing they didn't want 
was the big carnival or something, so we had to be very careful. 

Now that they've spent a year with us, they understand what we're 
doing, but I think they had some tremendous anxiety about us com¬ 
ing in with neon ferris wheels. 

Our opening was in May of '75* We really launched our adver¬ 
tising program in November of '7^-. One of the things that we'd 
done prior to opening was that we did get a pretty extensive mar¬ 
ket research on the East Coast. We have about two million people 
in the resident market, but we felt that more than 50 $ of our bus¬ 
iness would surely come from throughout the eastern part of the 
United States for a couple of reasons: one, Williamsburg is an 
attractive destination; two, an awful lot of people have been to 
Williamsburg in the past, and now they'll have another reason to 
go. In the course of doing that research, one of the things we 
discovered was that we all talked about theme parks, but if you 
really look at most theme parks, somewhere in the course of his¬ 
tory the theme kind of went by the boards. We do things very 
literally at Anheuser-Busch, and when they said you're going to 
build a theme park with a European theme, they did their best to 
literally construct Europe in Virginia. And in the course of this 
research we discovered, really to my great surprise, that the theme 
was very critically important. 

So when we really began to develop our advertising, we split 
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it into several phases. The initial phase was primarily designed 
to just get across two things: number one, that the theme was Eur¬ 
ope; that you were talking about a trip to Europe for $6.50 in¬ 
stead of 6 , 500 ; and the other thing was to just build an awareness 
of Busch Gardens’ presence in Williamsburg, and also our new name. 
We wanted to back off from Busch Gardens and use a kind of a sub¬ 
name, the Old Country, to more clearly establish the theme, and 
also to stay clear of the beer image. That’s a carry-over from 
the old days when we were a free promotional facility. 

We ran a one shot network television exposure, and the idea 
of this was to reach everybody in the United States who might have 
ever gone to Williamsburg or wanted to go to Williamsburg--to get 
him and to generate inquiries for a beautiful brochure. 

(Film shown.) 

MR. MONTY ROBERTS: Those spots were filmed in October of ’74, and 
literally showed the only things in the gardens that happened to 
be finished. A few rides we cheated on. The flume was in Tampa, 
and the Jetstar we did out at Expo. The one single time that those 
ran on network TV, they generated 50,000 brochure inquiries within 
a matter of ten days, and we figured that each of those inquiries, 
we probably converted 80 to 90 $ of them, and that each one repre¬ 
sented about four people, so it was pretty well worthwhile. 

A second part of that whole thing was a magazine advertising, 
which Bill is going to talk about in a minute. But one of the 
products that we were really selling in those television commer¬ 
cials and in the magazine ads--and this was a book much like a 
Sunday supplement, but printed on magazine stock so it had a very 
expensive feel to it. Unfortunately, it was expensive. The idea 
was that what we were selling was a family vacation trip against 
a trip to Europe, and as you thumb through the book all of these 
photographs were taken before this park was really built, so we 
had to fake it. W e used everything that was literally finished, 
and a few things that we found laying around some of our other 
parks, and it featured a map--a total layout of the whole park, 
which was again picked up later in the year. We did a newspaper 
supplement which used the same map. The back of the book has some 
very detailed instructions about how to get to Williamsburg. One 
of the things that we also found in our research is that even 
though Williamsburg is a household word, there’s an awful lot of 
people in the United States who have no idea how to find it. Let 
me turn it over now to Bill, who will take you through the adver¬ 
tising in magazines that was done to complement this. 

MR. BILL FRANCISCO: Let me point out that our advertising for 
the year went through a number of very distinct phases. You’re 
trying to motivate, number one, awareness, and motivate them to 
visit you in a particular area. We didn’t even know what our 
operating schedule was at this time, because of the lead times. 

So in February and March and April, prior to opening, when again, 
we weren’t sure of an opening time, we went into magazines and we 
did everything from Southern Living to Reader’s Digest--basically 
regional approaches. We did a lot of research to find out the 
type of information that people were looking for, the format that 
they liked, what magazines that they read. We bought regional ads, 
and we went after specific demographic groups. This spring--that's 
about the best we could come to the opening at the time these were 
printed. 

We generated in excess of 400,000 written inquiries off 
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of these magazine ads* and again* we feel that the conversion rate 
for this was very high. We went into the markets where we knew 
that the people had been into the area before. They had both the 
prior experience* the motivation and the income to travel to places 
The advertising is very obvious that we were selling a theme--very 
heavily Europe as opposed to maybe the traditional amusement park. 
And again* we were trying to establish an identity. 

Obviously* brochure racks and brochures are tremendously im¬ 
portant. We saturated everything within about 500 miles. I think* 
we ended up distributing about two million brochures this year. 

We were very specific in the brochures. We talked about price; 
we gave directions; we did at this point talk about operating hours 
You can see the emphasis playing price against Europe. We had very 
good cooperation on this program. This is really into the mer¬ 
chandising area* but again* it ! s talking theme. 

One thing that I want to mention before Monty takes you into 
the next stage* which is the grand opening. We did a newspaper 
supplement that we felt was tremendously successful. We had an 
eight page* four column pre-print that we did ourselves* and we 
did investigate the idea of sharing that with institutional spon¬ 
sors or co-sponsoring it. We went into 15 major newspapers. We 
basically ran from the New York Times to the Atlanta Constitution-- 
seven million circulation. Again* this was part of planning your 
destination. We think that was tremendously successful. I think 
our total this year* between Willie Wonka TV spots* the newspaper 
ads* and then the magazines--or rather* the newspaper insert and 
the magazine advertising--we generated in excess of 700*000 writ¬ 
ten inquiries. I have no idea of how many telephone calls. 

MR. MONTY ROBERTS: The next step was to get into the actual grand 
opening itself. Again* we were handicapped in the planning of 
this because the things that you would typically want to show in 
announcing the grand opening of your park are the rides. Well* 
we were not able to photograph the rides* because the rides were 
finished about two days before we opened the park. So we did two 
things. First* the television commercial was designed just to 
say* "Hey* we’re open.” That’s all. It was not designed to sell 
ainybody. The presumption was that they had already gotten a bro¬ 
chure or a Sunday supplement or magazine ad* or they had some fam¬ 
iliarity by this point. 

(Film shows.) 

MR. MONTY ROBERTS: These spots ran for about three weeks while 
we were in the grand opening period. We ran two to three hundred 
gross rating points in all our key markets--everything within 50 
miles* plus Washington and Baltimore* which is a key market for 
us* even though it’s a two and a half hour drive. At the same time 
we were running two to three hundred points on radio* and here's 
a typical radio spot. I might mention that these spots were vir¬ 
tually written by the market research that we did. When we went 
into test what people really wanted* we just wrote spots that 
played back the same as they told us. 

(Tape played.) 

MR. MONTY ROBERTS: There were four separate radio spots* and each 
was keyed to one of the points that we developed in the research. 
You might be interested what those points were. People said you’ve 
got to have a theme* and we want to know what it is. It has to 
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be authentic. It has to really happen when we get there. They 
said there has to be something for everybody of any age. There 
have to be rides. And it has to be a price value that they can 
understand. You know, $6.50 for a trip to Europe is very under¬ 
standable. Bill will take you now through the newspaper that ran 
simultaneously with the grand opening TV and radio. 

MR. BILL FRANCISCO: By the time we got into the newspapers, most 
of* the rides were finished. At this point, actually, I think these 
were taken about the same time We got into TV production, but ob¬ 
viously your turnaround time on a newspaper is a. little different. 

We did the same thing in the newspaper again. * We played back to 
the consumer exactly the same copy points that Monty just mentioned. 
We also talked some opening dates. We gave again a mail-back sit¬ 
uation. We started, four weeks out, and we ran consecutively on 
Sundays, trying to get the back of the front section, whenever 
possible, in basically Washington, Baltimore, Richmond, the penin¬ 
sula of Virginia. We zeroed in on our local market which we con¬ 
sider about 150 miles, where some ten million people live. We de¬ 
cided from our research what the people wanted to see, and so we 
came up with the E u ropean train, combination of rides, food and 
atmosphere. The mail-back, by the way, worked very well for us. 
Next year we'll tell you how we refined it. 

MR. MONTY ROBERTS: By the time we opened—it was May 10th, I 

guess_and we shot the summer television when the park was finally 

finished in early May and had it on by the first of June. And the 
next thing we’d like to show you are the summer television spots. 
What we're trying to accomplish is to get across the idea that 
we're an amusement park, lots of rides and fun, but to stay within 
this kind of Walter Mitty fantasy trip to Europe context, which 
is so important in the research that we did. 

(Film show.) 

MR. MONTY ROBERTS: We got to a point where we felt that we had 
to go to putting the super on, "Filmed Entirely on Location at 
Busch Gardens," because the place is so authentic that there were 
some people who really didn’t believe it was there, and it seemed 
to be effective. It's been played back a lot in the research we 
have done since then. 

The next step of the game has been alluded to a couple of 
times, and that is getting people to come after five o’clock at 
night. We did some things that I think for our park are partic¬ 
ularly. appropriate. Bill. 

MR. BILL FRANCISCO: On June 10th, we went to extended hours. We 
had been open to 6 p.m., and suddenly we're open to 10 p.m. It's 
the obvious traditional problem that every theme park has; how do 
you get some of the people to come after 5 p.m. We didn't get 
the traditional discount tickets, although eventually we did go 
to a two day ticket, which the first day you had to buy after 
5 p.m., and the second day was good for all the second day, not 
just the night. It was not highly discounted, however. As a 
matter of fact, it was priced on a per hour value, so it wasn't 
cut in half or anything like this. Essentially it cost you the 
same per hour to come, even at night. What we tried to do was 
incorporate in all of our advertising schedules a nighttime theme. 
This is a nighttime radio spot, which ran in rotation with the 
other spots that you heard. 

(Tape played.) 


MR. MONTY ROBERTS: Another element of this, of course, was tele¬ 
vision. We believe in television very strongly. I think it’s by 
far the most accepted medium, and the same idea we tried to get 
across, the idea of night hours; that we were open at night, and 

do it within the Walter Mitty context of the European trip. 

(Film shown.) 

MR. BILL FRANCISCO: By this point, frankly, the only kind of 
problems we had were--well, marketing finally won the argument with 
operations. They finally called up and said, "Stop the advertis¬ 
ing. We can't take anymore people," which is a great problem to 
have. So then we got into the fall season, and by this time the 
attendance was holding very strong. As a matter of fact, in the 

months of September and October, when we were open on weekends_ 

on Labor Day weekend we closed our night hours and we dropped back 

again to 6 p.m. Every day that it did not rain in September* and 
October, we closed the park by, I think, 1 p.m. Next year we're 
adding a few things, and I'm sure marketing will be at us again 
to fill it up again. But we went into weekend operation in the 
fall. We did not do a lot of promotions. As a matter of fact, we 
had a couple that we had to back out of because, frankly, we felt 
like we were doing a disservice to people we had a contractual 
agreement with as well as our own customers, but we did want to 
get along the message of, "Hey, we're not open every day, but we 
are open on weekends." So this is a newspaper campaign. We did 
have some radio, but primarily newspapers at this point in the 
resident market, again about 150 miles, saying you've got 14 days, 
13 days left, and so on and so on, and we counted it down all 
through the fall. 

And then finally at the end of the season we went back to our 
original market area, because we do have so many people from out¬ 
side the state of Virginia. Well, as many people come from out¬ 
side the state of Virginia as they do within the state of Virginia. 
We ran an ad in the New York Times all the way down--I don't think 
we included Atlanta, but pretty wide circulation. The philosophy 
on this one, "Hey, we're closed for this year, but by the way, 
we're coming back next year, and we're bigger and better," and we 
put the operating schedule in there. And that was about it for 
1975* Thank you. 

MR. HARRY HENNINGER: Bill, Monty, thank you very much. That was 
very, very impressive. Before we do field questions I'd like to 
take one minute to thank Ed Carroll, Jr. for doing just an out¬ 
standing job. I know he's worked a full year on putting all of 
our workshops together. And Carl Hughes, who put together this 
particular one. Thank you very much, ladies and gentlemen. 

... The workshop adjourned at 3 p.m. ... 


ARCADE WORKSHOP 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1973 

TARA BALLROOM 4 

The Arcade Workshop convened at 3 p.m., Marshall Caras, Rowe 
International, Dedham, MA presiding. 
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CHMN. MARSHALL CARAS: Thank you for coming. We have assembled, 

I think, a very marvellous group of people; and I think we can 
all learn something. 

Rather than show my ignorance by making a long talk now, I'd 
just like to review very, very quickly this checklist that I made 
up for what it's worth. Just to run down these very, very quickly. 
We talk about the physical aspects of an arcade. Things are chang¬ 
ing. How we’re taking care of the lighting, such as the glare as¬ 
pects, with many of the new television games. Are we looking at 
new types of floor treatment? We've gone from wood to tile to 
rugs, carpeting; and in many areas we're going back to tile. How 
do you handle your problems in that area? New arcades are going 
for overhead garage type operations or fanfold doors. Are you 
taking into consideration your traffic flows? What are we doing 
about electrical outlets? The old day of having cords strung all 
over the place is passe. Are we using raceways? Are we coming 
down columns? Are we using recessed receptacles in the floor? 

Are you taking these things into consideration? 

Housekeeping is in capital letters. If you've got a good 
arcade, you've got good housekeeping. Considering the traffic 
flow, do you use a kiosk or do you want uniformed attendants to 
pass out change? What meets your needs? Have you considered a 
dark room or dark area to make your bank of television type games 
outstanding? Do you ever think of using black light to outline 
or highlight a particular area in your arcade? If you’re in a 
large park, have you thought of spending a few extra dollars for 
proper communications and paging systems within the arcade so you 
can reach service people or use beepers or some other device for 
reaching service people? If you're expanding, are you expanding 
your shop, your service, your parts and your cash control in such 
a way that you don't interrupt traffic flow and that you have some¬ 
thing that's very, very accessible to your games? 

Are your machines and areas of the arcade properly signed? 

Do you have "out of order" signs? Do you move the machines or 
just let them set there and put a piece of tape over the coin 
shoot? If you're expanding and yolire changing your arcade, do 
you bother to apply some kind of a formula for deciding how many 
games per square foot of arcade space for a maximum average util¬ 
ization of space? Did you put your kiddie rides out front? Let 
the children be attracted and' attract the parents inside. Do you 
spot your major pieces all out front, or do you move some down in 
the back to keep people moving down toward the back of the arcade 
and get a good traffic flow and maximum exposure of all the mach¬ 
ines you have? Are you using machines that appeal specifically 
to women who sometimes in past years have been ashamed and a little 
bit afraid of using arcade equipment? This is a thing of the past. 
Are we making these accessible for the ladies who come? Are you 
doing something about machines for the younger kids above the 
kiddie ride age, or are we just ignoring them? 

One area that I think will be stressed byrmembers of the panel 
is relatively new in the arcade business, buy or rent. Do you buy 
all the arcade equipment in your arcade, or are you getting a mesh, 
some buying and some renting? 

Do you have some kind of a formula or do you apply some rule 
to the percentage or the dollar return on the weekly rental or 
depreciation charges over a period of time that apply to the mach¬ 
ines in your arcade? Do we even bother to look at what our break 
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even point analysis is or means or how it applies to us? Do we 
bother to look at the percentage of free games or the proper per¬ 
centage for awards’, for redemption for tickets? Are any of us 
double metering our equipment to give us a cash income figure and 
a total games figure so that we can evaluate what percentage of 
free games our games are giving? Do we use individual cash con¬ 
trols so we can plot a curve for every game so we know is it in 
or is it out or are we just guessing that the cash box looks a 
little light? Do we have overall cash control and overall cash 
security? Are you taking advantage of the new dollar and five 
dollar bill changers, not only for making change for the arcade 
but dimes or quarters for your skee-ball type operations. It 
speeds things up phenomenally. Do you evaluate the type, the 
location of your arcade and the percentage of pin balls that you 
use and the classic arcade games vis-a-vis TV games today? Do 
you evaluate, "Should I buy one major piece, what is going to hap¬ 
pen; or should I buy several smaller ones?" There are answers 
evolving. These are things we should look at.- 

Do you have a distributor you can talk to, or do you buy spot 
buying here and there and move on from there? How much advice do 
you look to your distributor for and how dependable is his advice 
and is he? Do you have return privileges on a game? Do you think 
a distributor ought to guarantee income on every piece? Have you 
asked your distributor, "Can you set up service schools for my new 
people?" Does your distributor offer you a service backup? Have 
you ever asked your distributer or is he willing to help you set 
up proper stocking of parts for new types of equipment to make 
your serviceman’s life a little bit easier? Does your distributor 
know what a warranty is, what a moral and ethical warranty is and 
what the word, written warranty, is? And, do you take advantage 
of him? Or, do you have an understanding in your own mind what 
the warranty arrangement should be? 

I think we’ll start off with Shane to my left who will speak 
to you about some of the differences between the English seaside 
arcades and the arcades of this country and his impressions of 
what’s going on here. Shane Breaks. 

"English Sea Shore Arcades and How They Differ 
from American Operations" 
by 

Shane Breaks, Rowe International, Dedham, MA 

MR. SHANE BREAKS: Marshall Caras said to me a few weeks ago as I 
stepped off an immigrant boat with a few round parcels of goody 
under my arm, "Will you answer a few questions in a few weeks down 
in Atlanta?" I didn’t know he was going to make me stand up in 
front of so many well-informed people in such a wonderful business 
as is assembled here. 

I would like to invite questions more than speak to you. 

There are many things that are different between our arcades on 
the other side of the water as to here. Mainly the fruit machine, 
the slot, the space we can give, the limited space we have there, 
and how you may one day have to use it yourselves; you have far 
more here. The main thing that's happening is the acceptance of 
everyone from every walk of life coming into our arcades. 

When I was a small boy, I was given hell for being in one. 
Now, my doctor, my lawyer, my children and his children, everyone 
goes in. They even play Atari games in their home. This is the 
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sort of thing that’s happening. This is what’s wonderful. And, 
I’d love to find it here as well in my new country. 

Other than that, I really do want to invite questions, be¬ 
cause I have no idea what it is that would interest you. I'm know¬ 
ledgeable in ten years of operating arcades on seasides and beach- 
sides. So please,-nlease ask. That's all. 

CH^lN. CARAS: Possibly after the other speakers have made their 
remarks you can address some questions specifically to Shane. Our 
next speaker is Mr. Nolan Bushnell. 

’’Video Game, Master or Slave" 

by 

Nolan Bushnell, Atari, Inc., Los Gatos, CA 

MR. NOLAN BUSHNELL: Thank you, Marshall. The video game has its 
proponents, its opponents. Some people have done extremely well 
with video games. Others have been hurt very badly by them. 

The video industry in terms of coin operated amusement mach¬ 
ines really started with a game called computer space in late 
1971. Though the game was marginally successful, the real kickoff 
of the video game technology didn’t come until pong the following 
year. It's my estimation that there were somewhere in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 140,000 pong type paddle games built in the world. 

"What really happened was the games earned a lot of money; 
and hysteria really took over on the part of the manufacturers, 
distributors, and the operators; and the market overbought. In 
fact, the market was so overbought with paddle games that there 
was a paddle game everywhere you turned almost. And, the players 
grew tired of the games. So, people who had purchased a paddle 
game early at $ 1,300 or $ 1,500 found that a year later they had 
a piece of capital equipment that was, one, not earning a signi¬ 
ficant amount of money and, two, had a market value of somewhere 
less than $200. 

And, this is really not surprising. I’d say that if you took 
the hottest pinball game or the hottest anything else and built 
140,000 of them, I think there would be a similar situation. It 
is really taken probably the last three years for the video game 
industry to reach a level of maturity, not just on the manufactur¬ 
ing level but on the operating level. 

One of the things I see happening, very quickly, is the level 
of technology in the games is increasing faster than the ability 
to keep up with the repair. And, this is something that I think 
will be changed within the next year. Essentially you have a 
television system, a coin entry system and a computer system. And 
the games will essentially self-diagnose. Push a button; and it 
says, "Replace chip number 3;" or "Replace the green chip." And, 
all this will be coming very quickly. So, the technical problems 
that a lot of people have will essentially go away. We’ll still 
have the problem of repairing and diagnosing the TV sets them¬ 
selves; but those, too, are getting extremely reliable. 

The main thing that I would say is be careful with what you 
buy. Buying is the most critical portion. No matter how strong 
the game is, variety is a more important factor than loading up 
on something that’s an initial success. Buy games, if you are in 
a highly transient location, that are easy to play. If you’re in 
a location where you have the same clientele over and over again. 
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make sure the game is very difficult to play, because the easy-to- 
play games get boring so much faster than the ones that are chal¬ 
lenging. And 5 you need a mix of both styles. 

And, other than that, I hope you all have a lot of success 
in video games. 

CHMN. CARAS: Thank you, Nolan. Our next speaker is Dale Van 
Voorhis. 

"Financial Aspects of Depreciation Investment, Return 
on Investment, Cash Flow and Related Matters in an 
Arcade Operation" 

fey 

Dale Van Voorhis, Geauga Lake Park, Aurora, OH 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: Thank you, Marshall. The financial end of 
this whole aspect of any arcade operation or any operation in the 
park, any business, is to make a profit. 

There are about four factors that have to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. They are: general business activities in the area, 
the actions of your competitors, the contribution to gross to new 
equipment or to the net profit the new equipment is going to con¬ 
tribute, and the cost of the item itself. 

Just briefly running over your general business activity, as 
most of us know, there is a great amount of unemployment. We 
could see this coming based on what happened in late 1974. So, 
we backed off on how much we put into the park in ’75- And, for 
a corporation it’s very important that you take that into consi¬ 
deration or for an arcade. It is a contribution to your expenses 
in the form of depreciation that you really don’t need if the bus¬ 
iness isn't going to be there for an economic reason beyond your 
control. 
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The actions of competitors are not necessarily the competitor 
down the street who has an arcade. They are anybody that's in the 
area that's taking amusement dollars out of people's pockets. 

There are some good competitor reactions in the fact that maybe 
someone is putting up a brand new attraction that's going to bring 
thousands of people past your doorstep. It could be a new hotel 
in the area, a resort in the area that if you grow in proportion 
with them, then you're going to keep other arcades possibly out 
of the area. And, you have a very good marketing strategy, if 
nothing else. But, there are things you have to take into consid¬ 
eration before you invest a dime in arcade equipment. 

Forecasting the gross contribution to the profit is a very 
difficult item in any arcade operation, as far as I can see. You 
just don't know how well the item is going to be accepted. You 
don't know whether you've got too many pinball machines or too few 
pinball machines or too many skee-ball machines. If you added an¬ 
other one, is it going to contribute to profit: or is it going to 
take and spread the wealth among what you already have? In any 
event if you do attempt to say, "Okay, this game is going to gross 
$4,000 this year," I-would wisely advise you to take that figure 
and cut it by a third or at least a quarter. This will take care 
of a lot of the unexpected repairs, vandalism, poor acceptance, 
whatever. 

Another way that is becoming very popular, and we use it tre¬ 
mendously, is leasing of equipment. We have a certain number of 
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our machines that we buy. And, every year we lease between five 
and fifteen pieces of equipment; and in the lease we have the op¬ 
tion to buy at the end of the summer. So, we actually take the 
equipment 5 run it, pay the rent on it, whatever it is; and at the 
end of the summer we look at it and see how much it cost us for 
maintenance, what contribution did it have, because we keep track 
of these machines, the leased ones that we are anticipating buy¬ 
ing and how much they take in. And, we count the receipts every 
week. And, at the end of the summer we take the five or six best 
ones or maybe all of them--a couple of years ago we took all 15 
of them--and we buy. A lot of times whatever you pay, the rent 
is available off the purchase price, at least most of it. And, 
this is an approach that we’ve taken as analyzing. You don’t have 
to worry about forecasting cash at that point in time, because you 
know what the machine did; you know its public acceptance. 

I don’t believe I’ve seen it done in the arcade business; 
but in other leases, if the lease is long enough--and it would 
have to be a minimum of three years--you can have the investment 
credit passed right on to you from the leasing company. And, in 
selecting your lease you want to shop around, because there are 
a lot of people who will lease anything. They don't have to own 
it. They don't have to know anything about it. But, they'll lease 
it to you. And, it's very possible, if you have a good maintenance 
staff and know what you’re doing in the arcade business, that these 
could maybe be a cheaper method of leasing. However, they can't 
provide service and some of the other things that you would want 
from your distributor. SoI would more than welcome questions 
when we get down to that point. Thank you. 

CHMN. CARAS: Thank you. Dale. I'm sure we'll have some more ques¬ 
tions for Dale. 

Next we'll hear from Erick Bromley who has the advantage of 
having manufactured and been involved in the manufacture of equip¬ 
ment and at the same time is now involved in managing operations 
of equipment. 

"How the Arcade Operator Should Train his Personnel to Handle 
Solid State, and When to Rely on the Distributor" 

fey 

Erick Bromley, Sportarama, Philadelphia, PA 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: At first most of us are afraid of solid state 
equipment that's out. When I was working with a distributor, I 
used to walk in: and people would say, "Solid state." And, they 
had this white feared look on their face. They just didn't want 
to handle it. When I mentioned that it made money, that impressed 
them. That sparked things up a little bit. But, then they would 
have to repair it. I think if you realize how simple and how easy 
a solid state device is to repair, it becomes much easier. All 
you do is unplug and plug, this much; and that's what you have to 
learn. The problem with that, however, is that it didn't work out 
that way exactly. People use to plug and unplug: but the 'results 
did not occur. 

The real problem is the whole bit. It is the printed circuit 
board. That's the problem. And, the chief problems with printed 
circuit boards are that they plug in and plug out. And, by doing 
this we hope to fix the game; and very often we do. What happens, 
however, if it doesn't effect a cure, we're in trouble. If plugg¬ 
ing in and plugging out doesn't work, then we don't know what to 
do. We don't know where to go from there. 
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And, this is really where I operate. I train my people not 
to work on solid state. I don’t let them touch a thing on the 
board itself. They*have these big solder guns* and they make 
holes in the boards; and they melt things. 

What I try to do with my managers by very long distance is 
to make them able to tell me or tell a competent repair personnel 
what it is that’s going on with the game. And, if he can do that, 
if he can report the problem correctly, 90 $ of repairs can be done 
over the phone. I repair all kinds of video games from Philadel¬ 
phia or Texas by phone with a tremendous success. They call me 
up; they tell me the symptoms. I have trained them to give me the 
correct type of symptom. In other words, training on symptoms is 
not like a doctor; it’s kind of like a nurse’s aid. You tell the 
surgeon what’s the matter. He tells you what to do. This, we 
think, is about the most successful way in which I can repair, be¬ 
cause flying to Texas or flying to California is very costly for 
a repair job. I have also found that in this way local distribu¬ 
tors can be relied on or local people. 

Now, we have a stock. Everywhere I set up an arcade the first 
thing I do is go to distributors, go to TV repairmen in the area 
or any other people I know who can do repair. I get these people 
into our place. I show them the operation, and I let them know 
that our managers will be able to report to them symptoms that 
they will know, which will allow them to come and repair things 
quickly. They bring the right parts. They will bring the right 
equipment. And, they will diagnose the problem to a point where 
it makes repairing much simpler. And, thus, I can then negotiate 
with these people for a much better price. And, so I have a deal 
with every distributor in my area that when they sell me a game 
I will pay them a certain amount extra for that game to repair it. 

The second thing I do is all my managers log each machine. 

We have a history. We do it in the lab. It should be done out 

in the field. The machine goes down. I want the date when it 

happened. I want the symptoms. And, if it's repaired, I want to 
know from whomever it is what was done in detail to repair it. I 
have a history of this. Now, the game goes down again. Does the 
same thing happen? Well, first of all, look it up and say, "Hey, 

did you try that?" The log is the most effective method of having 

in-house repairs that I have, because half the time now they don’t 
even have to call me. 

When I use managers for my arcades they do not come from the 
industry; and they have no experience in the industry whatsoever. 

I train them from scratch, because I don’t want any prejudice or 
any preconceived conceptions about how to run an arcade. I want 
it run my way. So, I train them completely and fully to report 
and log and do things that most arcade people don't do. The other 
- piece of training that I find very successful--it takes me about 
two days, not even that really--is to train them in the use of a 
voltameter. Because, using a voltameter or a multimeter which is 
extremely simple, especially the small ones which cost about $12 
to $15 to $25 if you go out and splurge, that tool can tell you 
everything. I'm never without one. It will allow the operator, 
the manager to really diagnose the thing. It can tell you when 
your video is at fault rather than your logic board. This is a 
very important distinction as to whether you call the distributor 
or the local TV repairman 

We keep on hand a couple of devices; and I train them to re¬ 
place capacitors and diodes and so forth which handle high current 
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and are known to go. I teach them how to solder; and I teach them 
how to check solder joints. And, basically I train them in very, 
very basic techniques, no electronics, just how to use the meter, 
which has nothing to do with electronics, and how to report so well 
what they find that it can be repaired very easily. 

CHMN. CARAS: Thank you, Erick. Now, I can't think of anyone bet¬ 
ter to talk about the arcade of the future than Mr. Elmer Schmitt. 

"The Arcade of the Future’’ 

by 

Elmer Schmitt, National Coin, Chicago, IL 

MR. ELMER SCHMITT: Well, thank you for the kind words. In re¬ 
searching for this presentation I first went to the dictionary 
for a theme or some definition to build on. Webster’s first def¬ 
inition was a row of arches with supporting columns. The second 
definition was an arched or covered passageway lined with shops. 

The arcade as we know it seems to be kind of a thing that just 
evolved over the years, and it doesn’t really have anything to do 
with Webster’s definitions. So, it gives me a lot of freedom to 
throw around a lot of thoughts some of which are kind of far out. 
And, they're basically just thoughts. 

As I wondered about these arcades, I went back 30 or 40 years 
to the things that were once featured, shooting galleries, tattoo 
parlors, tin type photos, recording studios, lunch counters, for¬ 
tune tellers, love meters and games. They had romance barometers, 
grippers. We’ve all seen these machines, strength testers, pun¬ 
ching games, soccer, golf. Basically, the whole thing measured 
out to a conglomerate by necessity; and it was called an arcade. 

Tomorrow’s arcade has already begun to unfold. It’s nicely 
done with a proud front, carpeting, lighting, plush decor, all 
weather temperature and rules of conduct such as ”no smoking, 
drinks or food.” They will include any or all of the following: 
custom electronics, shooting galleries tailored as to size with 
animated targets and themes. The mechanisms are here and soon to 
be developed. Lazers, discriminating circuitry will give you fas¬ 
cinating results, competitive shooting. Recording booths can be 
made to make tapes, copy tapes with plug injects, amplifiers and 
with professional help for people who are looking for something 
beyond casual recordings. Group games such as skee-ball are be¬ 
ing done by Indy 800, a new 8 player track, and other games to 
appease those who like competition. Indoor golf driving nets, 
putting greens, basketball courts, hockey nets for practice, base¬ 
ball cages, pitching nets, football throwing and kicking, tennis 
practice, bowling practice. In England I saw some soccer nets 
for people who would like to do that. Incorporated can be ani¬ 
mated displays, little theatres with figures that move as the 
stories are told. Mother Goose, Jack and the Beanstalk and many 
other stories. Was very impressed with the European effort at 
this type of passive display in entertainment. Space can be set 
aside for puppet shows, magicians, clowns, musical groups, celeb¬ 
rities and whatever else in the way of illusions, trick mirrors, 
etc. 


To sum this up I would like to make the point that your defi¬ 
nition of an arcade of the future has only to do with the conglom¬ 
erate of ideas"which will be ever changing. We are looking for a 
unit which can be promoted as a first class entertainment, not a 
parasitic or an adjunct type operation, a place for the whole fam¬ 
ily, a sports center, a type of operation, a fun center, all day. 
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all year round availability. This in itself will make it unique. 

To sum it up, this thinking to make this entity one by itself 
that can be promoted by radio and TV as a family amusement center 
where people will go expressly just to go to this* not as part of 
a beach or part of a park or as part of some transient area: but 
the people, the family will go there just for an amusement center. 
It's coming. It will be the department store type of entertain¬ 
ment. All these ideas won’t work I’m certain. But* if it does. 
I’ll see you all at the bank. 

CHMN. CARAS: Thank you, Elmer. Our next speaker is David Nixon. 

’’Sub-Contracting of Arcade Operations" 

fey 

David Nixon, State Fair of Texas, Dallas, TX 

MR. DAVID NIXON: The State Fair of Texas is unique from most other 
fairs in that it has a completely independent midway operation. 

The concession department contracts all rides, shows, food, games, 
as well as the arcade. In 1975 the fair ran from October 3nd 
through the 19th, a total of 17 days. This year the fair used a 
central ticket system for the midway rides and attractions which 
proved to be very effective. 

There are two basic problems in booking an independent midway 
operation. One is finding good operators, and the other is the 
control of the operators. Our previous arcade concessionaire op¬ 
erated the arcade from 1936 to 1972 when he retired. He apparently 
had been a good operator since he worked a total of 36 years on a 
year-to-year contract. In 1972 when the arcade was sold, the fair 
retained the exclusive rights to choose the operator of its choice. 
The State Fair of Texas reviewed its current operators and found 
two prime candidates. One man had the exclusive fair time con¬ 
tracts on the games, and the other had major rides at the fair and 
a year-round arcade operation in another city. The year-round 
arcade operator was chosen because of his machines and the main¬ 
tenance and equipment involved. Plus, the best machines would be 
rotated to the fair from his other arcade operation. 

Since the arcade has changed operators, the gross has had a 
steady increase over the years. The best comparison of the arcade 
operation is to use the increase of ride gross against the arcade 
gross. Because of the nostalgic trend, the arcade put many of the 
restored antique machines back into use, giving the arcade a nos¬ 
talgic feel. A calliope is used with ceiling fans rotating slowly. 
Decorative carpet was used on the walls to absorb the sounds of 
the machines. 

The sub-contractors from the onset demonstrated a willingness 
to put some of their profits back into the operation of the arcade 
as evidenced with the nostalgic decor. Cost of the equipment, 
machines, the building expense and the fact the 17 day run could 
not support a year-round arcade meant that the State Fair of Texas 
had a very good setup with sub-contracting and the percentage sys¬ 
tem. 


With the redevelopment of the midway, our existing midway 
area, the arcade concessionaires volunteered to construct a new 
building to house the arcade. For these reasons and because the 
arqade is on the percentage system, we would be really reluctant 
to change from our sub-contracting format as long as we have the 
qualified operators we now have. Thank you. 
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CHMN. CARAS: Thank you, David. I sometimes wonder if many times 
arcades and parks have had had reactions and had relationships 
with distributors because they’ve made it bad. I think all too 
frequently arcades have had problems that would not have existed 
or could have been corrected rapidly had they set up a strong 
liaison with distributors in their territory. 

Before we ask any questions from the floor. Dale, tell us 
more about the 1975--how long must the equipment be on the books 
to take care of investment credit? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: Well, the equipment must have a life of 
seven years. Now, for lives of assets that are three and four 
years you can take one-third of the investment credit. If the 
asset has five to six years, you can take two-thirds. And, on 
seven is the magic number. 

CHMN. CARAS: Thank you. And, another question. Dale. You men¬ 
tioned that pinball games should take in X dollars per year vis- 
a-vis the price. Have you ever done an analysis of how many times 
the weekly rental of a piece of equipment it should take to make 
it worth while or how many times the cost of different types of 
equipment? Or, do you like to say it should pay for itself in one 
year or it should pay for itself in two years or six months? What 
is your thinking on that subject? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: Well, generally again as you get into more 
expensive arcade equipment, something that costs four or five thou¬ 
sand dollars, we have found that if it pays for itself in the first 
year we’re pretty happy with it. In other words, it has grossed 
the four or five thousand dollars in the first year. Where with 
an $800 pinball machine or $1,200 pinball machine it should double 
whatever it is as a general rule of thumb. We’ve never had a de¬ 
tailed analysis, but that’s the way we approach the problem. It 
seems to work well. 

CHMN. CARAS: Thank you. Erick Bromley made, I think, a very sig¬ 
nificant point. Anyone who has run a large service department 
must agree with Erick on the importance of logging breakdowns on 
machines time in and time out. It’s a lot more work. But, keep 
a log; keep track of things. And, the more your arcade operation 
is spread out, the more work it entails, but the more money it 
will make you in speeding up your repairs, your evaluations, etc. 

May we have some questions from the floor, please. 

A VOICE: On your operation what would your per capita be? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: Our per capita arcade is about 6^. I don’t 
know whether that is good or bad; but that’s what it is. 

A VOICE: Is it 100,000 people? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: 650,000. 

CHMN. CARAS: Is that good or bad? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: I’m going the wrong way on that. The arcade 
grossed $100,000. So, you can calculate it yourself. All right? 

A VOICE: How many machines are in the arcade, by the way? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: We have 65 machines. 



CHMN. CARAS: Sixty-five machines grossing $100 5 000. How long is 
your season would you figure? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: One hundred and five days. 
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CHMN. CARAS: Are there any other questions from the 

A VOICE: Erick, how long does it take you to teach 
become a fairly good technician under your system? 


floor, please? 
a novice to 
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MR. ERICK BROMLEY: It usually takes me two weeks. However, that 
is not a fair figure, because I'm also spending that time setting ^ 
up the arcade. In other words, I do it concomitantly with the 
setup of the arcade. It can be done in I think a week's time on 
an every day basis. 


CHMN. CARAS: He is talking about a novice who is a man who is not 
a technician. He's a man who can keep things running and make 
minimal repairs. 


n 


MR. ERICK BROMLEY: Right. This person is not going to go into 
the interior of PC board and replace chips. He's going to be able ^ 
to diagnose his trouble. And without very much experience a man j L 
can be trained. I think total training of this man to operate 
under my system of reporting saves me a great deal of money and 
keeps my machines going over a weekend, which is more important. 

n 

A VOICE: What is the quickest way to collect machines on an in¬ 
dividual basis? 
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CHMN. CARAS: One of the techniques that has been used is simply 
to have cash bags, magic marker, name or serial number, dump the 
money in, a slip of paper, one or two meter readings, throw it in 
the cash bag, count it in the counting room and then sometimes on 
a second go-round if it is convenient just to keep a cloth bag 
and put it right back in the cash box, so it always has a home. 
Otherwise, it can be kept on a rolling cart, so you can immediately^, 
pop it in and pop it out. There are locked cash boxes. There are 
several security cash box gimmicks, ideas on the market. But, 
there is nothing more simple than a cloth bag, if you're not worried 
about the security of the people who are handling the money. If 
you are only concerned with metering and getting a reading of how 
much each machine is doing over a period of time, magic markers, 
slips of paper and the cloth bags from the bank couldn't be any 
simpler. 


Anybody else have any comments on that? Elmer. 

MR. ELMER SCHMITT: I think the slip of paper as you run the money 
through the machine, you mark it down. You can make your total 
report a little later. In other words, you have all the slips; 
and it's easy-- 

CHMN. CARAS: You use individual cash bags? 
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MR. ELMER SCHMITT: Right, we do; and we put the name of the mach¬ 
ine right on the cash bag. 

A VOICE: Is the high noise level important? Is it important to 
have a high noise level in an arcade? 


R 


CHMN. CARAS: I hate a quiet arcade. It makes me nauseous when I 


go into a quiet one. I would say the stimulus of the activity 
would be of some impetus to the excitement and the immediacy of 
an arcade. A destructive noise level is going to make anyone turn 
away but I certainly would not be ashamed to have a noisy arcade. 
Shane,, what happens in an English arcade? 

MR. SHANE BREAKS: Noise attracts. Too much noise puts things 
away. It depends on the location. The noisier ones will have 
music. 

CHMN. CARAS: Can we expand on that any further? I don't know 
exactly what you're driving at. I'm trying to search for what 
you're looking for. 

A VOICE: Well, most arcades I go into, and I go into a very few, 
are so noisy that I personally would not stay in there. And, I 
wonder if this is necessary. 

CHMN. CARAS: Well, some of the newer games have volume controls. 

We have one particular operator, for instance, in New Hampshire 
who operates in several arcades; and he absolutely insists that 
every machine that we provide for him has maximum up to the full. 
And, if that isn't loud enough, we have to put a booster in it. 

I'm not arguing with him, because it's making money. 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: We have an intersting phenomenon. We have 
rides in our arcades. And, one of the rides I'm thinking of makes 
an enormous amount of noise. Besides the rides we have music sys¬ 
tems which make enormous amounts of noise. I would say we appeal 
to young children of any age right up to 25 to 30 years old. That 
is where the bulk of our customers are, but mostly between 12 or 
13 and 25 or 26. And, on certain evenings and Sunday afternoons 
we have a different sort of crowd. Our noise level in one place 
is almost unreal. However, we decided to try it. And, lo and 
behold, it didn't do anything. Nobody complained about it; no¬ 
body mentioned It; nobody said anything. And, the reason is, I 
think, rock groups. I think most people in that age bracket are 
trained and have been conditioned. They have no eardrums left 
anyway. It doesn't matter. They do not hear anything. And, if 
it's not there, they feel empty. So, I feel that it's a plus. 

CHMN. CARAS: In case you think Erick is kidding, the American 
Medical Association has published some interesting figures that 
there is actual destruction to eardrums in most of the teenagers 
in this country as a result of rock groups. So, it's a changing 
culture. 

MR. NOLAN BUSHNELL: One of the things I saw in a recent trip which 
I thought was really effectively done is there was a long, narrow 
arcade which probably had a 20 foot frontage; and it was maybe 50 
to 100 feet. It was probably over 100 feet deep. What they did 
is they used the sound level at the back of their arcade was ab¬ 
solutely ear shattering; and at the front it was very pleasant to 
me. And, what it did is it gave you a chance to really choose 
your level of sound. And, yet at the same time it drew. It had 
an excitement to draw you back toward the end so that it kept the 
flow going. I thought it was the most effective use of sound that 
I've ever seen. 

A VOICE: On that arcade, Nolan, was the sound level produced by 
background music or was it the increased level by just the sound 
effect of particular machines? 





MR. NOLAN BUSHNELL: Sound effects of particular machines. They 
had what they called the war room. And, it was quiz games, kiddie 
rides and some other things toward the front. As it moved back, 
it went into some of the pin games and that sort of thing; and 
then to driving games; and then to the war room at the back. And, 
the war room was incredible. 

A VOICE: Do you recall where that is? 

MR. NOLAN BUSHNELL: Yes, in the Champs-Elysees in Paris. 

CHMN. CARAS: I think too many of us think of an arcade the way 
we've always thought about an arcade. And, I think if I were go¬ 
ing to set up a new arcade, I would take a walk through the new¬ 
est supermarket in my neighborhood. I would take a walk through 
the best drugstore in my neighborhood. And, I would take a walk 
through the big discount stores in my neighborhood, because I would 
find very subtle ways of moving traffic from front to back. I 
would probably see, if I went into a drugstore and wanted a package 
of chewing gum or a package of cigarettes, I might have to walk 
50 feet to the back of the store and walk out with bandaids or 
shaving cream or something else along the way. 

All too often we visualize arcades the way they were when we 
were kids. The pinball goes here; and two guns go back to back: 
and four TV games, which are new and obviously we didn’t see them 
when we were kids, are lined up over there. And, this is an aw¬ 
ful big mistake. 

We should spot our equipment. I think most of the arcade 
operators agree that if you have kiddie rides put a couple up front 
because the kids are going to say, ’’Mommy, look at that; I want 
to take a ride.” Okay, we have accomplished an end. We have some¬ 
one in the arcade. That is. Mommy is looking around; and maybe 
Dad or little Johnny is with them; and they say, ”Hey, look at 
that big impressive piece there.” So, they’re going to play there. 

And, anyone who has done any research and looked into super¬ 
market operations knows perfectly well that they do horrible things 
to us. They put cocoa puffs at five-year-old level. And, that’s 
the cocoa puff level. And, they put the most expensive gourmet 
food at 5’ll". That’s what dad sees. And, they put the worst 
garbage of soap powder at 5*^" 5 and momma buys a bargain; and ev¬ 
erybody in the family gets a rash. So, I really believe that we 
could do some merchandising and marketing if we looked to other 
industries. That’s what Nolan does when he’s dreaming up and 
brainstorming a new product. 

A VOICE: Nolan, you’re making terrific games and some moneymakers; 
but you must remember that when people go around the arcades, they 
have kids. See who’s spending money and who isn’t. You should 
also keep in mind to keep a game that’s not so fast but will.give 

a bonus game. It won’t take in as much money, but it’ll be an ex¬ 

tra point. Give as many points as you can as traffic goes through. 

CHMN. CARAS: I think there is no one in this world that’s advo¬ 
cating that we do away with some of the old standards. You have 

to have a balanced arcade. And, one of the comments on this check 

sheet is what appeals to women. And, younger married women, the 
kids, the younger generation certainly, they’re fabulous tourna¬ 
ment soccer players. They play pool, and they’re good at pin games. 
Some of the best pinball players are the gals. There isn’t a wo¬ 
man’s college in the New England area that doesn’t have pinball 
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games or isn’t requesting them. But, you still have to look to a 
balance in the arcade; and that’s one of the things that we would 
appeal to you to do is to take a fresh view of what’s happening 
in terms of the balance. 

I’m sure some of you must realize the fellow who is running 
an arcade in a small town is very heavy on pinball games. That's 
the repeat business. But, if you are running some of these short 
seasons, these heavy volume, quick-run places, you're not looking 
for that. You're looking for the 25^ and 50^ piece's that may or 
may not give you a free play. So, we’ve got to think in terms of 
the 70’s and 80’s and not the 19^50’s and 1940’s. 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: I just want to make one comment on that. One 
of my theories about operating arcades--we have very large fronts 
in all our arcades. And, we have the corner in the section of the 
front reserved for women’s games. And, unfortunately there are 
not enough games which are designed for women. I mean they have 
not been manufacturing games in which I can say, "Okay, I’m going 
to put in a game which would appeal to a woman walking in." You 
will see the arcade will fill up with males only. The women will 
stay up front and let their men go in and play the games. I al¬ 
ways wonder why. We’re missing 50$ of the population approximately. 

MR. NOLAN BUSHNELL: One of the problems is that we’ve designed 
games for women, and they’ve been bombs. Touch Me was a game which 
we built which was a woman’s game. And, we did statistics and 
all that other stuff on it; and it was a smash hit for all the 
ladies; and it was not a really successful game in our standards. 

I mean it earned well, but the operators didn’t understand it and 
didn’t want to play it or buy it and put it in. And, yet, we found 
the ladies really liked it. 

A VOICE: That’s the type of game’that I say they should stay with 
it and give it a chance. 

MR. NOLAN BUSHNELL: It’s income that’s not going to take away 
from anything else in the arcade. It’s going to be an addition 
to. 


A VOICE: Talking about the games for women and men, looking through 
my arcade, I’ve noticed what men like to play and what women like 
to play. It mainly goes with the way the game is decorated or 
painted or flashed. Now, most of the pin games that you see men 
playing usually have figures of sexy girls on them; the outline 
of a girl’s figure is distinct. And, I find women playing the 
football games where all the men are displayed on the play fields. 

A VOICE: Talking about acceptability of games to the male popu¬ 
lation and to the female population, we’re also talking about the 
future types of arcades that are coming. But, we still have a 
lot of resistance, a lot of malls--they consider themselve fash¬ 
ionable malls who are not interested. They're afraid it’s going 
to draw the riff raff. How do you combat that? We're getting 
better games, more sophistication. 

MR. ELMER SCHMITT: We opened our 24th mall arcade yesterday in 
St. Joe, Missouri. Now, the answer to that is all of the things 
that have been said here. The places have to be done with imagi¬ 
nation in decor. There has to be some rules of conduct, so it 
isn’t a hangout and so it isn't objectionable. Each one of these 
mall people that you're speaking about are falling one by one be¬ 
cause the arcades will pay a higher per square foot rent than any- 



body else almost in the mall, other than the choice corners for a 
jewelry store or something like that. One by one these mall people 
are finding out that this can be a good operation. But, they do 
want to know your track record. I think that’s probably why a 
great many people can’t get a lease, because the thing you’re talk¬ 
ing about is the main objection. They want the place there, and 
they want it done right. And, unless you have something to show 
them that you can do it right--sometimes money will do it--they 
don’t want you, because if they take in-*15 or 20 or $30,000 rent 
and they have to put two or three or four more security people in 
there or if you have a high noise level or if you have something 
very objectionable, they don’t want you. They’d rather not have 
the problem. If they’ve got the mall rented full, they also do 
not want you. So, it's kind of a wearing away process. And, un¬ 
til you obtain some kind of stature you’re going to have to over¬ 
come that. 

CHMN. CARAS: There are arcade operations in New England where 
just a few years ago no one would ever have considered allowing 
an arcade. And, there’s a gentleman sitting in this room who has. 
a strong organization who has gone into areas and proved that when 
he puts attractive decor and is not afraid to use money and imagi¬ 
nation in the decor and has cleanliness and security as one of his 
prime obligations to the public that people respect it, because as 
dirt begets dirt so does cleanliness beget cleanliness. And, you 
just never see anyone smoking in there, because there are signs 
that say ”no smoking.” And, you never see any empty cups or any 
spilled tonic in there, because there’s a sign that says "no food 
or drinks." And, this kind of an image generates a better image 
as it goes down the street. The same gentleman operates an arcade 
in one of the ten largest cities in New England that has a news¬ 
paper that 15 or 20 years ago that called anyone who put in a pin¬ 
ball game a nazi. Then, as times changed, they were pinkoes, com¬ 
munists. Now, this man operates an arcade in one of the most pres¬ 
tigious malls there. I would have bet dollars to donuts five years 
ago that he never could have done it. It was done only by convin¬ 
cing the landlord and convincing the people that it could be done. 
So, it's an educational process. Time evolves; time elapses. That 
is one of the answers. There are no secrets. 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: We only operate in big malls. Our target 
areas are 1,000,000 foot malls. And, we have 10,000 feet in each 
mall. One of the things that helped us was the 10,000 square feet. 
Malls that have 10,000 feet unrented are going to look at you in 
much better eyes. I mean that ff s a big rental chunk that would re¬ 
main barren. 

The second thing is even at that rate we have to establish 
a track record. We cant’ go to the next one until we have proved 
ourselves with the first one and so forth. As the first one is 
successful and they feel that we can do it, they give us the sec¬ 
ond one. It’s an inch by inch process. And, it’s not an easy 
thing. 

A VOICE: It’s an erosion process. 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: Yes, and I think the work that’s being done 
by companies like mine and other people have helped a great deal. 
The stigma is off. We spent about four weeks debating as to wheth¬ 
er to put pin games in our malls. And, I asked Marshall his ad¬ 
vice about that. I asked if an arcade can go without pin games; 
if for no other reason, pinball games add a stigma to the mall. 
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This is the kind of thing you have to work through and break it 
down, just break your resistance. 

A VOICE: Generally, when you put an arcade in a mall, you have 
to improve the barren building that they give you. In a 10,000 
square foot arcade, what do you figure is going to be the per square 
foot cost for improvements before you put machines in? 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: Unbelievable. I wont’ even tell you. It's 
astronomical* 

A VOICE: Over $20 a square foot? 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: No. That’s not way off. It depends on what 
you do. You don’t have a floor; you have nothing. You’ve got a 
piece of just empty space. You’ve got to get mall approval. They 
have to approve every square inch. And, in most malls today there 
are fire regulations that are unbelievable, so that every piece 
of material has to be written up and approved by the fire marshall. 
You have to have written guarantees of its flame spread ratings. 
There are all kinds of things. The total cost is much higher than 
it would be to improve a normal area. It's not the same. So, you 
have to go in and do this. 

A VOICE: Are any of your arcades in the malls located on the main 

traffic flow, or are they all located on the side? 

MR. ELMER SCHMITT: I don't think there is a balance. Generally 
speaking, the mall owners would like to see you off on the side 
mainly because of the noise level. They feel like any amount of 

noise that comes out of the front of that place is too much. How¬ 

ever, there are arcades on the malls; or family recreation centers, 
please. It just depends on the mall itself and what space is av¬ 
ailable. I know in a new place, any new large entity going up, 
they would like to see you on the side some place. They would 
like to have their fashion and shoe stores on the main mall. 

A VOICE: You were talking earlier about the family recreation 
center of the future perhaps with a shooting gallery, arcade pieces, 
possibly skee-ball would be another one. Is there anything like 
this in existence now, or is it actually the recreation center 
of the future? 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: Well, we've got a shooting gallery, extensive 
skee-ball, a major ride, basketball shooting, separate rooms for 
pins, enormous room this size for pins alone I’d say--separate 
and segregated, air hockey, everything. 

CHMN. CARAS: We’re seeing another thing in New England too which 
I think is very significant and does not necessarily apply to the 
arcade operator per se. But, to the coin operated, machine oper¬ 
ator who may have a room--we are finding game rooms in some of 
these discotheques and young singles rooms where they have a dis¬ 
cotheque. They have a bar. They may or may not have food. And, 
they have a separate room. They may have two games. There may 
be 22 games. But, this whole concept of a conglomeration of games 
being called an arcade--maybe we call them fun rooms or family 
entertainment centers, but these things are just busting out all 
over. 


A VOICE: Addressing Dale, you have a limited season, I take it. 

At what point in the year do you purchase your equipment or decide 
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what equipment to purchase prior to park opening? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: To be honest with you we do it about this 
time of year. We start getting them lined up. As I said, we do 
not buy anything any more. We just lease it with the option to 
buy and go from there. And, we work with the distributor and ask 
him, you know, we want to see the machines. We get ideas from 
what's on the floor here and away we go. 

A VOICE: Do you start your payments for leasing as of right now? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: No, no, we don’t pay a thing until they’re 
delivered in the first part of May. 

A VOICE: So, you’re asking the distributor to basically freeze 
up his capital that he's expended, right? 

MR. DALE VAN VOORHIS: And, he knows he’s got a ready market. He 
is going to rent the machine. And, he reserves it more or less 
for us. 

CHMN. CARAS: We’re confronted with the same thing. The distri¬ 
butor today must look to the number of dollars. Dale mentioned 
before there are certain, imparted costs of present dollars and 
future dollars. And, this is one of the things that’s hurting 
the distributor today. 

We have specific instructions from one of our arcades; and 
we're working on it now and will probably go to work on it next 
week. We must get some arcade equipment to get him started into 
his arcade up in New Hampshire in the snow belt before the snow 
falls. That’s a summer arcade. So, this is one of the problems. 
And, as long as you bring up the subject, and especially of all 
people I must be in defense of distribution and distributor terr¬ 
itories. 

The people who depend upon us as distributors know that we 
have service people who get in their cars and make approximately 
eight circuits all up and down the seaboard through every arcade 
at no charge to any arcade all during the summer season, 13 weeks. 
They also know that we are not reserving certain machines manu¬ 
factured by Nolan and other people. We pay for our equipment. 

The distributor pays for his equipment to the factory ten days 
net, no discount. So, we are buying equipment and paying for it 
in November; may deliver in January or February if there is no 
snow. It may be in November or December before there is snow. 

And, we’re not going to see a penny of return for a whole bunch 
of months. That's in defense of buying from a distributor, estab¬ 
lishing a relationship and paying a fair price so he can exist too. 

A VOICE: I totally agree with you operating in a local locale 
that a local arcade needs a local distributor. It happens that 
we buy a hell of a lot of IC’s. But, there are a lot of problems 
besides just one; and not everybody has the opportunity to train 
or to have top mechanics. And, distributors are very important. 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: What I was really pointing out is that I rely 
on local distributors to fix my boards. I replace them. 

A YOICE: I don't rely on my local distributor. I fix all my 
boards myself. 

MR. ERICK BROMLEY: I find the cost offset of my 
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time is not worth 


MR. ELMER SCHMITT: As a distributor in ordering games like for 
next season, amusement park-wise you always have to keep in mind 
one thing, that these games do not run forever. The manufacturer 
will stop in January or December on the game; and he’ll go into 
a new one. Now, if you want that game, the time to talk for it 
is now. And, when you get back to the 10th of February, everybody 
wants the game. So, you have to use your own good judgment. And, 

I think giving the distributor lead time and a deposit would be 
a good idea. 

CHMN. CARAS: I was in an arcade in Buffalo, New York, where there 
was a bill changer with a change combination of three quarters, 
two dimes and a nickel. And, the kids didn’t know what to do with 
the nickel. And, being a friendly sort of an arcade operator, he 
put a little U.S. Marshall in there for a nickel. The thing cost 
him less than $400; and in no time at all it had paid for itself 
--the kids absolutely love it. 

MR. NOLAN BUSHNELL: The kids love it, but it’s the operators who 
buy it. 

CHMN. CARAS: That everything that the distributor sells has to 
take in $10,000 or it’s not good, it’s not true. I started in this 
business in 1955, and we sold a single player pin game for $315* 
Right now that same pin game, although it's much better, is about 
a thousand. But, in those days a $515 pin game if it grossed an 
average of $18 a week, that was a fabulous average. Nine dollars 
a week if a man operated it in a tavern--that's $450 income. Now 
we take the same game with three times as much; and if we multiply 
18 times 5, it’s $54 a week. The fellow says, "That’s a rotten 
income on that machine." 

When Bell Telephone goes out and changes the price on their 
pay phones, everybody squawks. But, pretty soon you don’t even 
notice. And, they’re smart enough that if you don’t have a dime, 
you can put in a quarter; and you can get the same for a quarter 
as you can for a dime. 

A VOICE: I have some mere questions. On your new machines, what 
percentage would you say of new machines is put into the arcade 
every year? 

CHMN. CARAS: I’m going to give you a concrete answer; but my ac¬ 
countant tells me to take advantage of depreciation, amortization, 
the cost of maintenance and recognition of tax credit; that I 
should spend X dollars a year. If my X dollars go into two pieces 
of equipment, then I think I may make a mistake. If I can only 
spend $18,000 this year, and $18,000 will buy for me three good 
used games and twelve new ones or whatever the mix is and if this 
gives me a proper balance in my arcade, then I have made the right 
decision. If you back me up against the wall and say I’m hedging, 
then I would say something in the vicinity of maybe just under 
20 % per year. 

A VOICE: I disagree with you, Marshall, because I don't think we 
set any rule of thumb. I'm both a year-round operator, a mall 
operator and a park operator. Currently, we have some parks that 
are closed, right? One park that I have that is closed has in an 
arcade approximately 70 pieces. Up to this point, and knowing 
what is coming up because I did keep track of it, of the 70 pieces, 
I’m going to replace six. 


CHMN. CARAS: That's six against seventy. That's something less 
than 10$. 

A VOICE: The reasoning is I’m taking my slower pieces out, those 
that aren’t generating income; I’m replacing them with new high 
volume pieces. But, I can’t afford to take out my high volume 
pieces. 

CHMN. CARAS: You’re in a specialized situation, Bruce. 

A VOICE: We’re here discussing parks. 

CHMN. CARAS: Are you affiliated with a park? 

A VOICE: I’m a year-round arcade on a boardwalk. 

CHMN. CARAS: Her problem is basically different from yours. And, 
another thing, Bruce, if you’re operating several arcades in sev¬ 
eral geographic territories--just because I suggested that may be 
a rule of thumb, and rules of thumb are always bad because your 
thumbnail gets dirty. If I said 20$, it’s entirely possible that 
you don’t have to buy 20$. You can mix and match and pull and 
shove and move things around. The worst mistake you can make is 
to wait for four years and milk and milk and six years down say, 
”Boy, I need a new arcade.” And, your cash flow can’t keep up; 
and you’re paying big interest. It's a slow process of moving 
equipment and re-investing. 

A VOICE: What I would say is we sort of work on a budget accord¬ 
ing to gross, total gross of the previous year. 

CHMN. CARAS: Based on the previous year’s gross, you work on a 
percentage. That is known only to you. And, you replace at that 
rate. You're not talking in numbers of pieces of equipment. You 
are talking in dollars spent. If you buy one piece of equipment 
for $ 72 , 000 , that’s your budget for the year, whatever your figure 
is. 

A VOICE: I think part of the answer to the lady’s question is if 
she's operating on a boardwalk, sometimes it relates to the com¬ 
petition. If the competition is putting every new piece he can 
find, if she wants to try to maintain or go ahead, she may have 
to go for every piece. 

CHMN. CARAS: Her competition may be broke, and she’s going to be 
better off in the long run anyway. 

A VOICE: Well,'he may not go broke. So, part of it is competi¬ 
tion. And, sometimes it’s not every piece that goes out. Some¬ 
times it's what appeals to your customers. It doesn't necessarily 
mean a number or actual dollars. 

CHMN. CARAS: The one thing that we keep on saying to ourselves 
as distributors and we say to our operators as operators is that 
neither we as a distributor nor you as Mr. 0perator--this sounds 
kind of strong, but I'm very sincere--have no right to say that 
this is a good game or a bad game. 

A VOICE: You're absolutely right. 

CHMN. CARAS: We test a game. And, if Mel calls me up and says, 
’’How’s that such-and-such by so-and-rso?” and, I say, "Well, it did 
such-and-such and then it started to come back down; I don’t like 
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it," maybe that's a value judgment based on experience. But, if 
we've been testing a piece for three months and the increase is 
gentle but there is an increase and it continues to maintain its 
earning standards--you still have to come down and talk to your 
accountant and look at your whole financial formula, however sim¬ 
ple or complex it might be, as to what percentage of my dollars 
am I going to do what with and what am I going to do with the rest 
of them. You can't get away from it. 

A VOICE: What is your advice on separating your machines, one 
section for adults, one section for another age? Do you have any 
comments on that? 

MR. ELMER SCHMITT: I think that machines in an arcade should be 
kept at a general level. I'm avoiding the answer to you on the 
basis that I'm trying to answer about four other questions that 
were just raised all in one shot. 

An arcade and the reason everybody is here is because the 
general level of income in arcades has gone up. And, if you main¬ 
tain your arcade by buying new equipment no matter what proportion 
it is, one piece of equipment won't--if it does $500 a week is not 
going to increase your level of collection that much. It may in¬ 
crease your level $15 or $20. But, if you're going to have a suc¬ 
cessful arcade, competition or otherwise, you've got to continue 
to buy equipment to keep it up. With the latest you can no longer 
operate old equipment. If you have old equipment--there are good 
oldies that no matter how you put them in the arcade, no matter 
how the arcade is set up, whether you have all the pinballs to¬ 
gether or guns together or whatever it is, you'll find the answer 
to that in trying placements. Each place has got a little differ¬ 
ent layout, and it doesn't seem to make that much difference. If 
the machine will earn money for you, it'll earn money almost any 
place in the arcade. If you put it up front and it does more busi 
ness; something you put in the back won't do as much business. 

So, just the general level of your arcade will make you a winner 
or a loser. 

CHMN. CARAS: As a personal matter and having been in quite a few 
arcades, I am generally against segregating in clearcut categories 
too many types of equipment. If you have 12 pinball games, it 
sometimes makes sense to put them down the center aisle back to 
back in a row. If you have air hockey, you certainly don't want 
them spread all over the arcade. 

But, just to segregate older kids and younger kids and here 
is the junk where we put the old nickel stuff, I think this is 
reactionary thinking. I don't think it is forward looking think¬ 
ing. 

A VOICE: When you have redundant pieces like two tanks or some¬ 
thing like that, do you put them side by side or do you put them 
on opposite sides? 

CHMN. CARAS: Well, if you collect paintings by a particular art¬ 
ist, you know that two of them together are worth more than twice 
each of them singly. The first man who did this in New England 
took five Sago Grand Prix a whole bunch of years ago; and it was 
the first time except for shuffle alleys or skee-balls, you're 
talking on a purely arcade piece--he put the five of them together 
and it was fabulous. Chicago Coin trap shoot, a bank of six or 
eight of them in an alcove--there's a gentleman in this room who 
did it. Imminently successful. Two pieces side by side, one is 
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going to take in more money. There's a bias. If you go to a 
cigarette machine, you'll find that the least popular brands are 
on the right: and the most popular brands are on the left for the 
simple reason that the guy who comes up and doesn't know--maybe 
he's had a drink or two or he's just not that much of a smoker-- 
he's right handed; he put the coin in with the right hand; and 
then he goes here. If he wants his brand, he'p going to have to 
travel across. Where do people go if you put two pieces side by 
side? One is going to take in more money than the other one. You 
may be not splitting them, unless you can bank them. If you can 
make a bank arrangement, then you've got something that looks re¬ 
ally impressive. This I'm in favor of. 

Thank you for coming. 


... The workshop adjourned at 5 p.m. ... 


1975 IAAPA ANNUAL BANQUET 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1975 

GRAND BALLROOM 


Roger J. Shaheen, Presiding Officer, called the banquet to 
order, and the invocation was given. 

After dinner. President Thomas E. Spackman delivered his 
Presidential Address. He introduced his retiring 1975 Executive 
Committee members, distinguished guests and foreign dignitaries. 
The new Board of Directors and Past Presidents were asked to stand 
and be recognized. 

A special award was presented to Mrs. Grace Urban for her 15 
years of service to the Association. President Spackman presented 
her with a diamond and emerald ring. 

President Spackman then turned the meeting over to Ed McHale, 
chairman of the Service Awards Committee, who made the following 
presentations: 


SERVICE AWARDS 


N. S. ALEXANDER AWARD: 


For the finest program appearance 
on a subject dealing with amuse¬ 
ment parks or piers: 


Robert Freeman , Great Adventure, 
Jackson, NJ. 


ANDREW S. McSWIGAN AWARD: 


For the most outstanding service 
to the industry for the year: 


Truman Woodworth , Marriott's Great 
America, Santa Clara, CA. 


DON DAZEY AWARD: 


For the finest program appearance 
on the most outstanding promotion 
in the industry fop the year: 


Rod Caborn , Busch Gardens, Tampa. 
FL. 
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PAUL HUEDEPOHL AWARD: 


For the most outstanding service 
to the kiddieland/theme park seg¬ 
ment of the industry: 


Edward J. Carroll, Jr. , Riverside 
Park, Agawam, MA. 

President Spackman introduced President-Elect Roger J. Shaheen, 
who presented the 1976 officers: 1st Vice President, Charles Wood; 
2nd Vice President, Edward J. Carroll, Jr.; ^rd Vice President, 
Robert K. Bell, Sr.; Treasurer, Fred W. Pearce; and Executive Sec¬ 
retary, Robert H. Blundred. 

President-Elect Roger J. Shaheen presented President Thomas 
E. Spackman with his Past President’s Award. 

This concluded the business portion of the banquet and the 
entertainment followed. 
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